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ERECT FORM CORSE. 


We illustrate the latest Erect Form Shapes which embodies all the splendid features of the Erect Form and differs but slightly from that excellent garment. 
for Spring and Summer and also present W B NUFORM The Nuform marks the return to favor of a somewhat higher bust effect and a more slender waist line. It will 
© a 


twoof many models of a NEW CORSET, the especially appeal to those women who have found the extremely low bust inadequate for their figures. 


W.B. Erect Form 929 W. B. Nuform 403 W. B. Erect Form 952 WwW. B. Nuform 406 W. B. Erect Form 720 
Stout Model. Made with stitched fan Average Model. ‘This corset has the Slender Model. For slim and petite Medium Model. Has the new bust Average Model. Is a splendid corset for 
front to restrain and flatten abdomen; low new high bust effect. Straight front, women. The bust is cutlow andthe hips and very long hips with unboned nine out of ten figures. Has low bust and 
bust, deep over hip and abdomen. Of gives a very slender effect to the waist; are not too long. Made in a number’ apron extension. Reduces waist and deen hip. One of the best fitting models 
sterling jean in white and drab, black medium long hip, front and side sup- of qualities retailing up to $2.50. Style hips. Made of strong coutil_in white of the Erect Form line. Made of an unu- 


sateen and white batiste. orters. Of white or drab coutil, white 952 is made of white or drab coutil and drab or white batiste. Front and sually nice quality of coutil in white or drab 
Sizes 19 to 30. Price . . 1.50 atiste or net. 


Sizes 18 to 30. and white batiste. Sizes 18 to 24. side supporters. Sizes 19 as well as white batiste. Front and $ 
This model also made in $1 and $2.50 qualities. Pe .6- es So" eo Be em po $1 BE sai c 8 ae Se ee $1 to OO. Price. os e 4 $1.50 side supporters. Sizes 18to30. Price 1 
All of these models, as well as numerous other styles in Erect Form and Nuform 


Corsa Ymay be found foun wtnlar's st print sanging tom give s5¢ WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, Dept. A—377-379 Broadway, New York 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should renew at once. using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
’ renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received and duly entered. It is 
because we begin to pack each issue in mail-bags two weeks 
or more before mailing, and the renewal has reached us 
after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 

lf your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of April to avoid missing 
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United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Mexico, and the 
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The Remark is Often Made that we Ameri- 
cans are all for ourselves: that we are too 
material: that we are too busy making 
money to think much of the softer side of 
things. But facts and figures do not 
always agree with these charges. 


Take These Facts, for Instance: In the 
Christmas JOURNAL we printed a page on 
which the heads of some of the great organ- 
izations for the needy told what they would 
like most to make happy those in their 
charge —things which they would be glad 
to receive from JOURNAL readers if any felt 
inclined to give. 

Mrs. Alden, for instance, of the Sunshine 
Society, asked for a single two-cent stamp 
from each of her readers to mail her 
Sunshine Christmas packages. How many 
stamps do you suppose she received? Over 
one hundred thousand stamps—or, to be 
exact, 110,650—all in stamps or their 
equivalent in money! The result was that 
the International Sunshine Society, for the 
first time in its history, was able to mail all 
its Christmas packages to its thousands of 
needy ones in time for Christmas Day! 

Mr. Crittenton, of the Florence Crittenton 
Ilomes, asked for stockings for his girls. 
The result here was again simply amazing: 
2851 pairs of stockings were received, more 
than a hundred dollars in cash, and scores of 
new friends made for this splendid charity. 


Mrs. Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers 
of America, asked for shoes. ' They came: 
came from every part of this broad land: 
literally poured in; even from far-away 
Sitka, in Alaska, two pairs of baby shoes 
were sent. There were shoes of all sizes 
and descriptions, from dainty styles for 
little feet, to heavy brogans for men who 
have hard work to do. And the letters that 
came with them were full of sympathy and 
good cheer. in all, about three hundred 
pairs were sent, besides warm clothing — 
which was every bit as acceptable. More 
than this, there were gifts of money amount- 
ing to more than four hundred dollars. 

The Commander of the Salvation Army 
asked for toys, and there was a prompt and 
hearty response in all the cities where the 
Army has important stations. 


Mr. Booker Washington Asked for Books for 
his new library at Tuskegee, and with 
him, again, the response was astonishing. 
Nearly one thousand books were received, 
in single volumes and in complete sets, giv- 
ing the library a splendid start; while, as 
Mr. Washington says, a direct interest was 
created in his work in a great many new 
places, as shown by letters received from 
every part of the Union. 


The Shut-In Society’s request was for hot- 
water bags for its invalids. The result here 
was of the same generous order, and 260 
hot-water bags were received, 140 more 
were sent direct to invalids by donors, to 
furnished addresses, a goodly sum _ of 
money was contributed, and warm wrappers, 
dressing-sacques, bed-shoes, and the like, 
all came in a steady stream to the Society in 
season to make Christmas a very happy day 
for the needy people who had dared to hope 
for just such things. 


Jacob Riis, for his Neighborhood Settle- 
ment, asked for coal. That was a handicap 
for him, because everybody else had asked 
for things that could be sent by mail. But 
some of the good people in New York evi- 
dently were glad to know just how they 
could help Mr. Riis, for one load of coal 
after another was brought to the Settlement, 
until there was more than enough to keep 
the house warm through the winter. And 
heretofore how to get coal has been the 
great problem at the Settlement. All in 
all, more than two hundred and fifty dollars 
in cash was given to Mr. Riis. 


_ Dr. Emma E. Walker, whose daily work 
in one of the large hospitals in New York 
City has shown her how much comfort and 
pleasure a little sufferer may derive from 
possessing even the simplest of gifts, offered 
a number of practical suggestions to the 
girls who read her articles in THE JOURNAL. 
They responded nobly, from Maine to 
California, sending scrapbooks, puzzles, 
dolls, boxes of toys, pretty cards, paper 
dolls and a great variety of other things— 
but always just the right things for children 
who were sick or crippled: something to 
make their Christmas a happy one in spite 
of their infirmities. 


Were Not These Wonderful Results? They 
speak loudly for the warmth of heart of the 
average JOURNAL reader—a warmth that 
we have, personally, felt so many times. 
But now the outcast, the poor, the needy, 
felt the warmth of the American woman’s 
heart—and the man’s heart, too, for men, 
women and children all joined in giving, 
and felt pleasure in giving. And to those 
readers who so generously poured forth 
their tokens of good will THE JOURNAL 
sends its most heartfelt thanks. The good 
that was done cannot be reckoned — cannot 
be told. Norcan the farreaching results be 
measured. We only know that all over this 
broad land, in large cities and small and 
remote villages, there are thousands of 
people who have been made glad by the 
action of those who saw these Christmastide 
appeals. Never has THE JOURNAL felt 
so proud of its readers nor so grateful to 
them. They have proved to us anew, in 
a truly magnificent manner, the truth of a 
feeling that has long been with us: that no 
magazine on earth has a warmer-hearted 
or more generous constituency of readers 
and friends than has THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 


Then Came Our Own Christmas Present from 
our readers, and it was a royal one! With 
our Christmas issue we increased the price 
of THE JOURNAL from to to 15 cents. Of 
course, we were a bit anxious as to the result. 
We had increased the price from necessity: 
not from choice. Would our readers think 
enough of the magazine to pay the extra 5 
cents? That was our Christmas question. 
We had confidence they would; still there 
was always the doubt. But we printed a 
million copies, just the same—or, to be 
exact, 25,000 more than a million. 


The Result was Indeed Gratifying —to us, 
at all events, if not to thousands of disap- 
pointed buyers. Within ten days after 
publication there was scarcely a copy of the 
Christmas JOURNAL to be had on any news- 
stand. Orders came in for hundreds and 
thousands, but we were sold out, too. By 
December third we had not a copy even for 
new subscribers. Of course, we were de- 
lighted that the edition was sold out so 
quickly. Still, that was only one number. 


Would the People Buy the January number 
with equal generosity, and pay the extra 
price? was our next anxiety. The issue 
was no sooner published than that anxiety 
was gloriously removed from our minds. 
The huge edition melted like snow. While 
in January, 1904, at the ro-cent’ price, we 
had printed and sold 44,000 copies more 
than the million, this year, at 15 cents, that 
edition was quickly passed, and we printed 
and sold 80,000 copies beyoud the million: 
36,000 copies more at the 15-cent price than 
at the 1o-cent price! 


Do You Wonder We Enjoyed our Christmas 
and the opening New Year? It was proven 
to us that we had done right, and our 
readers had approved. The _ particular 
pleasure to us came in the fact that the 
magazine was thought by our friends to be 
worth 15 cents: that the value was there 
and they were ready to pay it. And for 
that evidence of approval we once more 
come to our readers with grateful thanks. 
It was a great reward for years of hard 
work. 


A Great Many Readers are Asking if we 
mean to increase the subscription price of 
THE JOURNAL. Frankly, we don’t know. 
We certainly shall have to do so if the people 
demand the large magazine which, at present, 
they are asking for. Take the last three 
numbers, for example: January, February 
and this March issue. To each we added 
eight extra pages, because our readers have 
asked for things that we couldn’t give them 
in a magazine of fewer pages. These extra 
pages did not begin to be paid for in the 
extra advertising we secured, for although 
we added eight extra pages we put in only 
four extra columns of advertising, so that 
the reader was the gainer by twenty-eight 
columns of extra literary matter out of a 
total of thirty-two columns. Of course, 
white paper costs money, and large sums of 
it when you have to buy enough, as we do, 
for over a million copies. It costs, also, a 
pretty big sum just to print eight million 
additional pages. So if, as we say, the 
people demand this larger magazine regu- 
larly, as they seem inclined to do, we shall 
have to increase our subscription price, so 
as to ‘‘ come out whole,’’ as the saying is. 
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A Larger Prize Offer This Time 
$750 


For Billboard Removal Photographs 


Last time we offered $500 for billboard removal photographs. We are so much en- 
couraged by the results, as shown on page 23 of this issue of The Journal, that we now 
make a larger offer—$750 this time and more prizes. 


Each set to consist of two photographs only: 


FIRST, one photograph to show a fence, barn, house, outbuilding, billboard or other 
surface, or a field or lot in city or country, upon which are displayed painted or papered 


SECOND, one photograph to show the same location (from the same standpoint if 
possible), with the advertisement features permanently removed. 


The photographs to be accompanied by a signed guarantee of the owner of the prop- 
erty, countersigned by the pastor of a church in the same city or town, that all adver- 
tising features will be permanently kept off the building or other surface photographed; 
description, not exceeding one hundred words, giving the exact location of the 
sign or advertisement, and reciting how the removal of the advertisements was secured. 


$50 as a Fifth Prize 
$125 in sums of $25 each, 


$750 in all 


Good sets of photographs not awarded prizes will be purchased at not less than $15 a set. 
The prizes will be awarded to those phot 
editors, the greatest improvement in the landscape or neighborhood effected by the re- 
moval of the advertisements. The right to withhold all awards, if the material received 


But two photographs are wanted in each set, both “before” and “after” from the 
, signed guarantee and 100-word article must be 
sent together in one envelope, or flat ny 
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Still, on One Point Every Reader may feel 
assured: if we decide to increase the sub- 
scription price plenty of notice will be 
given, in the magazine, of our intention, so 
that all may renew their subscriptions at 
the present dollar price, if they want to do 
so. But we shall refrain from an increase 
just as long as we possibly can. 


Strange as it May Seem, speaking of ad- 
vertising, some of our readers think that THE 
JOURNAL carries more advertising in it than 
do the other magazines. Now, as a matter of 
fact, itcarries much less. We are very care- 
ful about overloading the magazine with ad- 
vertising —so careful that ours is one of the 
few magazines published that refuses adver- 
tising each month. How much less adver- 
tising THE JOURNAL really carries than do 
the other magazines is demonstrated in this 
table, compiled by the editor of ‘‘ Printers’ 
Ink,’’ showing the number of lines of ad- 
vertising in the various December maga- 
zines. Notice, if you please, that THE 
JOURNAL is last in a list of fourteen maga- 
zines! 


Number of Lines of Advertising in One 
(December) Issue: 


Review of Reviews 


» 43,776 
Harper’s Monthly 41,496 
Everybody’s . . 39,900 
McClure’s . 39,047 
Scribner’s 34,980 
Century 34,392 
Munsey’s ere eee 34,088 
Country Life in America 33,306 
World’s Work . 32,172 
Atlantic Monthly 28,628 
Booklovers . , 27,732 
Leslie’s Monthly . 25,992 
Metropolitan . 23,432 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 22,800 


So you see, in actual figures, we are not so 
much of an “‘ advertising sheet ’’’ as some of 
our readers think we are! 


Now, of Course, Our Minds are all centred 
on our new fashion patterns. Will our 
friends buy them? And if they do buy 
them, what is more important, will they 
like them? Will they feel, as we do, that 
the patterns ave good, and that we were 
right in the move to supply them? We are 
keen to know this: anxious to learn what 
our friends think; and they can do us no 
greater favor than to tell us, frankly, what 
they think of the patterns after they have 
tried them. Will you, as a friend of THE 
JOURNAL, so oblige us? Bad or good, we 
want to know about them. 


You Will See, This Month, we give a few 
more patterns than we gave last month. 
Perhaps next month, when we issue our 
special Spring Fashion Number, we shall 
make patterns of all the styles which we 
willshow. But we want to go slow, and go 
right. And it is for you to lead us in this 
pattern business. We are new hands at it, 
although the hands that cut the models and 
make the patterns are old at the business. 
Still, it is for you to decide, and we await 
your verdict. Are THE JOURNAL’S patterns 
worth while, or are they not? And is the 
new Pattern Chart worth all that it costs us 
tomake? Isitarealhelp? Does it makea 
pattern clearer to you—easier tomake? Any 
advice along this line will be very gratefully 
received. Write, please, to our Pattern 
Bureau. 


The Famous Christy Girl as a Bride, shown 
on this month’s cover, will, of course, be 
actively sought after by girls as a ‘‘ poster’’ 
for their rooms, as is everything that Mr. 
Howard Chandler Christy draws nowadays. 
So we have printed a special edition, just the 
same as the cover, with title, etc., retained, 
but with no advertisements on the back, 
and we will send a copy of this edition, 
rolled in a strong tube, to any address, post- 
age free, for 10 cents —so long as the edition 
lasts. The earlier the order, the surer, of 
course, is the chance of getting a copy. 
We have only a limited supply. 


Church Supper Prize Awards. Over 1700 
manuscripts were submitted in this compe- 
tition, and THE JoURNAL has many good 
ideas to give its readers who are interested 
in church work along social lines. The 
following awards have’been made: 


First Prize: Mrs. F. Brewster, Minnesota. 
SECOND Prize: Eva V. Bailey, Washington. 
TuirD Prize: Mrs. J. Stewart French, Tennessee. 
FourtH Prize: Amy W. Sellers, Pennsylvania. 
































There is no guesswork about the making of 
Ivory Soap. 

The formula is exact; so much of this; so 
much of that; so much of the other. 

The materials must be of a certain standard; 
the highest. Our chemists analyze them and see 
that they are. 





COPYRIGHT 1904 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


The analysis is not a perfunctory, “hit or 
miss” affair. It is exact. 

The plain truth is, that if Ivory Soap sold for 
a dollar an ounce, instead of less than a cent, it 
would be no better, no purer than it is. 

Best, because purest, of bath, toilet and fine 
laundry soaps. 


Ivory Soap—IT FLoats. 
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Yearly Subscription, One Dollar 
Single Copy, Fifteen Cents 
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This is the third of a series of pictures by Miss Smith, illustrating Th © ri rst Love 


“The First Steps in a Child’s Life.” The others will show: 


“The First Sermon” and “The First Dissipation.” By Jessie Willcox Smith 
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Why | Never Have Trouble with My Servants 


FTER’ sixteen years of ex- 
A perience as a housekeeper 
and employer of servants 
| have come to some personal 
practical conclusions that I be- 
lieve are worth while the con- 
sideration of other housewives ; 
for even in this day of change 
and dissatisfaction I am usually able to keep my serv- 
ants as long as I wish to, or until they marry. Two 
years is the shortest time I ever kept a servant, and 
seven the longest. I may say, also, that I have had in 
these sixteen years the usual variety of nationalities — 
German, Irish, Swedes, colored girls, and one Japanese 
man—and that the conditions of my household have 
not always been ideal, for I have lived in an apartment 
in a big city; too close to other people’s maids, in.a sub- 
urban town, and finally, as at present, in a somewhat 
lonely and remote suburban ‘‘park,’’ with neither a 
shop nor a church nor even a public, lighted highway 
within half a mile. 1 mention all these things because, as 
all mistresses know, such conditions tend to make the 
situation difficult for both mistress and maid. And yet I 
have been successful both in getting good servants and 
in keeping them. I say this in all humility, and in the 
simple hope that what I have learned for myself of the 
somewhat’ difficult. art of: keeping a servant may be of 
value to some othef mistress. 
or ae 
The Recipe for Keeping a Good Servant‘ begins very 
much like that for cooking the proverbial hare, and con- 
sists in first getting one; and to this task an employer 
needs to bring a great deal of care, pains, patience and 
good sense. It may be easier to telephone or to go in 
person or send one’s husband to the nearest intelligence- 
office, and annex the most promising applicant in the 
office at the time. But it is by no means the best way. 
The intelligence-office as a last resort is not to be utterly 
despised, yet it is with me distinctly the last resort. 
Bear in mind that I am giving only my own personal 
opinions. Other mistresses may have different experi- 
ences and different opinions. Advertising fora maid in 
a first-class paper is occasionally productive of good 
results, but the one best way I have tound is that of 
answering for myself advertisements in high-class papers, 
selecting those first of all in which the mistress offers to 
recommend the maid personally. I have waited days 
and days (and done my own work meanwhile) for a 
chance to answer such an advertisement, and I have sel- 
dom found myself unrewarded. In fact, I have secured 
nearly all my maids in this way. In smaller cities this 
may not be the custom, but in any large city or town 
there is always a class of servants who do not like the 
intelligence-offices, and who find their places through 
personal advertisements or through the services of some 
triend. And they are certainly the best class to be had. 


ax 


In Engaging a Maid, if it is possible, see the last mis- 
tress with whom she has lived, and insist upon clear and 
direct answers to your questions. At this meeting it is 
well also to scan the mistress somewhat closely and to 
indulge in a little psychological study. If she is a gen- 
tlewoman the balance will swing at once in the girl’s 
favor, but always be sure, however indubitable the 
breeding of the mistress, that she can really recommend 
the maid. Make your questions definite and find out 
whether the girl is actually worth engaging. I once 
answered the advertisement of a ‘‘ lady who wished to 
recommend her waitress,’’ only to discover after some 
questions that the mistress, who was a gentle, little, old 
woman, was discharging the maid because she was 
incompetent and disobedient, ‘‘ but young,’’ said the 
dear lady extenuatingly, and she hoped a younger and 
firmer hand than her own might be able to make some- 
thing out of the girl. When I sympathized, but pointed 
out that what I came in search of was a competent 
waitress, and not a wayward young person to discipline, 
she sighed a disappointed assent. She had hoped, she 
said, to find a good home for the girl. I need not point 
out the ludicrousness of the situation. I only tell the 
story to show how necessary it is to have a frank talk 
with the mistress as well as with the maid, in case you 
are answering an advertisement in which the former 
employer figures at all. In any other case, suppose, for 
instance, that you find the girl in a boarding-house, or 
that she has answered your own advertisement, she will 
doubtless have a number of well-thumbed ‘‘ references ”’ 
to offer you. And here I fly in the face of good judg- 
ment possibly by confessing that, although I read such 
documents carefully, I seldom pay much attention to 
them. So deplorable is the state of conscience in the 
average woman employer that almost any kind of a maid 
can get a good ‘‘ reference’’ from her. These references 
are worth, in nine cases out of ten, just about as much 
as the paper they are written on. So, though I appear 
to be reading them carefully, what I really am doing is 
noting the paper, the handwriting, the general indica- 
tions that tell an experienced employer what kind of 
homes the girl has lived in, and what her standards of 
living are. And then I carefully notice certain things 
about the maid herself — whether her hair is neatly and 
simply arranged, especially whether she is tidily shod, 
and (if she is applying for a place as waitress) whether 
she steps lightly and carries herself well, and in what 
condition are her hands and nails. 


ax 


When Engaging Either a Cook or Waitress I always 
carry what I call my ‘“‘ little green book,’’ in which is 
written carefully each day’s work for one entire month. 
For the cook, the hours of her meals and the courses of 
food expected are put down, together with the special 
days for washing, cleaning and other associated yy 
The waitress’s book has her more varied dutjes just as 





By Annette Jaynes Miller 


clearly defined. Besides the regular waiting and cham- 
berwork, she has certain days for cleaning the different 
rooms of the house, and another for polishing the silver 
and brasses. This little green book I insist upon each 
applicant’s reading through carefully. ‘‘ That is what 
you will have to do,’’ I tell her, ‘‘ and so far as I know 
now it is a// you will have to do; but I do not allow my 
maids to slight their work in any way. I expect you to 
do the best work you can each day and not to leave 
things over from one day to the next. It’s a clear busi- 
ness agreement between us : so much money for so much 
work. If I pay you all your money I expect you to do 
all your work. I| think you will find me a reasonable 
mistress, and you know now exactly what your work 
will be. If you are willing to try it you may come, and 
if at the end of a month either of us is not satisfied with 
her bargain we’ll part with good feelings on both sides.’’ 
I have seldom found a maid who was not pleased with 
the definite way in which her work was planned for her. 


ax 


The Greatest Trouble they have to encounter in serv- 
ice, so many girls have told me, is that the employer, in 
engaging them, does not give them a really definite idea 
of what they are expected to do. The maid usually con- 
siders that this is a deliberate deception planned in order 
to secure her (and I do fear that it sometimes is !), and 
she resents it accordingly when she finds herself asked 
to perform all kinds of duties not nominated in the bond. 
To be sure, there are in my household, as in most others, 
emergencies when I must ask more of the cook or wait- 
ress than she was engaged to do; but on such occasions 
I always distinctly state that fact to her, and usually tell 
her why I am compelled to ask it. As soon as she is 
satished of my good faith I find her entirely willing. 
There is no way more successful of keeping a maid than 
this constant and direct personal touch. I know what 
she does, when and how she does it, and I show my 
approbation of good work as readily as I do my dis- 
approval of slovenly work. I have always thought of 
my housekeeping as an actual business of which I am 
the head and in which my two maids are working 
partners — for I never retain servants who are not in- 
telligent enough to be working partners. I get intelli- 
gent girls because I will have no others, and because I 
pay them good wages; and I know of no other way of 
obtaining so large a return on money as in investing it in 
intelligent house service. I can do without a new dress 
in the course of a year if it is necessary, but I cannot 
economize on the brains in my kitchen. It costs too 
much, not only in comfort and well-being, in nervous 
wear and tear, but in actual money as well. There 
is no waste in the household like that of a cook who 
spoils good food by bad cooking, or a waitress who 
breaks the china, loses the fine table-napkins, or dis- 
organizes the plumbing by stopping up the drains. 


ox 


With Two Fairly Sensible and Intelligent Girls in my 
house I at once proceed to make them working partners 
in it. I don’t ‘‘ give orders” in that lofty and imper- 
sonal way which some mistresses have. I talk the work 
over with each girl each day, separately, of course, for I 
never let one girl know what I say to the other, lest there 
be some slightest cause for humiliation on the one hand 
or for a suspicion of favoritism on the other. In these 
talks (which I have every day as soon as breakfast is 
over) we plan out together all the day’s routine. The 
meals are written out, the orders for the grocer and the 
butcher also, in case I cannot see them in person, as I 
usually do. In talking with the cook I take this oppor- 
tunity either to criticise or praise the cooking of the day 
before. If something offered at the table was particu- 
larly good I say so, or if it was not right I tell her that 
with good-natured frankness. There is a good deal of 
art, not to say artfulness, in criticising a servant’s work 
openly and yet keeping the atmosphere perfectly clear 
of misapprehension between yourself and her. Usually 
I try to make the cook criticise her own work in some 
such fashion as this. Suppose, for instance, that the pud- 
ding was not good. ‘‘ Mary,’’ I say, ‘‘do you know 
any reason why the pudding last night was not up to 
your usual standard ?”’ 

‘* No, ma’am,”’ she replies ; ‘‘ I didn’t know it wasn’t.”’ 

‘** Well, it wasn’t,’’ I answer, in perfect good nature. 
‘* You know that pudding is one of your great successes, 
but last night there was something wrong. Didn't you 
notice it yourself?’’ 

‘** Well, ma’am, to tell the truth, I never tasted it,’’ says 
Mary. 

‘* Then of course you couldn’t know,”’ I reply; ‘* but 
I'll tell you what I think.’’ I say ‘‘ think,’’ but I always 
know, for I have not gone through sixteen years of 
housekeeping without knowing as much about cooking 
as my cook does. I should be ashamed of myself if I 
didn’t. And so I tell her with careful directness what 
I know as if I merely suspected it. 


ax 


I Never Scold My Servants. I said that to a friend 
one day, and she laughed in something like derision. 
** Never scold aservant!’’ she cried. ‘‘ What nonsense ! 
Why, I wouldn’t have a servant that I couldn’t scold. It 
eases my nerves so.’’ Well, perhaps it does—hers. It 
wouldn’t mine. It would only make me lose my self- 
respect. For if the girl should ‘‘ answer back’’ she 
would be impertinent and I should have to swallow that 
or else I should be obliged to discharge her for disre- 
spect. If she shouldn’t answer back, but kept a respect- 
ful silence, she would be the better lady, because she 
could control herself under provocation, for when a 
woman scolds she always says too much. This is not 
to say that I never remonstrate with my girls. I should 
be ‘‘ entertaining angels,’’ not employing average human 
beings, if this were so. But when an occasion arises that 
calls for remonstrance I give it, squarely, gravely, 


distinctly, at a time when I am 
not nervous or irritable, lest I 
should say more than would be 
just. But my maid understands 
thoroughly that the situation is 
serious, that if she is not per- 
fectly willing to accept the fact 
that I am the mistress, and that, 
after all, it is my work she is doing and my money she 
is receiving, the bargain between us will cease. 

I try always to make the most of the importance and 
dignity of the work which is intrusted to my maids, and 
therefore I consider it only fair to pont them from 
annoyance or unnecessary interruption while at their 
work. It is an unwritten law in the household that no 
one but myself must give an order about the housework, 
nor do I send orders by the waitress to the cook, or to 
the cook by the waitress. I consider the kitchen and its 
appendages as their special offices, and no one of the 
family except myself goes into it. Especially do I keep 
my husband out of it—and he does not consider himself 
a henpecked husband, either! I have never yet known 
a cook who was not annoyed by the presence in her 
kitchen of the man of the house, or a waitress who was 
not disconcerted by special attendance required by 
‘** himself’’ in the round of her daily tasks. 


an 


Two Secrets of Success. Right here I may perhaps 
emphasize the two secrets of any housekeeper’s success 
in getting on well with her servants. First she must 
have a real love for her profession of housekeeping, 
and a practical understanding of all its workings. The 
mistress of a house stands in the same relation to it, 
practically, as the head of a business house does to his 
business. She is its chief executive. What kind ofa 
business head would any man make if his subordinates 
knew his business better than he did? To the distaste 
and ignorance of many women for the details of house- 
keeping I attribute much of the friction and misunder- 
standing between mistress and maid. 

The second secret of success lies in establishing not 
only a fair and distinct understanding about the house- 
work considered as a business, but also in keeping a real 
human relation between one’s self and one’s maids. I try 
to think of my girls not only as working partners but as 
human beings just like myself, and to treat them with as 
much consideration as I do the other two members of 
my family. I give each girl a room to herself, as com- 
fortable, if not as handsomely furnished, as the other 
bedrooms in the house ; each maid has her own supply 
of bed linen and towels. I provide good, substantial 
table linen and china for the kitchen table and a big 
rocking-chair for an occasional rest. I take an interest 
in their health, and if they are not well I prescribe such 
simple remedies as I would for my daughter or my hus- 
band under like conditions. While in no sense do I make 
intimates of them, | offer them the opportunity of an 
interest in our home life outside the mere round of their 
work. If I have a pretty new frock fresh from the dress- 
maker’s I often show it to them, or call them in to see 
my daughter when she wears her new hat for the first 
time. Since we live out of town, and their opportunities 
for having their own clothes made are limited, I allow 
them to employ my visiting dressmaker occasionally for a 
day or two, to remodel their gowns or do other things 
they may need to make them comfortable. When it is 
possible I let them plan such meals for themselves as 
they like best. For instance, most maids like corned 
beef and cabbage and fried onions, two dishes that are 
especially unpleasant to my family. Therefore, if we are 
going out to dinner I tell the girls to cook these dishes 
for themselves, stipulating only that all odor shall be 
quite out of the house when we get back. We never eat 
pickles, yet I almost always have a jar in the kitchen. 
Why shouldn’t I consider their tastes? Am I not always 
asking them to consider mine? It costs nothing but a 
little kind thought, and it is returned a hundredfold. 


ox 


The Two Vexed Matters of company and days out I 
settled for myself long ago, quite differently from other 
mistresses possibly, but satisfactorily tousall. Astocom- 
pany, I have one invariable rule : no maid of mine must 
have callers in the kitchen during her working hours. 
There is no appeal from that. I tell her at the start 
that she must no more expect it than she would expect 
her brother or her father to be having callers during 
his hours at the mill or the factory. ‘* Would the fore- 
man allow that?’’ I ask. ‘‘ No, ma’am,”’ she answers. 
‘* No more will I,’’ I say. ‘* You are in my employ dur- 
ing your working hours just as much as your father is in 
his employer’s. You must tell your friends that they 
cannot visit you until your dinner-work is done. After 
that, up to ten o’clock I am glad for you to have your 
friends in, one or twoatatime.’’ On the cook’s Sunday 
out I ask the waitress if she would not like to have a 
friend come out in the afternoon and stay to supper with 
her, and vice versa when the waitress goes. We mis- 
tresses must try to remember that these girls are very 
much isolated in our households. The very necessities 
of their work shut them off from their own family and 
friends, and however superior we may consider our own 
stratum of society, after all, it is not theirs; and it isa 
law of human nature that no person can be cut off from 
his own kind without suffering a loss. Weare not satis- 
fied with the society of our servants— why should we 
expect them to be satisfied with ours? So I tell my 
girls I am glad for them to have company in the even- 
ing, and I am only sorry that there is no place for them 
to entertain but the kitchen. When I build a house I 
shall have a sitting-room for the maids, off the kitchen, 
where they can have a change from the day’s surround- 
ings when their work is over and their friends come in. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 52 
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Commander Peary 


AM asked to tell what has been and is the vazson a’ étre, 
the incentive, of Arctic work; what the attraction is 
that leads me personally to keep at it so persistently ; 

what my plans are; and what I| hope or expect to find at 
the North Pole. 

The incentives to Arctic voyages and exploration have 
been successively commerce, science, international rivalry. 
From the earliest voyages, in about 1500, to Franklin’s last 
voyage, in 1845, the incentive was commerce ; the desire, 
principally on the part of England, to find a Northeast 
passage—that is, a short cut to the riches of the East, 
independent of the Southern routes controlled by Spain 
and Portugal. With the realization in the middle of the 
last century, as the result of the numerous Franklin search 
expeditions, of the impracticability of such a route, and 
the appreciation of the great geographical results of those 
expeditions, came a desire to know more of the northern 
regions, and the tide of effort turned directly northward. 

Then science stepped in, and under the spur of such men 
as Nordenskjéld and Weyprecht reached its culmination 
in the series of International Circumpolar Stations which 
in 1882 surrounded the Pole. The failure of these expedi- 
tions to realize all anticipations, and the terrible disaster 
that befell one of them, cast a damper on all further 
attempts for years, and in this country even now, after a 
lapse of twenty years, has made it impossible to secure 
Government aid for Arctic work. 





With the Revival of Arctic Efforts during the past ten 
years, while the scientific side of the work is no less valu- 
able and no less an object than before, there has been 
more frankness in conceding the principal incentive, which 
in reality has been the strongest incentive even in the com- 
mercial and scientific endeavors—namely, the feeling of 
international rivalry. 

The incentive, then, of present-day Arctic and Antarctic 
efforts is international rivalry. These efforts are in the 
same class as the Olympic games, the international yacht 
races, the intercollegiate football matches. And this puts 
it on an even higher plane in the world’s economics than 
ever before, for it is the spirit which trains men, and builds 
nations, to make an indelible mark in history. And the 
scientific aspect, the geographical accessions, are not 
abandoned, but continue just the same. 


The Personal Attraction of the Work is threefold: It is 
the charm of the Arctic, the appeal of the primeval 
world to the primeval man, stirring the last drops of the 
blood of the cave men still lingering in our veins; the 
physical Just of struggling with and overcoming the stern- 
est natural obstacles on the face of the earth, the tonic of 
contact with Nature in her grandest, most savage aspects. 
This feeling is common to every live man, every man with 
red blood in his veins, who goes within the Arctic Circle. 

It is the intoxication of treading where human foot has 
never trod before, of looking where human eye has never 
looked before. It is the feeling that was in the heart of 
Columbus, of Balboa, of Stanley, and will be in the hearts 
of a few more men yet before the earth gives up its last 
unknown mile; and it is the feeling that pays for all the 
cold, the hunger, the risk, the worry, the aches and pains. 
This is a feeling that has been common to every man 
who has touched virgin soil. 

Last and strongest, it is the desire to do that which 
I have put my hand to accomplish, the object to 
which I have devoted my little fortune, twelve of the 
best years of my life, part of the very body God gave 
me. I believe yet that I can do it, and win for my 
great country this last splendid trophy, and place our 
seal forever upon the top of the earth. 

Were it not for this last I should not continue my 
efforts. There is no money in it; I doubt if there is 
increased honor or reputation ; and even if there were 
money in it, that would not tempt me to repeat what 
I have already endured, to exile myself for several 
years from all that makes life pleasant, and to take 
further chances. I do not refer to danger or peril : 
those are largely a fiction of the popular mind. 1 
mean the incessant brute labor, the never-ending dis- 
comfort, the scant rations, the aches and weariness, and 
the countless annoyances and irritations of the work. 


My Plan of Attack Upon the Pole is briefly as fol- 
lows : I propose to make use of the Smith Sound or 
American route to the Pole; to use dogs for tractive 
power, to utilize the utmost efforts and fullest re- 
sources of the entire tribe of Whale Sound Eskimos 
(the most Northerly human beings on the globe); and 
to have the aid of the most powerful steamer that can 
be built for the purpose. 

The advantages of this route over all others are a 
fixed land base one hundred miles nearer the Pole, a 
more rigid ice pack extending poleward, a wider land 
base upon which to return, and a well-known line of 
communication and retreat from winter quarters to 
comparatively low latitudes. 
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North Pole 


By Commander Robert E. Peary, United States Navy 


The use of dogs and the Eskimos is the fruit of years 
of experience. 

Sailing North from the United States about the first of 
next July I should take on board my Eskimos, establish 
my permanent sub-base at Cape Sabine, and then make 
every effort to force my ship to the Northern shore of Grant 
Land, establishing as far as practicable en roufe generous 
caches and possibly one or two small colonies of Eskimos. 


Here I Should Go Into Winter Quarters, and in the earliest 
returning daylight of the following February start due North 
over the polar pack with a small, light pioneer party, fol- 
lowed by a large, heavy main party, in the attempt to cover 
the last stage of the journey to the Pole. If successful in 
this I should return to the ship late in May or early in June, 
before the ice of the polar ocean became impracticable for 
travel ; break my ship out of her winter quarters late in 
July or August, and return home, arriving in September or 
October, about fifteen months after my departure. 

Should the ice conditions of the first year be such as to 
negative my reaching the desired winter quarters I should 
winter at the farthest practicable point north and push the 
ship to the northern shore of Grant Land the second sum- 
mer, beginning my sledge journey in the second February 
after my departure, and returning, in that event, in 
September or October of the second year, after an absence 
of twenty-seven monthis. 

This plan is the result of some twelve years of almost 
continuous experience in high latitudes, and is based upon 
an extended personal acquaintance with the region from 
Cape York to eighty-four degrees North latitude, and a 
thorough familiarity with climatic and other conditions and 
with the Eskimos. 


The Work Outlined Above comprises two distinct stages : 
the navigation of my ship to the northern shore of Grant 
Land ; the traverse of the polar pack with sledges from the 
northern shore of Grant Land to the Pole and return. 

The voyage of the ship also comprises two distinct parts : 
the first, from the United States to Cape Sabine, well known 
and easily accomplished by a suitable ship every summer ; 
the second, the distance from Cape Sabine to the northern 
shore of Grant Land, three hundred and fifty miles of diff- 
cult and uncertain ice navigation. 

Four ships—the Polaris, the Alert, the Discovery and 
the Proteus — have accomplished this second stage. This 
stretch of ice navigation I consider the crucial part of my 
problem, and for it want, and must have, the most power- 
tul ship I can obtain—that is, a powerful steel-sheathed 
steamer as solid as oak and steel can make her. 


The Second Stage of My Work comprises the sledge trip 
from the northern shore of Grant Land to the Pole and 
back again. The requirements for this trip are such refine- 
ment of equipment, methods and personnel as will permit 
an average daily rate of advance that will enable me to 
cover the distance of five hundred miles out, and an equal 
distance back, on the rations forming a maximum sledge- 
load at starting. 

As my basis tor feeling that I may be able to give a good 
account of this portion of the journey is the tact that the 
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average air-line distance from start to finish of my four 
journeys in the same regions in the years 1892, 1895, 1900 
and 1902 is a little greater than the air-line distance from 
the northern shore of Grant Land tothe Pole. The air-line 
distance of my sledge journey in the spring of 1900 is such 
that had my starting point been as far north as Abruzzi’s it 
would have carried me to the Pole; or if my starting point 
had been as far north as Nansen’s, or the northern shore 
of Grant Land, it would have carried me beyond the Pole 
and back again. 

This is the plan of campaign which Assistant Secretary 
Darling, of the Navy, has been pleased to commend, and 
for the execution of which he has granted the necessary 
leave. This is the plan which has the approval and sym- 
pathy of President Roosevelt. 


What Do I Expect to Find at the Pole? I could easier 
tell what I do wo¢ expect to find there. I do not expect 
to find any Semmes Hole, any open polar sea, any beauti- 
fully rounded mountain for the earth to whirl upon ; in 
fact, I expect to find nothing abnormal. If there is land it 
will be similar to other Arctic lands ; if sea, a sea similar to 
other Arctic seas. 

There is no portion of the earth’s surface where it is 
more distinctly impossible to prophesy or forecast what is 
beyond the horizon of actual vision than in the Arctic 
regions. The truth of this statement has been most strik- 
ingly exemplified in the past. 

In 1818 Sir John Ross made a voyage to Baffin Bay, and 
returning reported that body of water to be a closed sea. 
To the westward, at the head of an inlet which he called 
Lancaster Sound, he showed on his chart a range of high 
mountains. 

A few years later Parry entered the Sound, and before a 
favoring wind went spanking away to the westward beyond 
the hundredth meridian, and never saw these mountains. 
Later explorations showed the great inlet of Smith Sound 
extending, as we now know, to the central polar basin, 
and Jones Sound penetrating far to the Northwestward, 
also leading from this ‘‘ closed sea.”’ 

Again it was conclusively determined theoretically, by 
geographers, that the interior of Greenland was a fertile, or 
at least an ice-free, country, surrounded by an ice barrier 
near the coast. Further explorations show the interior to 
be absolutely and completely buried under an enormous 
ice-cap. 


Kane and Hayes stood upon the shores of the ‘‘open 
polar sea,’’ as they supposed ; yet that ‘* open polar sea”’ 
has not only retreated but absolutely disappeared before 
the footsteps of subsequent explorers. 

Petermann, one of the greatest of geographers, proved 
conclusively, in a theoretical way, that Greenland was one 
extremity of a great Arctic continent extending across the 
Pole, and Wrangel Land the other. Later the Corwin 
determined Wrangel ‘‘ Land’’ to be an almost insignifi- 
cant island of contracted dimensions, and we know now 
that Greenland ends four hundred and fifty miles short of 
the Pole. 

For years Franz Josef Land was supposed to be the 
Southern extension of an Arctic continent, yet the Fram 
drifted across its meridian north of it, seeing no land. 
So the instances could be duplicated. 

As a matter of fact, there may be land within thirty 
miles of Nansen’s or Abruzzi’s farthest, and yet neither 
of them the wiser for it. Until we reach the Pole no 
one can say what is there, whether land or water. 

For myself, as a practical worker in the field, taking 
what I find rather than theorizing as to what I 
ought to find, I recognize fully this probability ; and 
that I have not urged it—in fact, have leaned the 
other way — is due to the confirmed pessimism which 
long years of Arctic work and disappointments have 
taught me—pessimism as to any conditions which 
will simplify or render easier the work I have laid 
out for myself. 


The Existence of Land anywhere between the 
northern shore of Grant Land and the Pole would so 
greatly simplify my work and reduce its difficulties 
that I do not let myself dwell upon it. But the possi- 
bility is there — an isolated island-continent, an Arctic 
Atlantis, with a fauna and flora of its own, with one 
day and one night in the year, lying there through 
the blinding days and opaque nights of countless 
geologic ages, as completely isolated from the world 
as if it were on Mars. 

Think of the satisfaction of lifting such a land out 
of the heart of the polar sea with the Stars and 
Stripes of ‘‘ Old Glory.’’ Think of writing upon 
that land some name to endure indelibly till that 
day when ‘‘ the heavens shall wither like a scroll,”’ 
to show forever that we own the top of the earth. 
Believe me, there is room yet in this prosaic world 
for a new sensation. 
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Ghosts and Visions that People Have Seen 





FARMER— 
Michael Con- 
ley—living near 
Ionia, Jowa, went 
to Dubuque for 
medical treatment on February 1, 1891. 
Two days later his body was found in an 
outbuilding of the Jefferson House and was carried to 
the morgue, where, after an inquest, it was prepared 
for shipment to his late home. The old clothes which he 
wore were thrown outside the morgue, on the ground, 
and he was prepared for burial in a new suit of black 
with white shirt and black satin slippers of an unusual pat- 
tern not in the local market. His son, Patrick, hastened 
to Dubuque and returned home with the remains. 
When he arrived at the farmhouse with the coffin, and 
told his sister Lizzie that her father was dead, she fell 
into a swoon in which she remained for several hours. 
Lizzie Conley had not seen her father’s corpse ; yet 
when she recovered from her swoon she declared that 
her father had appeared to her in a vision. She 
described in detail his burial clothes, even the peculiar 
slippers placed upon his feet by the undertaker. Asking 
where her father’s old clothes had been put the daughter 
further recounted how he, in her vision, had informed 
her that after leaving for Dubuque he had sewed a large 
roll of bills inside his gray undershirt beneath a piece of 
red cloth. The entire tamily scouted Lizzie’s experience 
as an hallucination, but the physician attending her 
advised that the clothes be recovered, if only to set her 
mind at rest. Her brother telephone .d to the coroner at 
Dubuque and asked that his father’s clothing be found 
and pl ice -d ina bundle. The young man arrived at the 
coroner’s office afew days later, took the gray shirt from 
the bundle, and inside found a secret pocket of red 
material sewed with large, awkward stitches such as a 
dim-sighted old man would make. Within the pocket 
was a roll of bills amounting to thirty-five dollars. 


Ghost Reveals 
Money Hidden in 
Secret Pocket 














ROFESSOR Josiah Royce, of 

Harvard University, vouches 

for the high character and good 

standing of the participants in the 
following adventure : 

In 1876 a commercial traveler, who nine years before 
had lost his only sister through sudden death from 
cholera, went to his room at the Pacific House, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, to send in his orders. He was in an unusually 
happy frame of mind over the success of his trip when 
he sat at his table to write. The hour was noon and 
the day was bright and sunny. There was naught in 
his surroundings to breed melancholy or depression. 

He had written afew words when he became suddenly 
conscious that some one was silting on his left, with one 
arm resting on the table. He turned and distinctly 
recognized the intruder as his dead sister. He looked 
her squarely in the face for some seconds and sprang 
forward with delight, calling her by name; but before 
he could grasp her hand she had vanished. 

‘This visitation, or whatever you may call it, so 
impressed me that I took the next train home,’’ reports 
the percipient, who requests that his name be withheld. 

‘In the presence of my parents and others I related what 
had occurred, My father, a man of rare good sense and 
very practical, was inclined to ridicule me as he saw how 
earnestly I believed what I had stated. But he, too, was 
amazed when later I told them of a bright red line or 
scratch on the right-hand side of my sister's face, which 
I had seen distinctly. When I mentioned this my 
mother rose trembling to her fect and nearly fainted 
away, and as soon as she had sufficiently recovered her 
self-possession, with tears streaming down her face, she 
exclaimed that I had indeed seen my sister, as no living 
mortal but herself was aware of that scratch, which she 
had accidentally made while doing some little act of 
kindness after my sister's death. She said she well 
remembered how pained she was to think she should 
have unintentionally marred the features of her dead 
daughter ; that, unknown to all, she had carefully oblit- 
erated all traces of the slight scratch with the aid of 

owder, etc., and that she had never mentioned it to a 
yuman being from that day to this.”’ 


Ghost Reveals 
a Scratch Suffered 
After Death 














R. A. S. Wiltse, of Skiddy, Kan- 

sas, was attacked in the sum- 
mer of 1889 by a severe case of 
typhoid fever. Believing himself 
to be dying he bade adieu to his 
family and friends, and lapsed into 
a sinking spell of about four hours, during which he was 
without pulse or perceptible heartbeat. Those around 
him believed him to be dead, and the village church bell 
was tolled as a signal that a respected townsman had 
passed into the life beyond. During this time, Doctor 
Wiltse reports, he first experienced absolute uncon- 
sciousness. After a time he returned to a state of con- 
sciousness in which he discovered that he was still ** i 
the body,’’ but that his body and he *‘ had no longer any 
interests in common.”’ He witnessed what appeared to 
be the interesting process of the separation of his soul 
from his body.. He appeared to himself ‘‘ something 
like a jellyfish’’ as regards color and form. As he 
emerged from the head of his supposed corpse he 
‘floated up and down laterally like a soap-bubble 
attached to the bowl of a pipe.’’ He seemed to be 
‘* translucent, of a bluish cast, and perfectly naked.”’ 

‘ As I turned my left elbow came in contact with the 
arm of one of two gentlemen who were standing in the 
doorway,’’ says Doctor Wiltse. ‘* To my surprise, his 
arm passed through mine without apparent resistance, the 
several parts closing again without pain, as air unites, 
I looked quickly up at his face to see if he had noticed 
the contact, but he gave me no sign—only stood and 
gazed at the couch I had just left. I directed my gaze 
in the direction of his and saw my own dead body.’ 
He reports that he then left his house, passing out of the 
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door, and started upon a journey amid forests and 
mountains, during which he heard strange voices. 
Then he awoke and found himself alive again. 





ROFESSOR A. E. Dolbear, the 
well-known electrician, edu- 
cator and inventor, one night after 
the death of Moses G. Farmer, the 
electrician, stopped for a night at 
the Farmer homestead, at Greenacre, Maine. 
* During the night I dreamed that Mr. Farmer was in 
the room and talked with me, though I couldn't see 
him,’’ reports Professor Dolbear. ‘‘ I said to him, 
* How shall I know that it is you and not some one 
else?’ He replied, ‘I'll show you my hand’ ; so his left 
hand was extended to me and I took hold of it. It was 
very cold and made me so shudder that I was soon 
awakened, Directly I slept again and dreamed over 
the same occurrence. When Farmer showed his hand 
I asked him how I should know it to be his hand. He 
replied, ‘ I'll move my fingers so,’ and he straightened 
out his first and third fingers, while the second and fourth 
were bent in a very uncommon way. I can’t move my 
fingers in such positions without the aid of the other 
hand. Next morning, at breakfast with Miss Farmer, I 
chanced to recall the above to her; when I came to 
the finger business she dropped her fork and with much 
earnestness said, ‘ That was one of his tricks. He could 
get the fingers of his leit hand into uncommon positions, 
and for the amusement of visitors or intimate acquaint- 
ances would do it.’ I never knew he had such a trick, 
so I was surprised. I had met Mr. Farmer two or three 
times on business and knew nothing about him socially.”’ 


Prefessor Dolbear 
Has a 
Ghostly Visitor 











" N 1885 Mr. Franc B. Wilkie, edi- 

A Prophecy of | torial writer on the Chicago 

Death Written on | ‘* Times,’’ was asked by his wife, 

a Dream Coffin | one morning before they had left 
their bedroom : 

‘* Do you know anybody named Edsale or Esdale?”’ 

‘* No; why do you ask ?”’ replied Mr. Wilkie. 

‘ During the night I dreamed that I was on the lake 
shore and tound a coftin there with the name of Edsale 
or Esdale on it, and I am confident that some one of 
that name has been recently drowned there.’’ 

They went down to breakfast, and on his opening the 
morning paper the first item that attracted the attention 
of Mr. Wilkie was a report of the mysterious disappear- 
ance from his home in Hyde Park, eight miles away, of 
William E. Esdaile. A few days later the body of the 
young man was found on the lake shore. There had 
been no public announcement of the disappearance 
before Mrs. Wilkie’s dream, and she had never heard the 
name before, to the best of her memory. 








R. S. R. Wilmot, a manufactur- 

er of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 

was returning home from Liverpool 

Mid-Ocean by Two | on the steamer ‘‘ City of Limerick.’’ 

People The ship was overtaken by a storm 
lasting nine days. 

ie pon the night | following the eighth day of the 
storm,’’ he testifies, ‘‘ the tempest moderated a little, 
and for the first time since leaving port I enjoyed a 
refreshing sleep. Toward morning I dreamed that I 
saw my wife, whom I had left in the United States, come 
to the door of my stateroom. At the door she seemed 
to discover that I was not the only occupant of the 
room, hesitated a little, then advanced to my side, 
stooped and kissed me, and, after gently caressing me 
for a few moments, quietly withdrew. 

‘* Upon waking I was surprised to see William J. Tait, 
my fellow-passenger, whose berth was above mine, but 
not directly over it— owing to the fact that our room was 
at the stern of the vessel —leaning upon his elbow and 
looking fixedly at me. 

‘** You're a pretty fellow,’ said he, ‘ to have a lady 
come and visit you in this way.’ I pressed him for an 
explanation, which he at first declined to give, but at 
length he related what he had seen while wide awake, 
lying in his berth., It exactly corresponded with my 
dream. The day after landing I went by rail to 
Watertown, Connecticut, where my children and my 
wife had been for some time visiting her parents. 
Almost her first question when we were alone together 
was, ‘ Did you receive a visit from me a week ago 
Tuesday ? ?’ My wife then told me that on account of the 
severity of the weather she had been extremely anxious 
about me. On the same night on which the storm had 
just begun to abate she had lain awake for a long time 
thinking of me, and about four o’clock in the morning it 
seemed to her that she went out to seek me. 

‘* Crossing the wide and stormy sea, she came at 
length to a low, black steamship, whose side she went 
up, and then descending into the cabin, passed through 
it to the stern, until she came to my stateroom. ‘ Tell 
me,’ said she, ‘ do they ever have staterooms like the 
one I saw, where the upper berth extends farther back 
than the under one? A man was in the upper berth, 
looking right at me, and fora moment I was afraid to go 
in, but soon I went up to the side of your berth, bent 
down and kissed you, and then went away.’ ”’ 


Ghost of Living | 
Person Seen in 











| ; 7 | N December, 1879, Charles A. 
| Ghost Simul- Kernochan, of Central City, 
taneously Seen South Dakota. lost his wife. One 


by Two Persons 

Hundreds of 

Miles Apart 
L = 


Friday night the following April his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. N. J. Crans, 
while in her home in New York 
City, dreamed that she was travei- 
ing at a rapid rate, that she entered Mr. Kernochan’s 
room — where she had never been—and that she saw 
him lying in bed asleep. In a moment Mrs. Crans saw 
the door of her son-in-law’s room open and her dead 
daughter—his wife—enter the room, step to the bed, 
lean over and kiss the sleeping widower. 

‘ He seemed to realize at once her presence and tried 
to hold her, but she passed right out of the room about 
like a feather blown by the wind,’’ reports Mrs. Crans. 
‘*T took a look at the furniture of the room and distinctly 
saw every article that was there—even to a chair at 
the head of the bed, which had one of the pieces broken 
in the back.” 

The following Sunday it happened that Mrs. Crans 
wrote to her son-in-law and he to her. It then took six 
days for a letter to pass between the metropolis and 
Dakota. Mrs. Crans’s letter described her experience in 
detail, even to the furniture seen in Mr. Kernochan’s 
room. The latter's letter to her— which crossed hers on 
the way— described a visit which he had had from his 
dead wife on the very night of Mrs. Crans’s vision ; how 
the deceased had leaned over his bed and kissed him ; 
how he had tried to hold her and how she had vanished 
like breath into the wind. 

Later, on receiving his mother-in-law’s full description 
of her experience, Mr. Kernochan at once wrote to her 
that all she had seen was correct, even to the details of 
furniture, including the broken chair. 











R. H. W. Wack, attorney, of 
Scene of Fatal St. Paul, Minnesota, about 
Railway Accident | midnight, December 29, 1891, leit 
Projected to a his study very much ‘fatigued, and 
Sleeper Miles climbing to his chamber, dropped 
Away into bed for the night. Nothing 
unusual had occurred in his affairs 
that day, and yet as he courted sleep his brain gave way 
to myriad fancies. He heard the clock strike ‘‘ two,”’ 
and its sound had scarcely died away when he seemed 
to be in a berth of a sleeping-car, journeying from St. 
Paul to Duluth. Through his window he looked out 
upon the country near thet town of Shell Lake, Wisconsin, 
whose familiar environs he could see in the moonlight. 
Suddenly he heard a piercing shriek, protracted into a 
piteous moaning and gasping. The train stopped with 
a jerk. He alighted and found every truck of the cars 
stained with blood. <A search was made for the body 
of the victim, but it was futile. The train sped onward 
again, and the dreamer awoke, relieved that the experi- 
ence was only a dream. 

Next morning at breakfast he recounted his vision in 
detail to several persons. In the evening, returning to 
his study, he picked up a St. Paul ‘‘ Evening Dispatch "’ 
and read : 








‘DvuLutTH, December 30. — Every truck on the incoming 
Omaha train from St. Paul this morning was splashed with 
blood.,”’ 


Then followed other details, including the fact that the 
body of the victim had not been found. 

Next morning Mr. Wack opened the St. Paul ‘‘ Pioneer 
Press’ and read : 


“SHELL LAKE, WISCONSIN (Special Telegram), Decem- 
ber 30. — Fragments of the body of an unknown man were 
picked up on the railroad track to-day. Portions of the 
same body were also found on over one hundred miles of the 
railroad. He is supposed to have been killed by the night 
train, but just where is not known.” 


Four persons who heard Mr. Wack relate his dream at 
breakfast, before the first newspaper accounts were 
printed, testify that his report of it is substantially as 
related to them at that time. 





be the souls or spirits—or 

ghosts,’’ shall we say ?— of 
living persons commune while their 
bodies are separated and sleeping ? 

Here are two identical dreams 
experienced the same _ night, 
January 26, 1892, by Dr. Adele A. 
Gleason, of Elmira, New York, and Mr. John R. Joslyn, 
attorney, of the same town. 

‘I dreamed between two and three o'clock that I 
stood in a lonesome place, in dark woods,’’ says Doctor 
Gleason ; ‘‘ that great fearcame on me ; thata presence, 
as of a man well known to me (Mr. Joslyn), came and 
shook the tree by me, and that its leaves began to turn 
to flame.’’ 

This dream was so vivid that Doctor Gleason, four 
days later, said to Mr. Joslyn: 

‘* T had a very strange dream Tuesday night.”’ 

‘* Do not tell it to me,’’ said he; ‘‘ let me describe it, 
for I 4now I dreamed the same thing.’’ Then, without 
suggestion from the lady, he repeated to her substan- 
tially what he reports below: 

‘* T dreamed that in a lonely wood, where sometimes 
I hunted game and walked alone after dark, I found a 
friend (Doctor Gleason) standing some ten feet in the 
ae ad away from the road, apparently paralyzed with 
fear of something invisible to me, and almost completely 
stupefied by the sense of danger. I went to the side of 
my friend and shook the tree, when the falling leaves 
turned into flame.”’ 

Mr. Joslyn was awakened from the 
dream by the whistle of a train due to 
pass at three A. m. Doctor Gleason, 
awakened by the vividness of the 
dream, rose, lighted a candle, and noted 
that her watch indicated the same hour. 


Two Souls Which 
Communed in 
Sleep While Their 
Bodies Were 
Separated 
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| Go to the Theatre with Longfellow 


The Second Part of “A Boy Among Famous Folks” 


¢HEN I stood before the home of 
Longfellow I realized that I was 
. going to see the man around 
whose head my youthful reading 
had cast a sort of halo. And when I 
saw the head itself I had a sort of feel- 
ing that I could see the halo. No 
: kindlier pair of eyes ever looked at 
me, as with a smile ‘‘ the white Mr. Long- 
fellow,’’ as Mr. Howells has so gracefully 
called him, held out his hand to me. 

‘*T am very glad to see you, my boy,”’ 
were his first words, and with those simple 
words he won me. _ I smiled back at him, and 
immediately we were friends. 

‘*T have been taking a walk this beautiful 
morning,’’ he said next, ‘* and am a little late 
getting at my mail. Suppose you come in 
and sit at my desk with me, and we will see 
what the postman has brought me this morn- 
ing. He brings me so many good things, you 
know. 

‘* Now, here is a little girl,’’ he said, as he 
sat down at the desk and I beside him, ‘‘ who 
wants my autograph and ‘a_ sentiment.’ 
What sentiment, I wonder, shall I send her ?”’ 

‘* Why don’t you send her ‘ Let us, then, be 
up and doing’ ?’’ I suggested. ‘* That’s what 
I would like if I were she.”’ 

‘* Would you, indeed?’ he said. ‘* That 
is a good suggestion. Now, suppose you 
recite it off to me, so that I won't have to look 
it up in my books, and I will write as you 
recite. But slowly; you know I am an old 
man, and write slowly.”’ 

I confessed I thought it was strange that 
Longfellow himself should not know his own 
great lines without looking them up. But | 
recited the four lines, so familiar to every 
schoolboy, and when he had finished writing 
them he said : 

‘*Good! Isee you haveamemory. Now, 
suppose I copy these lines off once more for 
the little girl, and give you this copy? Then 
you can say, you know, that you dictated my 
own poetry to me.”’ 

Of course I was delighted, and he gave me 
the sheet as you see it here : 
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‘ A Lat ig, 


As Told by “The Boy”-Himself 


Drawings by William R. Leigh 
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“ Between the Acts There Came Into the Box a Man of Courtly Presence, 


Dignified and Yet Gently Courteous” 


didn’t do it some boy or girl might be looking, day 
by day, for the postman, and be disappointed. I only 
wish I could write my name better for them. You 
see how I break my letters? That's because I never 
took pains with my writing when I was a boy. I 
don't think I would get a high mark for my penman- 
ship if I were at school, do you?” 

‘*T see you get letters from Europe,’’ I said, as 
he opened an envelope with a foreign stamp on it. 

‘* Yes, from all over the world,”’ said the 


( Q 
shown NI . Orr eh 09-0 40, poet. Then, looking at me quickly, he 


Then as the fine head bent down to copy off the lines 
once more, I ventured to say to him: 

‘* T should think it would make you quite busy if you did 
this for every one who asked you.”’ 

‘* Well,’ said the poet, ‘‘ you see, I am not so busy a 
man as I was some years ago, and I wouldn't like to 
disappoint a little girl ; would you?”’ 

As he took up his letters again there were five more 
requests for his autograph. With each one he reached into 
a drawer in his desk, took a card, and wrote his name on it. 

‘* There are a good many of these every day,’’ said 
Longfellow, ‘* but I always like to do this little favor. It 
is so little to do, to write your name on a card, and if I 





“You are Thinking | Would Have to Do a Great Deal to 
Spread Myself Out Thin, Aren’t You?” 


asked, ‘‘ Do you collect postage-stamps ?”’ 
I said I did. 

‘* Well, I have some right here, then,’’ and 
going to a drawer in a desk he took out a bundle 
of letters, and, to my delight, cut out the postage- 
stamps and gave them to me. 

‘* There’s one from Holland. There’s where 
I was born,’’ I ventured to say. 

‘*In Holland? Then you are areal Dutchman. 
Well! Well!’’ he said, laying down his pen. 
‘* Can you read Dutch ?”’ 

I said I could. 

‘* Then,’’ said the poet, ‘‘ you are just the boy 
I am looking for.’’ And going to a bookcase 
behind him he brought out a book, and handing 
it to me he said, his eyes laughing at me: 
‘* Can you read that?’”’ 

It was an edition of his poems in Dutch. 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ I said. ‘‘ These are your 
poems in Dutch.”’ 

‘* That’s right,’ he said. ‘‘ Now, this is 
delightful. I am so glad you came. I re- 
ceived this book last week, and although | 
have been in Holland I cannot speak or read 
Dutch. I wonder if you would read a poem 
to me and let me hear how it sounds.”’ 


or 


So I took ‘* The Old Clock on the Stairs ’”’ 
and read it to him. 

The poet’s face fairly beamed with delight. 
‘* That’s beautiful,’’ he said, and then quickly 
added, ‘‘ I mean the language, not the poem. 

‘* Now,”’ he went on, ‘‘ I'll tell you what 
we'll do: we’ll strike a bargain. We Yankees 
are great for bargains, you know. If you 
will read me‘ The Village Blacksmith’ you 
can sit in that chair there made out of the 
wood of the old spreading chestnut tree, and 
I'll take you out and show you where the old shop 
stood. Is that a bargain?”’ 

Of course I told him it was. I sat in the chair of 
wood and leather and read to him several of his own 
poems in a language in which, when he wrote them, he 
probably never dreamed they would ever be printed. 

He was very quiet when I finished. Finally he said : 
‘* It seems so odd, so very odd, to hear something 
you know so well sound so strange.”’ 

‘* It is a great compliment, though, isn’t it, sir?’’ I 
asked. 

‘* Ye-es,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘ Yes, yes,’’ he added 
quickly. ‘‘ It is, my boy, a very great compliment,”’ 
and I wondered, then, why the old eyes should have 
filled with tears. I should have laughed. 








‘* Ah,”’ he said, rousing himself up, ‘‘ that 
means luncheon,”’ as a maid appeared. ‘‘ Or, 
rather,’’ he said, ‘‘ it means dinner, for we 
have dinner in the old New England fashion 
in the middle of the day. Iam all alone to- 
day, and you must keep me company, will 
you? Then, afterward, we will go and take a 
walk, and I will show you Cambridge. It is 
such a beautiful old town, even more beauti- 
ful, | sometimes think, when the leaves are 
off the trees. 

‘* Here,”’ he said, ‘‘ ’ll take you upstairs, 
and you can wash your hands in the room 
where George Washington slept. And comb 
your hair, too, if you want to,’’ he added; 
‘* only it isn’t the same comb that he used.”’ 

It was an historic breaking of bread to 
the boyish mind—that midday meal with 
Longtellow. 

‘* Can you say grace in Dutch?”’ he asked, 
as we sat down; and I did. 

‘* Well,”’ he said, ‘‘ I never expected to 
hear that at my table. I like the sound of it.”’ 

Then while I told him all I knew about 
Holland, he told me all about his poems. I 
told him I liked ‘* Hiawatha.”’ 

‘*So do I,”’ he said. ‘‘ But I think I like 
‘ Evangeline’ even better. Still,’’ he added, 
‘ neither one is as good as it should be. But 
those are the things you see afterward so 
much better than you do at the time.”’ 


or 


Thus the fine old poet talked, and afterward 
it was a red-letter afternoon when, with the 
poet nodding and smiling to every boy and 
man he met, and lifting his hat to every woman 
and little girl, we walked through the fine old 
streets of Cambridge. At one point of the 
walk we came to a theatrical billboard an- 
nouncing an attraction that evening at the 
Boston Theatre. Skillfully the kindly old 
poet drew out from me that sometimes I went 
to the theatre with my parents. As we re- 
turned to the gate of ‘‘ Craigie House”’ I said 
I thought I would go back to Boston. 

‘* And what plan have you on hand for this 
evening ?”’ he asked. 

I told him I was going to my hotel and 
think over the day’s events. 

He laughed and said : 

‘* Now, listen to my plan. It is dark, and Boston is 
strange to you. Now we're going to the theatre this even- 
ing, and my plan is that you will come in now, have a little 
supper with us, and then go in with us and see the play. 
It is a funny play, and a good laugh will do you more good 
than to sit in a hotel all by yourself. Now, what do you 
think ?”’ 

Of course I thought as Longfellow did, and no boy ever 
felt quite so proud as I did that evening, when, in full view 


“He Picked Up the Pen and Wrote Without a Moment’s Hesitation” 


of that large audience in that immense theatre, he sat in that 
box. . It was, as he had said, a play of laughter, and just 
who laughed loudest, the poet or the boy, neither ever 
knew. 

Between the acts there came into the box a man of 
courtly presence, dignified and yet gently courteous. 

‘* Ah! Phillips,’’ said the poet, ‘‘ how are you? You 
must know my young friend here. This is Wendell 
Phillips, my boy. Here is a young man who told me 
to-day that he was going to call on you and on Phillips 
3rooks to-morrow. Now you know him before he goes to 
you.”’ 

‘* T shall be glad to see you, my boy,’’ said Mr. Phillips. 
‘* And so you are going to see Phillips Brooks. Let me 
tell you something about Brooks. He has a great many 
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books in his library which are full of his marks and 
comments. Now, when you go to see him you ask him 
to let you see some of those books, and then, when he 
isn’t looking, you put a couple of them in your pocket. 
They would make splendid souvenirs, and he has so 
many he would never miss them. You do it, and then 
when you come to see me tell me all about it.”’ 

And he and Longfellow smiled broadly. 

An hour later, when Longfellow dropped me at my 
hotel, | had not only a day to think over, but another 
day to look forward to as well! 

| had breakfasted with Oliver Wendell Holmes; 
dined, supped and been to the theatre with Longtellow, 
and to-morrow I was to spend with Phillips Brooks. 

Boston was a great place, I thought, as I fell asleep ! 


I Spend a Morning with Phillips Brooks in His Library 


O ONE ever called at Phillips Brooks’s house to be 
told that Doctor Brooks was out when he was in. 
That was arule laid down by the master of the house: a 
maid was not to perjure herself for her master’s comfort 
orconvenience. Therefore, when I was told that Doctor 
Brooks was out I knew he was out. And I waited, and 
as I waited I hadachance to look around his library and 
into his books. His faithful housekeeper said I might 
when I told her that Wendell Phillips had told me of the 
interest that was to be found in her master’s books. 
didn’t tell her of Mr. Phillips’s advice to ‘* borrow’’ a 
couple of books. I reserved that bit of information tor 
the rector of Trinity when he came in, an hour later. 
‘**Oh! did he?’’ laughingly said Doctor Brooks. 
‘* That is pretty advice for a man to give a boy. I 
am surprised at Wendell Phillips. He needs a little 
talk : a ministerial visit. 

‘* And have you followed his shameless advice ?”’ 

smilingly asked the huge man as he towered above 
me. ‘* No? And to think of the opportunity you 
had, too. Well, | am glad you had such respect for 
my dumb friends. For they are my friends, each 
one of them,’’ he continued, as he looked fondly at 
the filled shelves. ‘‘ Yes, I know them all and love 
each for its own sake. Take this little volume,”’ 
and he picked up a little volume of Shakespeare. 
‘* Why, we are the best of friends : we have traveled 
miles together—all over the world, as a matter of 
fact. It knows me in all my moods, and responds 
to each, no matter how irritable | am. Yes, it is 
pretty badly marked up now, for a fact, isn’t it? 
Black —I never thought of that before, that it doesn’t 
make a book look any better to the eye. But it 
means more to me because of all that penciling. 

‘* Now, some folks dislike my use of my books in 
this way. They love their books so much that they 
think it nothing short of sacrilege to mark a book 
up. But to me that’s like having a child so prettily 
dressed up that you can’t romp and play with it. 
What is the good of a book, I say, if it is too pretty 
for use? I like to have my books speak to me, and 
then I like to talk back to them. 

‘* Take my Bible, here,’’ he continued, as he took 
up an old and much-worn copy of the Book. ‘I 
have a number of copies of the Great Book: one 
copy I preach from: another I minister from ; but 
this is my own personai copy, and into it I talk and 
talk. See how [ talk,’’ and he opened the Book and 
showed interleaved pages full of his handwriting of com- 
ments. ‘‘ There’s where St. Paul and [had an argument 
one day. Yes, it was a long argument, and I don’t know 
now who won,”’ he added smilingly. ‘‘ But then, no one 
ever wins in an argument, anyway ; do you think so? 

‘* You see,’’ went on the preacher, ‘* I put into these 
books what other men put into articles and essays for 
magazines and papers. I never write for publications. 
I always think of my church when something comes to 
metosay. There is always danger of a man’s spreading 
himself out thin if he attempts too much, you know.”’ 

I fancy that Doctor Brooks must have caught my eye, 
which, as he said this, naturally looked over his great 
frame, for he looked at me in an amused way, and _ put- 
ting his hands on his girth he said laughingly : 

‘* You are thinking I would have todo a great deal to 
spread myself out thin, aren’t you?” 

I confessed I was, and he laughed one of those great, 
deep laughs that were so infectious. 


or 


‘* But here I am talking about myself. Tell me some- 
thing about yourself.’’ 

And when I told him my object in coming to Boston 
he was immensely amused. 

** Just to see us fellows! Well, and how do you like 
us? Are we what you expected us to be ?”’ 

And in the most comfortable way this fine gentleman 
went on until I mentioned that I must be keeping him 
from his work. 

‘* Not at all; not at all,’’ was the quick and hearty 
response. ‘‘ Not a thing to do. I cleaned up all my 
mail before I had my breakfast this morning. 

‘* These letters, you mean?’’ he said, as I pointed to 
some letters on his desk unopened: ‘‘ Oh, yes! Well, 
they must have come in a later mail. Well, if it will 
poe you feel any better I'll go through them, and you 
can go through my books if you like. I'll trust you,”’ 
he said laughingly as Wendell Phillips’s advice occurred 
to him. 

‘* You like books, you say?” he went on as he 
opened his letters. ‘‘ Well, then, you must come into 
my library here at any time you are in Boston, and spend 
a morning reading anything I have that youlike. Young 
men do that, you know, and I liketohavethem. What’s 
the use of good friends if you don’t share them? There’s 
where the pleasure comes in.”’ 

He asked me then about my newspaper work : how 
much it paid me, and if I felt it helped me in an educa- 
tional way. I told him I thought it did; that it was a 
good lesson in studying human nature. 

‘* Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ I can believe that, so long as it is 
good journalism.”’ 

I told him that I sometimes wrote for the Sunday 
paper, and that my father didn’t altogether like it. 

** Well,’”’ he said, ‘* that is not a crime.”’ 

I asked him if he, then, favored the Sunday paper more 
than did some other clergymen. I told him that, as a 
young man, I wanted to take a right view of it. 


** That is right,’’ he said. rhere is always good in everything, 
I think. A thing must be pretty bad that hasn’t some good in it.”’ 
Then he stopped, and after a moment went on: ‘* My idea is that 
the fate of Sunday newspapers rests very much with Sunday 
editors. There is a Sunday newspaper conceivable in which we 
should all rejoice —all, that is, who do not hold that a Sunday 
newspaper is always and fer se wrong. But some cause has, in 
many instances, brought it about that the Sunday paper is below, 
and not above, the standard of its weekday brethren. I mean it is 
apt to be more gossipy, more personal, more sensational, more 
frivolous, less serious and thoughtful and suggestive. Taking for 
granted the fact of special leisure on the part of its readers, it is 
apt to appeal to the lower, and not to the higher, part of them, 
which the Sunday leisure has set free. Let the Sunday newspaper 
be worthy of the day, and the day will not reject it. So I say its 
fate is in the hands of its editor. He can give it such a character 
as will make all good men its champions and friends, or he can pre- 
serve for it the suspicion and dislike in which it stands at present.’’ 

My journalistic instinct here got the better of me, and I asked 
my host, although I had no such thought when I came to him, if 
he would object if I tried my reportorial wings on him and see if I 
could report our talk. 

‘* I do not like the papers to talk about me,’’ he answered; ‘* but 
if it will help you go ahead and practice on me. You haven't 
stolen my books when you were told to do so, and I don’t think 
you’ ll steal my name.’’ 

I went back to my hotel and tried, and wrote my article much 
as it is here written. Isent it tohim. ‘* Let me keep it by me,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ and I will return it to you presently.’’ 

And he did, with his comment on the Sunday newspaper, just as 
it is given here, al] in his own handwriting and with the note which 
I give here: 
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As he let me out of his house, at that first meeting, he said to me 

‘** And you’re going from me now to see Emerson? I don’t 
know,” he added reflectively, ‘* whether you will see him at his 
best. Still, you may. And,even if you do not, to have seen him, 
even as you may see him, is better in a way than not to have seen 
him at all.’’ 

I did not know what he meant. But I was destined, sadly, to 
find out the next day. 


Louisa Alcott Takes Me to See Emerson 


BOY of sixteen was pretty sure of a welcome from Louisa 
Alcott, and my greeting from her was spontaneous and sincere. 
‘“Why, you good boy!” she said, *‘ to come all the way to 
Concord to see us,’’ quite for all the world as if she were the one 
favored. ‘* Now take your coat off and come right in by the fire.’’ 
I had loved Miss Alcott as a writer: now I immediately loved 
her as a woman! 

‘*Do tell me all about your visit. Longfellow wrote us so 
pleasantly of your visit to him.’’ 

I felt like pinching myself to be sure I was awake. Longfellow 
had written of me! Surely, my fame was preceding me! 

Before that cozy fire we chatted. It was pleasant to sit there 
with that sweet-faced woman with those kindly eyes! After a 
while she said: 

** Now I will put on my coat and hat, and we will walk over to 
Emerson’s house. I am almost afraid to promise that you will 
see him. He sees scarcely any one now. He is feeble, and ts 
She did not finish the sentence. ‘* But we will walk over there, 
at any rate.”’ 

She spoke mostly of her father as we walked along, and it was 
easy to see that his condition was now the one thought in her life. 

Presently we reached Emerson’s house, and Miss Emerson wel- 
comed us at the door. After a brief chat Miss Alcott told of my 
hope. Miss Emerson shook her head. 

‘* Father sees no one now,’’ she said, *‘ and | fear it might not 
be a pleasure if you did see him.” 

Then I told her what Phillips Brooks had said. 

** Well,” she said, rising, ‘* I will see.”’ 

She had scarcely left the room when Miss Alcott rose and fol- 
lowed her, saying to me: ‘* You shall see Mr. Emerson if it is at 
all possible.’’ 

In a few minutes Miss Alcott returned, her eyes moistened, and 
simply said to me: ‘* Come.”’ 

I followed her through two rooms, and at the threshold of the 
third Miss Emerson stood, also with moistened eyes. 

‘* Father,’’ she said simply, and there, at his desk, sat Emerson 
— the man whose words had already won my boyish interest, and 
who was destined to intrench himself into my life second to no 
other writer of his time. 

Slowly, at the daughter’s spoken word, Emerson rose with a 
wonderful quiet dignity, extended his hand, and as my hand rested 
in his I looked him full in the eyes, filled with a thrill which I 
shall never forget. Somehow or other I felt that I was in the pres- 
ence of one different from the other men I had met. 

No light of welcome came from those sad yet tender eyes. I 
closed upon the hand in mine with a loving pressure, and fora 
single moment the eyelids rose, a different look came into those 
eyes, and I felt a slight, perceptible response of the hand. But 
that was all! 

Quietly he motioned me to a chair beside the desk. Whata 
simple and yet what a majestic motion that was. I sat down and 
was about to say something, when, instead of seating himself, 
Emerson walked away to the window and stood there softly whis- 
tling and looking out as if there were no one in the room. My 
eyes had followed his every footstep, when I was aroused by hear- 
ing a suppressed sob, and as I looked in that direction I saw that 





it came from Miss Emerson. Slowly she walked out of the room. 
I looked at Miss Alcott, and she put her finger to her mouth, indi- 
cating silence. I was nonplused. 

I looked toward Emerson standing in that window, and won- 
dered what it all meant. Presently he left the window and, cross- 
ing the room, came to his desk, bowing to me as he passed, and 
seated himself, not speaking a word and ignoring the presence of 
either of us. 

Suddenly I heard Miss Alcott say: ‘‘ Have you read this new 
book by Ruskin yet?” 

Slowly the great master of thought lifted his eyes from his desk, 
turned toward the speaker, rose with stately courtesy from his 
chair, and bowing to Miss Alcott, said with great deliberation: 
** Did you speak to me, madam ?”’ 

I was dumfounded! Louisa Alcott, his Louisa! And he did 
not know her! Suddenly the whole sad truth flashed upon me! 
Tears sprang into Miss Alcott’s eyes, and she walked to the other 
side of the room. 

I did not know what to say or do,so I sat silent. With a delib- 
erate movement Emerson resumed his seat, and slowly his eyes 
roamed over to me sitting at the side of the desk. I felt I should 
say something. 

‘*T thought, perhaps, Mr. Emerson,’’ | said, ‘* that you might 
be able to favor me with a letter from Carlyle.’’ 

At the mention of the name Carlyle his eyes lifted, and he asked: 

** Carlyle, did you say, sir, Carlyle ?’’ 

** Yes,’’ I said, ‘* Thomas Carlyle.’’ 

** Ye-es,’’ he answered slowly. ‘* To be sure, Carlyle. Yes, he 
was here this morning. He will be here again to-morrow morn- 
ing,’’ he added gleefully, almost like a child. 

Plainly it was no use. 

Then, suddenly, he said: ** You were saying hy 

I repeated my request. 

** Oh, I think so, think so,’’ said Emerson, to my astonish- 
ment. ‘* Let me see. Yes, here in this drawer I have many 
letters from Carlyle.” 

At these words Miss Alcott came from the other part of the 
room, her wet eyes dancing with pleasure and her face wreathed 
in smiles. 

**I think we can help this young man; do you not think 
so ?’’ said Emerson, smiling toward Miss Alcott. The whole 
atmosphere of the room had changed. How different those 
eyes now looked as Emerson looked at me. ‘** And you have 
come all the way from New York to ask me that!” he said 
smilingly as Itold him of mytrip. ‘* Now, let us see,’’ he 
said, as he delved into a drawer full of letters. 

For a moment he groped among letters and papers, and 
then, softly closing the drawer, he began that ominous low 
whistle once more, looked inquiringly at each of us, and 
dropped his eyes straightway at the papers before him on his 
desk. It was to be only for a few moments, then! Miss 
Alcott turned away 

I felt the interview could not last much longer. So, anxious 
to have some personal souvenir of my meeting, I said to him: 

** Mr. Emerson, will you be so good as to write your name 
in this book for me?’’ and I brought ovt an album I had in 
my pocket. 

‘* Name ?’”’ he asked vaguely. 

‘Yes, please,’ I said, ‘your name: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.’’ 

But there was no response from the eyes at the sound of the 
name. 

‘* Please write out the name you want,”’ he said finally, 
**and I will copy it for you if 1 can.’’ 

It was hard to believe my own senses. But picking up a 
pen I wrote: ‘* Ralph Waldo Emerson, Concord.’’ 

He looked at it, and said mournfully: ** Thank you.’ 

Then he picked up the pen, and writing the single letter 
**R”’ stopped, followed his finger until it reached the ‘* W ” 
of Waldo, and studiously copied letter by letter! At the 
word ‘* Concord ’’ he seemed to hesitate, as if the task were 
too great, but finally copied again, letter by letter, until the 
second ‘*c’’ was reached. ‘* Another‘ o,’’’ he said, and in- 
terpolated an extra letter in the name of the town which he 
had done so much to make famous the world over. When he 
finished he handed me the book in which there is written: 
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I put the book in my pocket, and as I did so Emerson’s eye 
caught the slip on his desk, in my handwriting, and with a smile 
of absolute enlightenment he turned to me and said: 

‘* You wish me to write my name? With pleasure. Have you 
a book with you ?”’ 

Overcome with astonishment I mechanically handed him the 
album once more from my pocket. Quickly turning over the 
leaves, he picked up the pen, and pushing aside my slip, wrote 
without a moment’s hesitation: 


Anith halle Guurciovn. 


I was almost dazed at the instantaneous transformation in the man! 

Miss Alcott now grasped this moment to say: ‘* Well, we must 
be going!”’ 

** So soon,’”’ said Emerson, rising and smiling benignantly at us. 
Then turning to Miss Alcott he said: ‘* It was very kind of you to 
run over this morning and bring your young friend.”’ 

Then turning to me he said: ‘* hank you so much for coming 
to see me. You must come over again while you are with the 
Alcotts. Good-morning! Isn’t it a beautiful day out ?’’ he said, 
and as he shook my hand there was a warm grasp in it, the fingers 
closed around mine, and as I looked into those eyes they twinkled 
and smiled back at me. 

The going was all so different from the coming. How grateful 
I felt that my last impression was in a moment when the eye 
kindled and the hand pulsated. 

We walked back to the Alcott home in almost an unbroken 
silence. Once I ventured to remark: 

** You can have no idea, Miss Alcott, how grateful I am to you.’’ 

** Well, my boy,’’ she answered, ‘* Phillips Brooks may be right: 
that it is something to have seen him even so than not to have seen 
him at all. But to us it is so sad, so very sad. The twilight is 
gently closing in.’’ 

And so it proved. 

But not for any possession I have would I exchange the memory 
of that half-hour, sad as it was. . 

I had seen him: I had grasped his hand: I had talked to him: 
his. eyes had once at least looked into mine and kindled and 
sparkled: his hand had grasped and pressed mine. 

That was something to remember. Much! 





THE NEXT THING “ THE BOY” WILL TELL 


In the next Journal “* The Boy ” will tell about his acquaintance and what 
were destined to be his remarkable experiences with Henry Ward Beecher: 
hew Mr. Beecher started him in business: what he did for him and told him. 
Then will follow the wonderful story of the series. 
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Playing the Piano Successfully 


By Josef Hofmann 


Photographs Taken Especially for The Journal by Byron 


UCCESSFUL piano-playing, if it cannot be entirely 
acquired by some very simple rules, can, at least, 
be very much helped by what will seem to some 
as contributing causes so slight as to be hardly 
worth notice. Still, they are immensely valua- 
ble, and I will endeavor to set down a few. 


The Value of the Morning Hour above any other 
time is not generally appreciated. The mental freshness 
gained from sleep is a tremendous help. I go so far as 
to say play away for an hour, or a half-hour even, before 
breakfast. But before you touch the piano let me suggest 
one very prosaic little hint: wash the keyboard as clean 
as you did your hands. Eating always tastes best from a 
clean table. Just so with the piano: you cannot do clean 
work on an unclean keyboard. 


Now, as to Practice: Let me suggest that you never prac- 
tice more than an hour, or, at the most, two hours, at a 
stretch — according to your condition and strength. Then 
go out and take a walk, and think no more of music. 
This method of mental unhitching, so to speak, is abso- 
lutely necessary in order that the newly-acquired results of 
your work may—unconsciously to yourself—mature in 
your mind and get, as it were, into your flesh and blood. 
That which you have newly learned must become affixed 
to your entire organism, very much like the picture on 
a photographic plate is developed and affixed by the silver 
bath. If you allow Nature no time for this work the result 
of your previous efforts will vanish and you will have to 
begin all over again with your—photographing. Yes, 
photographing! For every acoustic or tone picture is, 
through the agency of the ear, photographed in the brain, 
and the whole occupation of the pianist consists in the 
reproduction of the previously-received impressions 
through the fingers, which, with the help of the instrument, 
retranslate the pictures into audible tones. 

After every half-hour make a pause until you feel rested. 
Five minutes will often be sufficient. Follow the example 
of the painter, whocloses his eyes for a few moments in order 
to obtain upon reopening them a fresh color impression. 


A Valuable Little Hint Here, if you will allow me: Watch 
well that you actually hear every tone you mean to pro- 
duce. Every missing tone will mean a blotch upon your 
photographic plate in the brain. Each note must be, not 
mentally but physically, heard, and to this imperative re- 
quirement your speed must ever subordinate itself. It is 
not atall necessary to practice loudly in order to foster the 
permanence of impressions. Rather let an inward tension 
take the place of external force. It will engage, sympa- 
thetically, your hearing just as well. 


As to the Theory— great energy, great results—I prefer 
my amended version: great energy, restrained power and 
moderate manifestation of it. Prepare the finger for great 
force, imagine the tone as being strong, and yet strike mod- 
erately. Continuous loud playing makes our playing 
coarse. On the other hand, continuous soft playing will 
blur the tone picture in our mind and cause us soon to 
play insecurely and wrongly. From time to time we 
should, of course, practice loudly so as to develop physical 
endurance. But tor the greater part of practice I recom- 
mend playing with restrained power. And, incidentally, 
your neighbors will thank you for it, too. 


Do Not Practice Systematically, or ‘‘ methodically,’’ as it 
is sometimes called. Systematism is the death of sponta- 
neousness, and spontaneousness is the very soul of art. 
If you play every day at the same time the same sequence 
of the same studies and the same pieces you may acquire 
a certain degree of skill, perhaps, but the spontaneity of 
your rendition will surely be lost. Art belongs to the realm 
of emotional manifestations, and it stands to reason that a 
systematic exploiting of our emotional nature must blunt it. 


With Regard to Finger Exercises: Do not let them be too 
eg or too long—at the most a half-hour a day. A 
halt-hour daily, kept up for a year, is enough for any one 
to learn to play one’s exercises. And if one can play them 
why should one keep everlastingly on playing them? Can 
anybody explain, without reflecting upon one’s sanity, 
why one should persist in playing them? I suggest to use 
these exercises as ‘‘ preliminary warmers” (as practiced 
in engines). As soonas the hands have become warm and 
elastic, or pliable—‘‘ played in,’’ as we pianists say — 
drop the exercises and repeat them for the same purpose 
the next morning, if you will. They can be successfully 
substituted, however. As compositions they are but 
lukewarm water. If you will dip your hands, instead, for 
five minutes into hot water you will follow my own method 
and find it just as efficacious. 


A Rule for Memory Exercises: If you wish to strengthen 
the receptivity and retentiveness of your memory you will 
find the following plan practical: Start with a short piece. 
Analyze the form and manner of its texture. Play the 
piece a number of times very exactly with the music before 
you. Then stop playing for several hours and try to trace 
the course of ideas mentally in the piece. Try to hear the 
piece inwardly. If you have retained some parts refill 
the missing places by repeated reading of the piece, away 
from the piano. When next you go to the piano—after 
several hours, remember—try to play the piece. Should 
you still get ‘‘stuck’’ at a certain place take the sheet 
music, but play only that place (several times, if neces- 
sary), and then begin the piece over again, as a test, if you 
have better luck this time with those elusive places. If 
you still fail resume your silent reading of the piece away 
from the piano. Under no circumstances skip the unsafe 
place for the time being, and proceed with the rest of 
the piece. By such forcing of the memory you lose the 
logical development of your piece, tangle up your memory 
and injure its receptivity. 7 . 


_With Regard to Technical Work: Play good compo- 
sitions and construe out of them your own. technical 
exercises. In nearly every piece you play you will find a 
place or two of which your conscience tells you that they 
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are not up to your own wishes; that they can be improved 
upon either from a rhythmical, dynamical or precisional 
point of view. Give these places the preference for a 
while, but do not fail to play from time to time again the 
whole piece in order to put the erstwhile defective and 
now repaired. part into proper relation to its context. 
Remember that a difficult part may ‘‘ go”’ pretty well 
when severed from its context and yet fail utterly when 
attempted in its proper place. You must follow the me- 
chanic in this. If a part of a machine is perfe@ted in the 
shop it must still go through the process of being 
‘*mounted’’—that is, being brought into proper relation 
to the machine itself—and this often requires additional 
packing or filing, as the case may be. This ‘‘ mounting’”’ 
of a repaired part is done best by playing it in conjunction 
with one preceding and one following measure ; then put 
two measures on each side, three, four, etc., until you feel 
your ground safely under your fingers. Not until then 
have you achieved your purpose of technical practice. 
The mere mastering of a difficulty fer se is no guarantee of 
success whatever. Many students play certain composi- 
tions for years, and yet when they are asked to play them 
the evidences of imperfection are so palpable that they 
cannot have finished the learning of them. ‘The strong 
probability is that they never will finish the ‘* study’’ of 
them, because they do not study right. 


As to the Number of Pieces: The larger the number of 
good compositions you are able to play in a finished 
manner, the better grow your opportunities to develop 
your versatility of style; for in almost every good com- 
position you will find some traits peculiar to itself only 
which demand an equally special treatment. To keep 
as many pieces as possible in your 
memory and in good _ technical 
condition, play them a few times 
each week. Do not play them, 














Correct Position at the Piano — with Feet on Pedals 





however, in consecutive repetitions. 
Take one after the other. After the 
last piece is played the first one will 
appear fresh again to your mind. 
This process I have tested and found 
very helpful in maintaining a large 
repertory. 


Play Always with the Fingers —that 
is, move your arms as little as possi- 
ble and hold them —and the shoulder 
muscles — quite loosely. The hands 
should be nearly horizontal, with a 
slight inclination from the elbows 
toward the keys. Bend the fingers 
gently and endeavor to touch the 
keys in their centre and with the tips 
of the fingers. This will tend toward 
sureness and give eyes to your fingers, 
so to speak. 


The Practice of Finger Octaves: Play 
octaves first as if you were playing 
single notes with one finger of each 
hand. Lift the thumb and fifth finger 
rather high and let them fall upon the 
keys without using the wrist. Later 
let the wrist come to your aid, some- 
times even the arm and_ shoulder 
muscles, though the latter should both 
be reserved for places requiring great 
power. 

Where powerful octaves occur in 
long continuation it is best to dis- 











tribute the work over the joints and 
muscles of the fingers, wrists and 
shoulders. With a rational distribu- 
tion each of the joints will avoid 
over-fatigue and the player will gain in endurance. This 
applies, of course, only to bravura passages. In places 
where musical characteristics predominate the player does 
best to choose whichever of these sources of touch seems 
most appropriate. 


About Using the Pedal: Beware of too frequent and — 
above all—ot luong-continued use of the pedal. It is the 
mortal enemy of clarity. Judiciously, however, you should 
use it when you study a new work, for if you accustom 
yourself to play a work without the pedal the habit of non- 
pedaling will grow upon you, and you will be surprised to 
find later how your feet can be in the way of your fingers. 
Do not delay the use of the pedal as if it were the dessert 
after a repast. 


Never Play with a Metronome: You may use a metro- 
nome for a little passage as a test of your ability to play 
the passage in strict time. When you see the result, posi- 
tive or negative, stop the machine at once. For according 
to the metronome a really musical rhythm is unrhythmical 
—and, on the other hand, the keeping of absolutely strict 
time is thoroughly unmusical and deadlike. 

You should endeavor to reproduce the sum-total of 
the time which a musical thought occupies. Within its 
scope, however, you must vary your beats in accordance 
with their musical significance. This constitutes in musical 
interpretation what I call the individual pulsebeat which 
imparts life to the dead, black notes. Beware, however, 
of being too ‘‘ individual’?! Avoid exaggeration, or 
else your patient will grow feverish and all esthetic inter- 
pretation goes to the happy hunting grounds! 


The Correct Posture at the Piano: Sit straight before the 
piano but not stiff. Have both feet upon the pedals, so as 
to be at any moment ready to use them. All other man- 
ners to keep the feet are—bad manners. Let your hand 
fall with the arm upon the keyboard when you start a 
phrase, and observe a certain roundness in all the motions 
of your arms and hands. Avoid angles and sharp bends, 
for they produce strong frictions in the joints, which means 
a waste of force and is bound to cause premature fatigue. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 52 





How the Fingers Should be Held —the Hand Nearly Horizontal 

















Illustrating Finger Octave Work 
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books in his library which are full of his marks and 
comments. Now, when you go to see him you ask him 
to let you see some of those books, and then, when he 
isn’t looking, you put a couple of them in your pocket. 
They would make splendid souvenirs, and he has so 
many he would never miss them. You do it, and then 
when you come to see me tell me all about it.” 

And he and Longfellow smiled broadly. 

An hour later, when Longfellow dropped me at my 
hotel, I had not only a day to think over, but another 
day to look forward to as well! 

I had breakfasted with Oliver Wendell Holmes ; 
dined, supped and been to the theatre with Longfellow, 
and to-morrow I was to spend with Phillips Brooks. 

Boston was a great place, I thought, as | fell asleep! 


| Spend a Morning with Phillips Brooks in His Library 


O ONE ever called at Phillips Brooks’s house to be 
told that Doctor Brooks was out when he was in. 
That was arule laid down by the master of the house: a 
maid was not to perjure herself for her master’s comfort 
orconvenience. Therefore, when I was told that Doctor 
Brooks was out I knew he was out. And | waited, and 
as I waited I hadachance to look around his library and 
into his books. His faithful housekeeper said I might 
when I told her that Wendell Phiilips had told me of the 
interest that was to be found in her master’s books. 
didn’t tell her of Mr. Phillips’s advice to ‘‘ borrow’’ a 
couple of books. I reserved that bit of information for 
the rector of Trinity when he came in, an hour later. 
‘*Oh! did he?’’ laughingly said Doctor Brooks. 
‘* That is pretty advice for a man to give a boy. I 
am surprised at Wendell Phillips. He needs a little 
talk : a ministerial visit. 

‘* And have you followed his shameless advice ?”’ 

smilingly asked the huge man as he towered above 
me. ‘‘ No? And to think of the opportunity you 
had, too. Well, I am glad you had such respect for 
my dumb friends. For they are my friends, each 
one of them,’’ he continued, as he looked fondly at 
the filled shelves. ‘‘ Yes, I know them all and love 
each for its own sake. Take this little volume,”’ 
and he picked up a little volume of Shakespeare. 
‘* Why, we are the best of friends : we have traveled 
miles together—all over the world, as a matter of 
fact. It knows me in all my moods, and responds 
to each, no matter how irritable | am. Yes, it is 
pretty badly marked up now, for a fact, isn’t it? 
Black —I never thought of that before, that it doesn’t 
make a book look any better to the eye. But it 
means more to me because of all that penciling. 

‘* Now, some folks dislike my use of my books in 
this way. They love their books so much that they 
think it nothing short of sacrilege to mark a book 
up. But to me that’s like having a child so prettily 
dressed up that you can’t romp and play with it. 
What is the good of a book, I say, if it is too pretty 
for use? I like to have my books speak to me, and 
then I like to talk back to them. 

‘* Take my Bible, here,’’ he continued, as he took 
up an old and much-worn copy of the Book. ‘' I 
have a number of copies of the Great Book: one 
copy I preach from: another I minister from; but 
this is my own personal copy, and into it I talk and 
talk. See how [ talk,’’ and he opened the Book and 
showed interleaved pages full of his handwriting of com- 
ments. ‘* There’s where St. Paul and I had an argument 
one day. Yes, it was a long argument, and I don’t know 
now who won,’’ he added smilingly. ‘* But then, no one 
ever Wins in an argument, anyway ; do you think so? 

‘* You see,’’ went on the preacher, ‘* I put into these 
books what other men put into articles and essays for 
magazines and papers. I never write for publications. 
I always think of my church when something comes to 
metosay. There is always danger of a man’s spreading 
himself out thin if he attempts too much, you know.”’ 

I fancy that Doctor Brooks must have caught my eye, 
which, as he said this, naturally looked over his great 
frame, for he looked at me in an amused way, and _ put- 
ting his hands on his girth he said laughingly : 

‘* You are thinking I would have todo a great deal to 
spread myself out thin, aren’t you?” 

I confessed I was, and he laughed one of those great, 
deep laughs that were so infectious. 


or 


‘* But here I am talking about myself. Tell me some- 
thire about yourself.’’ 

And when I told him my object in coming to Boston 
he was immensely amused. 

‘* Just to see us fellows! Well, and how do you like 
us? Are we what you expected us to be?”’ 

And in the most comfortable way this fine gentleman 
went on until I mentioned that I must be keeping him 
from his work. 

‘* Not at all; not at all,’’ was the quick and hearty 
response. ‘‘ Not a thing to do. I cleaned up all my 
mail before I had my breakfast this morning. 

‘* These letters, you mean?’’ he said, as I pointed to 
some letters on his desk unopened.. ‘* Oh, yes! Well, 
they must have come in a later mail. Well, if it will 
aahe you feel any better I'll go through them, and you 
can go through my books if you like. I'll trust you,”’ 
he = laughingly as Wendell Phillips’s advice occurred 
to him. 

‘* You like books, you say?” he went on as he 
opened his letters. ‘‘ Well, then, you must come into 
my library here at any time you are in Boston, and spend 
a morning reading anything I have that youlike. Young 
men do that, you know, and I liketohavethem. What’s 
the use of good friends if you don’t sharethem? There’s 
where the pleasure comes in.”’ 

He asked me then about my newspaper work : how 
much it paid me, and if I felt it helped me in an educa- 
tional way. I told him I thought it did; that it was a 
good lesson in studying human nature. 

‘* Yes,”’ he said, ‘‘ I can believe that, so long as it is 
good journalism.”’ 

I told him that I sometimes wrote for the Sunday 
paper, and that my father didn’t altogether like it. 

** Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ that is not a crime.”’ 

I asked him if he, then, favored the Sunday paper more 
than did some other clergymen. I told him that, as a 
young man, I wanted to take a right view of it. 


** That is right,’’ he said. rhere is always good in everything, 
I think. A thing must be pretty bad that hasn’t some good in it.’’ 
Then he stopped, and after a moment went on: ‘‘ My idea is that 
the fate of Sunday newspapers rests very much with Sunday 


editors. There is a Sunday newspaper conceivable in which we 
should all rejoice —all, that is, who do not hold that a Sunday 
newspaper is always and fer se wrong. But some cause has, in 


many instances, brought it about that the Sunday paper is below, 
and not above, the standard of its weekday brethren. I mean it is 
apt to be more gossipy, more personal, more sensational, more 
frivolous, less serious and thoughtful and suggestive. Taking for 
granted the fact of special leisure on the part of its readers, it is 
apt to appeal to the lower, and not to the higher, part of them, 
which the Sunday leisure has set free. Let the Sunday newspaper 
be worthy of the day, and the day will not reject it. So I say its 
fate is in the hands of its editor. He can give it such a character 
as will make all good men its champions and friends, or he can pre- 
serve for it the suspicion and dislike in which it stands at present.’ 

My journalistic instinct here got the better of me, and I asked 
my host, although I had no such thought when I came to him, if 
he would object if I tried my reportorial wings on him and see if I 
could report our talk. 

** I do not like the papers to talk about me,’’ he answered; ‘* but 
if it will help you go ahead and practice on me. You haven’t 
stolen my books when you were told to do so, and I don’t think 
you’ ll steal my name.’’ 

I went back to my hotel and tried, and wrote my article much 
as it is here written. I sent it tohim. ‘* Let me keep it by me,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ and I will return it to you presently.’’ 

And he did, with his comment on the Sunday newspaper, just as 
it is given here, all in his own handwriting and with the note which 
I give here: 
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As he let me out of his house, at that first meeting, he said to me 

‘**And you’re going from me now to see Emerson? I don’t 
know,”’ he added reflectively, ‘‘ whether you will see him at his 
best. Still, you may. And, even if you do not, to have seen him, 
even as you may see him, is better in a way than not to have seen 
him at all.’’ 

I did not know what he meant. But I was destined, sadly, to 
find out the next day. 


Louisa Alcott Takes Me to See Emerson 


BOY of sixteen was pretty sure of a welcome from Louisa 
Alcott, and my greeting from her was spontaneous and sincere. 
‘Why, you good boy!” she said, ‘‘ to come all the way to 
Concord to see us,’’ quite for all the world as if she were the one 
favored. ‘* Now take your coat off and come right in by the fire.’’ 
I had loved Miss Alcott as a writer: now I immediately loved 
her as a woman! 

‘*Do tell me all about your visit. Longfellow wrote us so 
pleasantly of your visit to him.’’ 

I felt like pinching myself to be sure I was awake. Longfellow 
had written of me! Surely, my fame was preceding me! 

Before that cozy fire we chatted. It was pleasant to sit there 
with that sweet-faced woman with those kindly eyes! After a 
while she said: 

** Now I will put on my coat and hat, and we will walk over to 
Emerson’s house. I am almost afraid to promise that you will 
see him. He sees scarcely any one now. He is feeble, and = 
She did not finish the sentence. ‘* But we will walk over there, 
at any rate.”’ 

She spoke mostly of her father as we walked along, and it was 
easy to see that his condition was now the one thought in her life. 

Presently we reached Emerson’s house, and Miss Emerson wel- 
comed us at the door. After a brief chat Miss Alcott told of my 
hope. Miss Emerson shook her head. 

‘* Father sees no one now,” she said, ‘*‘ and I fear it might not 
be a pleasure if you did see him.” 

Then I told her what Phillips Brooks had said. 

** Well,” she said, rising, ‘* I will see.’’ 

She had scarcely left the room when Miss Alcott rose and fol- 
lowed her, saying to me: ‘* You shall see Mr. Emerson if it is at 
all possible.’’ 

In a few minutes Miss Alcott returned, her eyes moistened, and 
simply said to me: ‘* Come.”’ 

I followed her through two rooms, and at the threshold of the 
third Miss Emerson stood, also with moistened eyes. 

‘* Father,’’ she said simply, and there, at his desk, sat Emerson 
—the man whose words had already won my boyish interest, and 
who was destined to intrench himself into my life second to no 
other writer of his time. 

Slowly, at the daughter’s spoken word, Emerson rose with a 
wonderful quiet dignity, extended his hand, and as my hand rested 
in his I looked him full in the eyes, filled with a thrill which I 
shall never forget. Somehow or other I felt that I was in the pres- 
ence of one different from the other men I had met. 

No light of welcome came from those sad yet tender eyes. I 
closed upon the hand in mine with a loving pressure, and fora 
single moment the eyelids rose, a different look came into those 
eyes, and I felt a slight, perceptible response of the hand. But 
that was all! 

Quietly he motioned me to a chair beside the desk. Whata 
simple and yet what a majestic motion that was. I sat down and 
was about to say something, when, instead of seating himself, 
Emerson walked away to the window and stood there softly whis- 
tling and looking out as if there were no one in the room. My 
eyes had followed his every footstep, when I was aroused by hear- 
ing a suppressed sob, and as I looked in that direction I saw that 





it came from Miss Emerson. Slowly she walked out of the room. 
I looked at Miss Alcott, and she put her finger to her mouth, indi- 
cating silence. I was nonplused. 

I looked toward Emerson standing in that window, and won- 
dered what it all meant. Presently he left the window and, cross- 
ing the room, came to his desk, bowing to me as he passed, and 
seated himself, not speaking a word and ignoring the presence of 
either of us. 

Suddenly I heard Miss Alcott say: ‘* Have you read this new 
book by Ruskin yet?” 

Slowly the great master of thought lifted his eyes from his desk, 
turned toward the speaker, rose with stately courtesy from his 
chair, and bowing to Miss Alcott, said with great deliberation: 
** Did you speak to me, madam ?”’ 

I was dumfounded! Louisa Alcott, his Louisa! And he did 
not know her! Suddenly the whole sad truth flashed upon me! 
Tears sprang into Miss Alcott’s eyes, and she walked to the other 
side of the room. 

I did not know what to say or do,so I sat silent. With a delib- 
erate movement Emerson resumed his seat, and slowly his eyes 
roamed over to me sitting at the side of the desk. I felt I should 
say something. 

** IT thought, perhaps, Mr. Emerson,’”’ | said, ‘* that you might 
be able to tavor me with a letter from Carlyle.”’ 

At the mention of the name Carlyle his eyes lifted, and he asked: 

** Carlyle, did you say, sir, Carlyle ?’’ 

** Yes,’’ I said, ‘* Thomas Carlyle.’’ 

** Ye-es,’’ he answered slowly. ‘‘ To be sure, Carlyle. Yes, he 
was here this morning. He will be here again to-morrow morn- 
ing,’’ he added gleefully, almost like a child. 

Plainly it was no use. 

Then, suddenly, he said: ‘*‘ You were saying '* 

I repeated my request. 

** Oh, I think so, I think so,’’ said Emerson, to my astonish- 
ment. ‘* Let me see. Yes, here in this drawer I have many 
letters from Carlyle.” 

At these words Miss Alcott came from the other part of the 
room, her wet eyes dancing with pleasure and her face wreathed 
in smiles. 

**T think we can help this young man; do you not think 
so ?’’ said Emerson, smiling toward Miss Alcott. The whole 
atmosphere of the room had changed. How different those 
eyes now looked as Emerson looked at me. ‘** And you have 
come all the way from New York to ask me that!” he said 
smilingly as I told him of mytrip. ‘* Now, let us see,’’ he 
said, as he delved into a drawer full of letters. 

For a moment he groped among letters and papers, and 
then, softly closing the drawer, he began that ominous low 
whistle once more, looked inquiringly at each of us, and 
dropped his eyes straightway at the papers before him on his 
desk. It was to be only for a few moments, then! Miss 
Alcott turned away. 

I felt the interview could not last much longer. So, anxious 
to have some personal souvenir of my meeting, I said to him: 

‘* Mr. Emerson, will you be so good as to write your name 
in this book for me?’’ and I brought out an album I had in 
my pocket. 

‘* Name ?’’ he asked vaguely. 

“Ves, please,’ I said, ‘‘ your name: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.’”’ 

But there was no response from the eyes at the sound of the 
name. 

‘* Please write out the name you want,”’ he said finally, 
‘and I will copy it for you if 1 can.’’ 

It was hard to believe my own senses. But picking up a 
pen I wrote: ** Ralph Waldo Emerson, Concord.’’ 

He looked at it, and said mournfully: ** Thank you.’’ 

Then he picked up the pen, and writing the single letter 
**R”’ stopped, followed his finger until it reached the ** W ” 
of Waldo, and studiously copied letter by letter! At the 
word ** Concord ’’ he seemed to hesitate, as if the task were 
too great, but finally copied again, letter by letter, until the 
second ‘**c’’ was reached. ‘* Another‘ o,’’’ he said, and in- 
terpolated an extra letter in the name of the town which he 
had done so much to make famous the world over. When he 
finished he handed me the book in which there is written: 
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I put the book in my pocket, and as I did so Emerson’s eye 
caught the slip on his desk, in my handwriting, and with a smile 
of absolute enlightenment he turned to me and said: 

** You wish me to write my name? With pleasure. Have you 
a book with you?” 

Overcome with astonishment I mechanically handed him the 
album once more from my pocket. Quickly turning over the 
leaves, he picked up the pen, and pushing aside my slip, wrote 
without a moment’s hesitation: 
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I was almost dazed at the instantaneous transformation in the man! 

Miss Alcott now grasped this moment to say: ‘*‘ Well, we must 
be going!’’ 

** So soon,’’ said Emerson, rising and smiling benignantly at us. 
Then turning to Miss Alcott he said: ‘* It was very kind of you to 
run over this morning and bring your young friend.’’ 

Then turning to me he said: ‘* Thank you so much for coming 
to see me. You must come over again while you are with the 
Alcotts. Good-morning! Isn’t it a beautiful day out ?’’ he said, 
and as he shook my hand there was a warm grasp in it, the fingers 
closed around mine, and as I looked into those eyes they twinkled 
and smiled back at me. 

The going was all so different from the coming. How grateful 
I felt that my last impression was in a moment when the eye 
kindled and the hand pulsated. 

We walked back to the Alcott home in almost an unbroken 
silence. Once I ventured to remark: 

** You can have no idea, Miss Alcott, how grateful 1 am to you.”’ 

** Well, my boy,’’ she answered, ‘* Phillips Brooks may be right: 
that it is something to have seen him even so than not to have seen 
him at all. But to us it is so sad, so very sad. The twilight is 
gently closing in.’’ 

And so it proved. 

But not for any possession I have would I exchange the memory 
of that half-hour, sad as it was. : 

I had seen him: I had grasped his hand: I had talked to him: 
his. eyes had once at least looked into mine and kindled and 
sparkled: his hand had grasped and pressed mine. 

That was something to remember. Much! 





THE NEXT THING “ THE BOY” WILL TELL 


In the next Journal “‘ The Boy ”’ will tell about his acquaintance and what 
were destined to be his remarkable experiences with Henry Ward Beecher : 
hew Mr. Beecher started him in business : what he did for him and told him. 
Then will follow the wonderful story of the series. 
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Playing the Piano Successfully 


By Josef Hofmann 


Photographs Taken Especially for The Journal by Byron 


UCCESSFUL piano-playing, if it cannot be entirely 
acquired by some very simple rules, can, at least, 
be very much helped by what will seem to some 
as contributing causes so slight as to be hardly 
worth notice. Still, they are immensely valua- 
ble, and I will endeavor to set down a few. 





The Value of the Morning Hour above any other 
time is not generally appreciated. ‘The mental freshness 
gained from sleep is a tremendous help. I go so far as 
to say play away for an hour, or a half-hour even, before 
breakfast. But before you touch the piano let me suggest 
one very prosaic little hint: wash the keyboard as clean 
as you did your hands. Eating always tastes best from a 
clean table. Just so with the piano: you cannot do clean 
work on an unclean keyboard. 


Now, as to Practice: Let me suggest that you never prac- 
tice more than an hour, or, at the most, two hours, at a 
stretch — according to your condition and strength. Then 
go out and take a walk, and think no more of music. 
This method of mental unhitching, so to speak, is abso- 
lutely necessary in order that the newly-acquired results of 
your work may—unconsciously to yourself—mature in 
your mind and get, as it were, into your flesh and blood. 
That which you have newly learned must become affixed 
to your entire organism, very much like the picture on 
a photographic plate is developed and affixed by the silver 
bath. If you allow Nature no time for this work the result 
of your previous efforts will vanish and you will have to 
begin all over again with your—photographing. Yes, 
photographing! For every acoustic or tone picture is, 
through the agency of the ear, photographed in the brain, 
and the whole occupation of the pianist consists in the 
reproduction of the previously-received impressions 
through the fingers, which, with the help of the instrument, 
retranslate the pictures into audible tones. 

After every half-hour make a pause until you feel rested. 
Five minutes will often be sufficient. Follow the example 
of the painter, whocloses his eyes for a few moments in order 
to obtain upon reopening them a fresh color impression. 


A Valuable Little Hint Here, if you will allow me: Watch 
well that you actually hear every tone you mean to pro- 
duce. Every missing tone will mean a blotch upon your 
photographic plate in the brain. Each note must be, not 
mentally but physically, heard, and to this imperative re- 
quirement your speed must ever subordinate itself. It is 
not atall necessary to practice loudly in order to foster the 
permanence of impressions. Rather let an inward tension 
take the place of external force. It will engage, sympa- 
thetically, your hearing just as well. 


As to the Theory— great energy, great results—lI prefer 
my amended version: great energy, restrained power and 
moderate manifestation of it. Prepare the finger for great 
force, imagine the tone as being strong, and yet strike mod- 
erately. Continuous loud playing makes our playing 
coarse. On the other hand, continuous soft playing will 
blur the tone picture in our mind and cause us soon to 
play insecurely and wrongly. From time to time we 
should, of course, practice loudly so as to develop physical 
endurance. But tor the greater part of practice I recom- 
mend playing with restrained power. And, incidentally, 
your neighbors will thank you for it, too. 


Do Not Practice Systematically, or ‘‘ methodically,’’ as it 
is sometimes called. Systematism is the death of sponta- 
neousness, and spontaneousness is the very soul of art. 
If you play every day at the same time the same sequence 
of the same studies and the same pieces you may acquire 
a certain degree of skill, perhaps, but the spontaneity of 
your rendition will surely be lost. Art belongs to the realm 
of emotional manifestations, and it stands to reason that a 
systematic exploiting of our emotional nature must blunt it. 


With Regard to Finger Exercises: Do not let them be too 
frequent or too long—at the most a half-hour a day. A 
halt-hour daily, kept up for a year, is enough for any one 
to learn to play one’s exercises. And if one can play them 
why should one keep everlastingly on playing them? Can 
anybody explain, without reflecting upon one’s sanity, 
why one should persist in playing them? I suggest to use 
these exercises as ‘‘ preliminary warmers” (as practiced 
in engines). As soonas the hands have become warm and 
elastic, or pliable—‘‘ played in,’’ as we pianists say — 
drop the exercises and repeat them for the same purpose 
the next morning, if you will. They can be successfully 
substituted, however. As compositions they are but 
lukewarm water. If you will dip your hands, instead, for 
five minutes into hot water you will follow my own method 
and find it just as efficacious. 


A Rule for Memory Exercises: If you wish to strengthen 
the receptivity and retentiveness of your memory you will 
find the following plan practical: Start with a short piece. 
Analyze the form and manner of its texture. Play the 
piece a number of times very exactly with the music before 
you. Then stop playing for several hours and try to trace 
the course of ideas mentally in the piece. Try to hear the 
piece inwardly. If you have retained some parts refill 
the missing places by repeated reading of the piece, away 
from the piano. When next you go to the piano —after 
several hours, remember—try to play the piece. Should 
you still get ‘‘stuck’’ at a certain place take the sheet 
music, but play only that place (several times, if neces- 
sary), and then begin the piece over again, as a test, if you 
have better luck this time with those elusive places. If 
you still fail resume your silent reading of the piece away 
from the piano. Under no circumstances skip the unsafe 
place for the time being, and proceed with the rest of 
the piece. By such forcing of the memory you lose the 
logical development of your piece, tangle up your memory 
and injure its receptivity. : 


_With Regard to Technical Work: Play good compo- 
sitions and construe out of them your own technical 
exercises. In nearly every piece you play you will find a 
place or two of which your conscience tells you that they 


are not up to your own wishes; that they can be improved 
upon either from a rhythmical, dynamical or precisional 
point of view. Give these places the preference for a 
while, but do not fail to play from time to time again the 
whole piece in order to put the erstwhile defective and 
now repaired. part into proper relation to its context. 
Remember that a difficult part may ‘‘ go”’ pretty well 
when severed from its context and yet fail utterly when 
attempted in its proper place. You must follow the me- 
chanic in this. If a part of a machine is perfe@ted in the 
shop it must still go through the process of being 
‘*mounted’’—that is, being brought into proper relation 
to the machine itself—and this often requires additional 
packing or filing, as the case may be. This ‘‘ mounting ’”’ 
of a repaired part is done best by playing it in conjunction 
with one preceding and one following measure ; then put 
two measures on each side, three, four, etc., until you feel 
your ground safely under your fingers. Not until then 
have you achieved your purpose of technical practice. 
The mere mastering of a difficulty per se is no guarantee of 
success whatever. Many students play certain composi- 
tions for years, and yet when they are asked to play them 
the evidences of imperfection are so palpable that they 
cannot have finished the learning of them. ‘The strong 
probability is that they never will finish the ‘‘ study ”’ of 
them, because they do not study right. 


As to the Number of Pieces: The larger the number of 
good compositions you are able to play in a finished 
manner, the better grow your opportunities to develop 
your versatility of style; for in almost every good com- 
position you will find some traits peculiar to itself only 
which demand an equally special treatment. To keep 
as many pieces as possible in your 
memory and in good technical 
condition, play them a few times 
each week. Do not play them, 
however, in consecutive repetitions. 
Take one after the other. After the 
last piece is played the first one will 
appear fresh again to your mind. 
This process I have tested and found 
very helpful in maintaining a large 
repertory. 


Play Always with the Fingers —that 
is, move your arms as little as possi- 
ble and hold them —and the shoulder 
muscles— quite loosely. The hands 
should be nearly horizontal, with a 
slight inclination from the elbows 
toward the keys. Bend the fingers 
gently and endeavor to touch the 
keys in their centre and with the tips 
of the fingers. This will tend toward 
sureness and give eyes to your fingers, 
so to speak. 


The Practice of Finger Octaves: Play 
octaves first as if you were playing 
single notes with one finger of each 
hand. Lift the thumb and fifth finger 
rather high and let them fall upon the 
keys without using the wrist. Later 
let the wrist come to your aid, some- 
times even the arm and _ shoulder 
muscles, though the latter should both 
be reserved for places requiring great 
power. 

Where powerful octaves occur in 
long continuation it is best to dis- 
tribute the work over the joints and 
muscles of the fingers, wrists and 
shoulders. With a rational distribu- 
tion each of the joints will avoid 
over-fatigue and the player will gain in endurance. This 
applies, of course, only to bravura passages. In places 
where musical characteristics predominate the player does 
best to choose whichever of these sources of touch seems 
most appropriate. 





About Using the Pedal: Beware of too frequent and — 
above all—of long-continued use of the pedal. It is the 
mortal enemy of clarity. Judiciously, however, you should 
use it when you study a new work, for if you accustom 
yourself to play a work without the pedal the habit of non- 
pedaling will grow upon you, and you will be surprised to 
find later how your feet can be in the way of your fingers. 
Do not delay the use of the pedal as if it were the dessert 
after a repast. 


Never Play with a Metronome: You may use a metro- 
nome for a little passage as a test of your ability to play 
the passage in strict time. When you see the result, posi- 
tive or negative, stop the machine at once. For according 
to the metronome a really musical rhythm is unrhythmical 
—and, on the other hand, the keeping of absolutely strict 
time is thoroughly unmusical and deadlike. 

You should endeavor to reproduce the sum-total of 
the time which a musical thought occupies. Within its 
scope, however, you must vary your beats in accordance 
with their musical significance. This constitutes in musical 
interpretation what I call the individual pulsebeat which 
imparts life to the dead, black notes. Beware, however, 
of being too ‘‘ individual’?! Avoid exaggeration, or 
else your patient will grow feverish and all zsthetic inter- 
pretation goes to the happy hunting grounds! 


The Correct Posture at the Piano: Sit straight before the 
piano but not stiff. Have both feet upon the pedals, so as 
to be at any moment ready to use them. All other man- 
ners to keep the feet are—bad manners. Let your hand 
fall with the arm upon the keyboard when you start a 
phrase, and observe a certain roundness in all the motions 
of your arms and hands. Avoid angles and sharp bends, 
for they produce strong frictions in the joints, which means 
a waste of force and is bound to cause premature fatigue. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 52 














Correct Position at the Piano — with Feet on Pedals 





How the Fingers Should be Held—the Hand Nearly Horizontal 

















Itustrating Finger Octave Work 
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How to Make Marriage a Success 


One Hundred Different Girls Express Their Frank Opinions 


Collated by Carolyn Halsted 












might be interesting to learn 
the ideas of the average in- 
telligent American girl on the subject of how to make 
marriage ideal. Accordingly I put to one hundred 
young women the following list of questions : 


|: OCCURRED to me that it 


First: Shallthe word “ obey ”’ be interpreted literally, or 
broadly, or be omitted from the marriage service ? 

SECOND: Shall the husband give the wife an allowance? 

TarkD: How shall she manage him — this in the broadest 
sense — keep him contented and even-tempered while meet- 
ing the daily problems of life in the home, and secure her 
own way where she honestly believes it the best for all 
concerned ? 

Express some opinion on the subject of large families. 


The answers were extremely interesting, and, in some 
respects, surprising. 


The Word “ Obey” Still Popular 


NE of the great surprises is the disclosure that the 
word ‘‘ Obey’’ is not held in such disfavor as may 
be popularly supposed. Almost half the hundred girls 
who replied to my questions would still retain it in the 
marriage service. Seventeen wished it interpreted liter- 
ally, twenty preferred it used broadly, while ten were not 
particular as to its manner of interpretation. What is 
even more of a revelation, these girls, almost without 
exception, were college graduates. 


“Don't, oh, Don’t Omit ‘Obey’”’ 


An alumna of Brown University wrote: ‘‘ Let the 
word be interpreted literally, and don’t, oh, don’t omit it 
from the marriage service. The strength of a family, as 
in every social or commercial organization, lies in its 
having a head whose word is final.”’ 


“To Obey is Not a Hardship” 

A Christian College girl declares : ‘‘ When Love has 
come into his kingdom to obey is not a hardship but a 
privilege. For me, who have known during afew years 
what it means to be sovereign of ‘ my own sweet will,’ I 
shall be not only willing but happy as well to resign the 
honors and cares of state to Prince Charming, and to 
take upon myself the oath of allegiance.”’ 


Use a Little Diplomacy 


A Southern girl puts it: ‘‘ The word ‘ obey’ need 
have no terrors if one resort to diplomacy.”’ 


Interpret it Broadly 


A graduate of Wells College states: ‘‘I couldn't 
marry a man not my superior in knowledge and judg- 
ment; so, naturally, I should expect him to decide 
important questions and be the head of the house.”’ 


Not “Do as I Say,” but “ Counsel Together” 


Another from Western Reserve University has it: 
‘To me the word does not mean literally, ‘ Do as I 
say,’ but rather, ‘ Counsel together and accept the final 
decision.’ ’’ 


Purely a Question of Confidence 


This is the dictum of a literary alumna of Bucknell : 
‘*T should by all means leave the word ‘ obey’ in the 
ceremony. A considerate husband is one who would 
lay an express command on his wife only when he 
thought it for her welfare, and a loving wife would obey 
this command without question.’’ 


Seventy-nine Girls Want Allowances 


HE second question brought more unanimity than 

any other, seventy-nine answers being in the aftirm- 
ative. Only seven objections were raised, and twelve 
replies indicated more or less indifference. 

** Just so I know our financial status and am trusted 
with having judgment and consideration, I shall be satis- 
fied,’’ avers one girl. 

How a Bevy of Girls Look at It 

A practical New Englander is of the opinion that 
‘* The husband should turnish his wife an allowance 
to run the house, clothe herself and buy ‘ extras.’ ”’ 

‘*It is only fair,’’ says one with a sense of justice, 
‘* for the wife to have an allowance. If more women 
knew the exact state of the family pocketbook there 
would be more domestic peace and fewer gray hairs for 
the head of the family.” 

‘* The better plan,’’ says another, ‘‘ is for the husband 
to deposit a certain sum monthly in the bank in his wife’s 
name.”’ 

Still another writes: ‘‘ It is her due. Every wife is 
entitled to some amount to spend as she chooses.”’ 


“ Together They Should Plan Out His Income” 


A girl with ideas makes this summary: ‘‘ The hus- 
band and wife should come to an agreement at the 
beginning of their married life. She should know how 
much he earns and what his prospects are. Together 
they should plan out his income — so much to be put in 
the bank for a rainy day—to be used by either—so 
much for her own allowance ; if she chooses to keep a 
bank account with this, so much the better. There is 
nothing so humiliating to a woman as to be compelled to 
ask her husband for pin-money. The husband should 
also have his personal allowance, and no questions 
should be asked concerning it. No matter how small a 
man’s income this arrangement should be made.” 

















* A Woman Will Cut Down the Expenses” 

The verdict of a young teacher is: ‘‘ With a settled 
sum a woman will cut down the expenses of her house- 
hold. Every man knows that a fixed income means 
systematic spending instead of haphazard spending. It 
means that a woman will spend not more, but less, and 
to much better advantage. If every woman knew toa 
penny how much money she had for each week men 
would seldom have to complain of extravagant wives.’’ 


Half the Income Her Portion 


Though opinion varies as to the exact share due the 
wife, half the income suits the average girl’s tastes. 

A clergyman’s daughter writes: ‘‘ Il know a home 
where half the income is the wife’s, and all works 
harmoniously.”’ 

A graduate of the University of Chicago declares : 
‘* Half the husband’s salary should be banked in the 
wife’s name.”’ 


The Most Attractive Home-y Methods 


ANY ways are suggested, exemplifying the fact that 

all girls do not think alike, but those that dwell on 
the wife’s making home and herself attractive occur the 
oftenest. 

A graduate of the University of Wisconsin writes : ‘‘ It 
all depends on the man. Let the wife study her hus- 
band and learn with what manner of man sne has to 
deal. If the wife is contented and even-tempered that 
will help toward keeping the husband so.”’ 


Tact is the Desideratum 
The fiat of a brainy girl goes forth: ‘‘ The wife should 
gain that indefinable something called ‘ tact.’ She must 
learn to stand by her principles without arousing anger ; 
she must learn to do her share of yielding where no 
principle is involved.”’ . 


“It is the Woman that Makes the Man” 


An observing Northwestern University girl gives her 
conclusions : ‘* For the past two years, when possible, I 
have especially noted the part of both husband and wife 
in happy homes. Invariably it is the woman that makes 
the man. Women who are neat, tidy housekeepers and 
consider the home above all else have no fault to find 
with their husbands. I know of three cases where men 
had been very untidy, negligent and lazy who were mar- 
ried to good women in this line, and a complete change 
was wrought in each. On the other hand, two have 
degenerated since marrying society women, who had no 
love for home life and were not often in their homes at 
the right time.” 


Three Girls of the Same Mind 


Food is regarded as of much importance. A widely- 
traveled young lady urges: ‘‘ Above all things have 
good meals.”’ 

An artist chimes in: ‘‘ I know most men are delighted 
with what their wives cook especially for them.’’ 

‘* | think food has a great effect on a man’s disposi- 
tion,’’ concludes a teacher. ‘‘ If his meals are carefully 
prepared, and consist of things wholesome and which 
he likes, one big cause for discontent is removed.”’ 

Real Partnership the Best Way 

‘* T believe,’’ avers a good type of the American girl, 
‘* a wife can keep her husband contented if she takes 
pains to make her home the pleasantest place ; if she 
does not annoy him with little things, but consults him 


in big matters, that he may feel he has a share in the 
home.”’ 


” 


The Husband of More Account than Outsiders 


A home-y girl declares: ‘‘ | am not one of those who 
believe in setting everything aside for ‘company.’ I 
do not believe in having rooms about the house too good 
for a husband to use. If a wife allows her husband all 
the privileges about the home he will not take pleasure 
in remaining away from it.’’ 


“ Lovely in Character and Appearance ” 


‘* A woman can manage her husband best by being 
lovely herself in character and appearance,’’ is the 
opinion of a Randolph-Macon College alumna. ‘* Men 
like their wives to be dainty and pretty in dress—and 
all women can be that. A woman should never let her- 
self look slipshod and untidy. If she does not care to 
dress for the day at breakfast-time, then she should wear 
becoming little matinées, and, above all things, have her 
hair neatly arranged. She must be sure to dress for the 
evening, so that when her husband returns he may find 
an attractive wife awaiting him.”’ 


A Short but Sweet Way 
A Southern girl puts it in a nutshell : ‘‘ Keep sweet.” 


“A Spirit of Justice” 


‘* T would say let them enter upon their life together 
with a decision to endeavor to understand each other’s 
point of view, and to let a spirit of justice enter into 
each possible misunderstanding,’’ writes a clear-headed 
student of the University of Colorado. 


“Don’t Scold, Don’t Nag, Don’t Sulk” 


A young attorney says: ‘‘ Don’t scold, don’t nag, 
don’t sulk. Let the small things go unnoticed. If it 
becomes necessary to ‘speak your mind’ on more 
important ones do so briefly, decidedly and to the 
point ; then drop the matter and become your own cheer- 
ful, companionable self once more.”’ 






Remember He is a Man 

‘* Keep your house clean,’’ says 

one girl, ‘* but not too clean. Re- 

member he has the same right to a reasonable amount 

of mannish litter that you have to a reasonable degree 
of womanly neatness.”’ 


“ A Perfect Housekeeper and Homemaker” 

The following is the wisdom of a young physician : 
‘* A wife should always be attractive, amiable, cheerful, 
hopeful, equable, in addition to being a perfect house- 
keeper and homemaker.”’ 


Allof these opinions point to the fact that the average 
American girl believes the womanly, domestic methods 
are the most effective with a husband. 


Large Families Not Very Popular 


N THE whole, large families seem not to be greatly 
in favor, and yet many of the girls express them- 
selves warmly on the subject. 


The Right Kind 


A far-sighted girl decrees : ‘‘ There is no reason why 
any one should object to a large family if healthy, 
educated citizens can be given to the world.”’ 


“* A Large Family is Very Lovely” 


Another explains her attitude thus: ‘‘I think it is 
generally the wife who is averse to many children, as she 
is the one upon whom the burden falls. I think most 
men want children and plenty of them. I approve of 
small families, as then the few children have better 
opportunities of development. A large family is very 
lovely in some respects, however.’’ 


“The Instinct of a Natural Woman’s Heart” 


‘* It is the instinct of a natural woman’s heart to want 
children,’’ writes a third girl. ‘* Nohome is quite happy 
without child-prattle. It would bea serious matter with 
me should I marry a man who objected to children.’’ 


A Small Family is More Advantageous for Each Child 
‘* A small family is better because each child will then 


receive the proper amount of study and training,’’ is the ° 


opinion of an Ohio college girl. 


A Question of Finances 


‘*A man understands his financial condition and 
knows whether or not he can properly support many 
sons and daughters.”’ 


What Girls are Supposed to Look For 


REVELATION in the suggestions for happiness in 

marriage is that the essentials supposed to be the 
sine gua non of the American girl— wealth, position, 
social influence, liberty, indulgence — were not once 
mentioned, the thoughts being only of children, attract- 
ive homes, unselfishness, consideration, love, harmony, 
reasonableness. 


Try to See Each Other’s Good Qualities 


‘* | think married happiness must mean harmony no 
matter how reached,’’ writes an Iowa girl, ‘‘ even though 
we may have to put away the deepest seated qualities of 
our character —self—toreach it. And it is better to do 
this early, though it costs a great sacrifice, than to be 
disciplined into it by any experiences of married life.”’ 


“Not for a Day, but for a Lifetime” 


‘*To be happy together not for a day, but for a life- 
time, the tastes must be as much alike as is possible in 
two different individuals,’’ is the thought of a girl who 
ponders deeply. ‘‘ The aims must be much the same. 
To love always, to have that love increase and grow 
more beautiful, the highest ideal of what marriage 
should mean must be held and the strictest adherence 
to it maintained. Ever there must be a widening of 
interests and a seeking to be a blessing to others out- 
side of the home. Both husband and wife should strive 
to be to each other all and more than before marriage in 
tenderness, in thoughtful care, in seeking to be attractive. 
Home should be made a pleasant spot to linger in. No 
will should be supreme. And into that home the little 
ones should come to brighten and broaden it.’’ 


The Most Important Points 


AKING the answers of all the hundred girls I find 
the chief opinions may be classified as follows: 

47 would retain the word “ obey.” 

17 wished it interpreted literally. 

20 preferred it used broadly. 

10 were not particular as to its manner of interpretation. 





79 wanted an allowance. 

7 raised objections. 

12 were indifferent. 

73 favored a bank account. 
7 were opposed. 

20 expressed no opinion. 





32 believed the wife objected to a large family. 
12 believed the husband objected. 

14 thought it unpopular with both. 

42 expressed no opinion. 





And not one of these thought the greatest happiness 
in marriage due to wealth, fine attire, position, social 
distinction, liberty or indulgence. 
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An Original Design 
by the Celebrated Artist 
That Can be Easily Followed 











the various lights and darks and colors. Otherwise it is intended 

» to representa circus. The color scheme is quite important, and the 
thing to be borne in mind, first of all, is a harmony of color. All harsh 
and vivid colors are to be avoided. When it is finished one might almost 
dip the whole thing in coffee in order that the colors might be enriched a 
little and made to ‘‘ hang together.’’ Or the desired result might be 
obtained if the different colors were pieces cut from old clothes: wash 
goods such as old skirts and shirtwaists of linen ; things which have been 
washed a number of times. They are sure to be faded and mellow in 
tone, and if unfit for further wear would be just the thing for the quilt. 
When you call a color by name it may mean a great many different shades 
of that color to as many different people, but if one will keep in mind 
that all the colors must be old and faded one cannot go far wrong. 

The lightest part of the entire design is the border back of the zebras ; 
that should be pure white. Next in scale come the collars or ruffs of the 
clowns standing on the zebras; these ruffs should be a little bit darker 
than the white of the border, say an old white made yellow by time. The 
white of the zebras should be a little darker than the ruffs, and the big 
square background a wee bit darker still. Then the paper hoops the 
clowns are holding should be just a shade darker than the square back- 
ground. So these five things are to be five different shades of white, 
running from a pure spick-and-span white to a dull ivory white, almost 
a gray, in fact. One may think it is hardly worth while to insist on such 
subtle little differences, but it really counts a lot in the end. 


: ‘HE effectiveness of this design depends on a careful arrangement of 


A Circus Bedquilt 


By Maxfield Parrish 





A Japanese Bedquilt 
by Gazo Foudji 


Will Next be Presented in This Series 








The buttons on the clowns might be large, flat, wooden ones, covered 
with cloth, and as they are comparatively small they might be rather 
lively in color, say yellow or pale orange. The dark border is an old 
blue. The acrobats on their backs are green, a blue-green to go well 
against the old blue border, and the figures they are holding are a lighter 
blue. The trunks of the acrobats should be quite dark, and a purple at 
that, provided it has been through the laundry. The flesh tints should 
be a pale warm pink, like a pink window-curtain which has seen much 
sun. The marks on the clowns’ faces should be a pale vermilion. The 
hair of those who have any should be a wine color. The balls in the 
centre are buff. The derby hats of the clowns, the zebras’ stripes, hoofs 
and tails are black, and a washed-out black will look better than a new 
one. Down in the corners the clowns have a garment of gray: they hold 
a lavender square with a buff border worked around the edges with 
white. In the squares go the monograms of the owners. The clowns’ 
stockings are light gray, and their shoes, and those of the clowns on the 
zebras, are a dull rose. These zebra clowns have turquoise-blue coats, 
buff vests (a little darker than the balls) with lines worked in white 
around the bottom, and their trousers are a gray-blue, lighter than their 
coats. So much for the color. 

The zebras will be the hardest things to do, because the stripes should 
be rendered accurately. But the other figures ought not to be difficult, 
as they are cut out by doubling over and cutting one side, as children 
cut out things from paper. The various parts may be outlined or not 
with appliqué, as you think best. 


It is impossible for us to supply any patterns for this quilt. All that can be told about it is told here. 
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ELEANOR HOYT’S BEST “BELINDA” STORY 


The Queer Little Thing from Texas 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, Author of “The Misdemeanors of Nancy,” etc. 


thing. Every one in the school 

had made remarks to that effect 
before the child had spent forty-eight 
hours in the house, yet no one seemed 
able to give a convincing reason for 
the general impression. 
The new pupil was quiet, docile, 
| moderately well dressed, fairly good 
| looking. She did nothing extraordi- 
| nary. In fact, she effaced herself as far 


| B ine ALLEN was a queer little 





as possible; yet from the first she 
caused a ripple in the placid current of 
the school, and her personality was dis- 
tinctly felt. 

‘* T think it’s her eyes,’’ hazarded Belinda, as she and 
Miss Barnes discussed the newcomer in the Youngest 
Teacher’s room. ‘‘ They aren't girl eyes at all.’”’ 

‘* Fine eyes,’’ asserted the teacher of mathematics 
with her usual curtness. 

Belinda nodded emphatic assent. ‘‘ Yes, of course ; 
beautiful, but so big and pathetic and dumb. _I feel ridic- 
ulously apologetic every time the child looks at me, 
and as for punishing her—I’d as soon shoot a deer at 
six paces. A twelve-year-old girl hasn’t any right to 
eyes like those. If the youngster is unhappy she ought to 
cry twenty handkerchiefs full of tears, as Evangeline 
Marie did when she came, and then get over it. And if 
she’s happy she ought to smile with her 7 as well as 
her lips. I can’t stand self-repression in children.”’ 

‘* She’ll be all right when she has been here longer 
and begins to feel at home,’’ said Miss Barnes. But 
Belinda shook her head doubtfully as she went down- 
stairs to superintend study hour. 


ox 


Seated at her desk in the big schoolroom she looked 
idly along the rows of girlish heads until she came to one 
bent stoically over a book. The new pupil was not fidg- 
eting like her comrades. Apparently her every thought 
was concentrated upon the book before her, and her 
elbows were on her desk. One lean little brown hand 
supported the head, whose masses of straight, black hair 
were parted in an unerring white line and fell in two 
heavy braids. The face framed in the smooth, shining 
hair was lean as the hand, yet held no suggestion of ill- 
health. It was clean-cut, brown with the brownness that 
comes from wind and sun, oddly firm about chin and 
lips, with high cheekbones and a straight nose. 

As Belinda looked two dark eyes were raised from the 
book and met her own—sombre eyes with a hurt in 
them —and an uncomfortable lump rose in the Youngest 
Teacher's throat. She smiled at the sad little face, but 
the smile was not a merzy one. In some unaccountable 
way it spoke of the sympathetic lump in the throat, and 
the Queer Little Thing seemed to read the message, for 
the ghost of an answering smile flickered in the brown 
depths before the lids dropped over them. 

When study hour was over the Youngest Teacher 
moved hastily to the door, with some vague idea of fol- 
lowing up the successful smile and establishing diplo- 
matic relations with the new girl ; but she was not quick 
enough. Bonita had slipped into the hall and hurried 
up the stairs toward her own room. 

Shrugging her shoulders Belinda turned toward the 
door ot Miss Ryder’s study and knocked. 

** Come in.”’ 

The voice was not encouraging. Miss Lucilla ob- 
jected to interruptions in the late evening hours, when 
she relaxed from immaculately fitted black silk to the 
undignified folds of a violet dressing-gown. When she 
recognized the intruder she thawed perceptibly. 

‘*Oh, Miss Carewe. Come in. Nothing wrong, is 
there ?’’ 

Belinda dropped into a chair with a sigh. 

‘* Nothing wrong except my curiosity. Miss Ryder, 
do tell me something about that Allen child.”’ 

‘* What has she been doing ?’’ 

‘* Nothing at all. I wish she would do something. 
It’s what she doesn’t do, and looks capable of doing, 
that bothers me. There’s simply no getting at her. 
She’s from Texas, isn’t she ?”’ 

The Principal regarded attentively one of the grapes 
she was eating, and there was an interval of silence. 


ax 


‘** She is a queer little thing,’’ Miss Lucilla admitted at 
last. ‘* Yes, she’s from Texas, but that’s no reason why 
she should be odd. Just between you and me, Miss 
Carewe, I think it must be the child’s Indian blood that 
makes her seem different.’’ 

‘* Indian?” Belinda sat up, sniffing romance in the air. 

‘*Yes, her father mentioned the strain quite casually 
when he wrote. It’s rather far back in the family, but 
he seemed to think it might account for the girl’s intense 
love for Nature and dislike of conventions. Mrs. Allen 
died when the baby was born, and the father has brought 
the child uponaranch. He’s completely wrapped up in 
her, but he finally realized that she needed to be with 
women. He’s worth several millions, and he wants to 
educate her so that she'll enjoy the money —‘ be a fine 
lady,’ as he puts it. I confess his description of the girl 
disturbed me at first, but he was so liberal in regard to 
terms that——’”’ 

Miss Lucilla left the sentence in the air and medita- 
tively ate another bunch of grapes. 

‘* Did her father come up with her?’’ Belinda asked. 

‘* No; he sent her with friends who happened to be 
coming —a highly respectable couple, but breezy, very 
breezy. They told me that Bonita could ride any 
bronco on the ranch and could shoot a Jack-rabbit on the 
run. They seemed to think she would be a great addi- 
tion to our school circle on that account. Personally 











I’m much relieved to find her so tractable, but I’ve 
noticed something — well — er— unusual about her.”’ 


an 


As Belinda went up to bed she met a slim little figure 
in a barbaric red and yellow dressing-gown crossing the 
hall. There wasashy challenge in the serious child face, 
although the little feet, clad in soft, beaded moccasins, 
quickened their steps ; and Belinda answered the furtive 
friendliness by slipping an arm around the girl’s waist 
and drawing her into the tiny hall bedroom. 

‘* You haven’t been to see me. It’s one of the rules of 
the school that every girl shall have a cup of cocoa with 
me before she has been here three evenings,’’ she said. 

The Queer Little Thing accepted the overture soberly, 
and, curled up in the one big chair, watched the 
Youngest Teacher in silence. 

The cocoa was soon under way. Then the hostess 
turned and smiled frankly at her guest. 

‘* Homesick business, isn’t it?’’ she said abruptly, 
with a warm note of comradeship in her voice. 

The tense little figure in the big chair leaned forward 
with sudden, swift confidence. 

‘* I’m going home,’’ announced Bonita in a decided 
tone. 

Belinda received the news without the quiver of an 
eyelash or a sign of incredulity. ‘* When?’’ she asked 
with interest warm enough to invite confession and not 
emphatic enough to rouse distrust. 

‘* | don’t know just when, but I have to go. I can’t 
stand it, and I’ve written to Daddy. He’ll understand. 
Nobody here knows. They’re all used to it. They’ve 
always lived in houses like this, with back yards that 
have high walls around them, and sidewalks and streets 
right outside the front windows, and crowds of people 
going by all the time, and just rules, rules everywhere ! 
Everybody has so many manners, and they talk about 
things I don’t know anything about, and nobody would 
understand if I talked about the real things.’’ 

‘* Perhaps I’d understand,’’ murmured Belinda. 

The Queer Little Thing put out one brown hand and 
touched the Youngest Teacher’s knee gently in a shy, 
caressing fashion. 

‘* No, you wouldn’t understand, because you don’t 
know ; but you could learn. The others couldn’t. The 
prairie wouldn't talk to them and they’d be lonesome— 
the way Iam here. Dick says you have to learn the 
language when you are little, or else have a gift for such 
languages, but that when you’ve once learned it you 
don't care to hear any other.”’ 

‘* Who's Dick ?’’ Belinda asked. 

‘* Dick? Oh, he’s just Dick. He taught me to ride 
and to shoot, and he used to read poetry to me, and he 
told me stories about everything. He used to go toa 
big school called Harvard, but he was lonesome there 
—the way I am here.”’ 

‘* The way I am here’’ dropped into the talk like a 
persistent refrain, and there was heartache in it. 


ox 


‘*T want to go home,” the child went on. Now that 
the dam of silence was down the pent-up feeling rushed 
out tumultuously. ‘‘ I want to see Daddy and the boys 
and the horses and the cattle, and I want to watch the 
sun go down over the edge of the world, not just tumble 
down among the dirty houses, and I want to gallop over 
the prairie where there aren’t any roads and smell the 
grass and watch the birds and the sky. You ought to 
see the sky down there at night, Miss Carewe. It’s so 
big and black and soft and full of bright stars, and you 
can see clear to where it touches the ground all around 
you, and there’s a night breeze that’s as cool as cool, and 
the boys all play their banjos and guitars and sing, and 
Daddy and I sit over on our veranda and listen. 
There’s only a little narrow strip of sky with two or three 
stars in it out of my window here, and I hate walking ina 
procession on the ugly old streets, and doing things 
when bells ring. I hate it! I hate it!” 

Her voice hadn’t risen at all, had only grown more 
vibrant with passionate rebellion. The little face was 
pale, but there were no tears in the big, tragic eyes. 

Belinda had consoled many homesick girls, but this 
was a different problem. ‘‘ I’m sorry,’’ she said softly. 
‘* Don’t you think it will be easier after a while ?”’ 

The small girl with the old face shook her head. 

‘* No, it won’t. It isn’t in me to like all this. I’m so 
sorry, because Daddy wants me to be a lady. He said 
it was as hard for him to send me as it was for me to 
come, but that I couldn’t learn to be a lady, with lots of 
money to spend, down there with only the boys and 
him. There wasn’t any lady there on the ranch at all. 
except Mammy Lou, the cook, and she didn’t have lots 
of money to spend, so she wasn’t the kind he meant. I 
thought I’d come and try, but I didn’t know it would be 
like this. I don’t want to be a lady, Miss Carewe. I 
don’t believe they can be very happy. I’ve seen them 
in the carriages and they don’t look very happy. You're 
nice. I like you, and I’m sure Daddy and Dick and the 
boys would like you, but then you haven’t got lots of 
money, have you? And you were born up here, so you 
don’t know any better, anyway. I’m going home.’’ 

The burst of confidence ended where it had begun. 
She was going home, and she was so firm in the faith 
that Belinda, listening, believed her. 

‘* But if your father says no?”’ 

The little face was quiet again, all save the great eyes. 

‘* [ll have to go,’’ said the Queer Little Thing slowly. 

Four days later Miss Lucilla Ryder called the 
Youngest Teacher into the study. 

** Miss Carewe, I’m puzzled about this little Miss Allen. 
I had a letter from her father this morning. He says she 
has written that she is very homesick and unhappy and 
doesn’t want to stay. He feels badly about it, of course, 





but he very wisely leaves the matter in our hands—says 
he realizes she’ll have to be homesick and he’ll have to 
be lonesome if she’s to be made a lady. But he wants 
us to do all we can to make her contented. He sends 
a check for five hundred dollars, which we are to use for 
any extra expense incurred in entertaining her and 
making her happy. Now I thought you might take her 
to the theatre and the art museum, and the —a—the 
aquarium, and introduce her to the pleasures and advan- 
tages of city life. She’ll soon be all right.” 


ax 


With sinking heart Belinda went in search of the girl. 
She found her practicing five-finger exercises drearily in 
one of the music-rooms. As Belinda entered the child 
looked up and met the friendly, sympathetic eyes. A 
mute appeal sprang into her own eyes, and Belinda 
understood. The thing was too bad to be talked about, 
and the Youngest Teacher said no word about the 
homesickness or the expected letter. In this way she 
clinched her friendship with the Queer Little Thing. 

But, following the Principal’s orders, she endeavored 
to demonstrate to Bonita the joy and blessedness of life 
in New York. The child went quietly wherever she was 
taken—a mute, pathetic little figure to whom the 
aquarium fish, and the Old Masters, and the latest matinée 
idol were all one —and unimportant. The other girls 
envied her her privileges and her pocket money, but 
they did not understand. No one understood save 
Belinda, and she did her cheerful best to blot out old 
loves with new impressions ; but from the first she felt in 
her heart that she was elected tofailure. The child was 
fond of her, always respectful, always docile, always 
grave. Nothing brought a light into her eyes ora spon- 
taneous smile to her lips. Any one save Belinda would 
have grown impatient, angry. She only grew more 
tender—and more troubled. Day by day she watched 
the sad little face grow thinner. It was pale now, 
instead of brown, and the high cheekbones were strik- 
ingly prominent. The lips, pressed closely together, 
drooped plaintively at the corners, and the big eyes 
were more full of shadows than ever; but the child 
made no protest nor plea, and by tacit consent she 
and Belinda ignored their first conversation and never 
mentioned Texas. 

Often Belinda made up her mind to put aside the 
restraint and talk freely, as she would to any other girl, 
but there was something about the little Texan that for- 
bade liberties, warned off intruders, and the Youngest 
Teacher feared losing what little ground she had gained. 

Finally she went in despair to Miss Ryder. 

‘* The Indian character is too much for me,’’ she con- 
fessed. ‘‘I give it up.” 

‘* What’s the matter?’’ asked Miss Ryder. 

‘* Well, I’ve dragged poor Bonita Allen all over the 
borough of Manhattan and the Bronx and spent many 
ducats in the process. She has been very polite about 
it, but just as sad over Sherry’s tea hour as over Grant’s 
tomb, and just as cheerful over the Cesnola collection as 
over the monkey-cage at the Zoo. The poor little thing 
is so unhappy and miserable that she looks like a wild 
animal in a trap, and I think the best thing we can do 
with her is to send her home.” 

‘* Nonsense,”’ said Miss Lucilla. ‘‘ Her father is pay- 
ing eighteen hundred dollars a year.”’ 

Belinda was defiant. 

‘*T don’t care. He ought to take her home.”’ 

‘* Miss Carewe, you are sentimentalizing. One would 
think you had never seen a homesick girl before.’’ 

‘* She’s different from other girls.’’ 

‘* [ll talk with her myself,’’ said Miss Lucilla sternly. 

She did, but the situation remained unchanged, and 
when she next mentioned the Texan problem to 
Belinda Miss Lucilla was less positive in her views. 

‘* She’s a very strange child, but we must do what we 
can to carry out her father’s wishes.”’ 

‘*7’d send her home,’’ said Belinda. 
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Shortly after this Katharine Holland, who sat beside 
Bonita at the table, confided to Belinda that that funny 
little Allen girl didn’t eat a thing. The waitress came 
to Belinda with the same tale, and the Youngest Teacher 
sought out Bonita and reasoned with her. 

‘* You really must eat, my dear,” she urged. 

ae Why ? ” 

‘* Why, you'll be ill if you don’t.” 

‘* How soon?”’ 

Belinda looked dazed. 

‘* Tm afraid I don’t understand.”’ 

** How soon will I be sick?”’ 

‘* Very soon, I’m afraid,’’ the puzzled teacher 
answered. 

‘* That’s good. I can’t wait much longer.’’ 

Belinda gasped. 

‘* Do you mean to say you want to be ill?”’ 

‘** If I get very sick Daddy will come for me.”’ 

The teacher looked helplessly at the child, then 
launched into expostulation, argument, entreaty. 

Bonita listened and was unimpressed. 

** It’s wicked, dear child. It would make your father 
wretchedly unhappy.”’ 

‘* He’d be wotally unhappy if he understood, anyway. 
He thinks I’m not really unhappy and that it’s his duty 
to keep me up here and make a lady of me, no matter 
how lonely he is without me. He wrote me so—but I 
know he’d be terribly glad if he had a real excuse for 
taking me home.’’ 

Belinda exhausted her own resources and appealed to 
Miss Lucilla, who stared incredulously over ior nose- 
glasses and sent for Bonita. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 59 
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Ruth Endicott, Schoolmistress 


By Grace S. Richmond, Author of the “Juliet” Stories, etc. 


PART Ill 








Amos smiled. ‘‘ You needn’t 
feel that way a minute,’’ he said. 
** You’re not the first star swim- 





ARLY on Monday morning 
Fr MacFarlane awoke to the 
thundering of surf, which, 
though the beach lay some dis- 
tance away, sounded as if it were 
dashing about the farmhouse itself. 
He looked out of his window 
toward the ocean, and found that 
a heavy wind was blowing from 
the northeast, with the usual ac- 
companiment of a high sea. His 
first thought was that this would 
probably mean a postponement ot 
his engagement with the school- 
mistress. It occurred to him then 
that he had lost nearly a week of 
enjoyment by being obliged to 
take his morning plunge in an 
ocean as smooth as a mill-pond, 
and that this was his chance to be 
up and doing. 

In ten minutes he had run down 
the lane to the beach, had plunged 
into the surf, and was fighting his 
way through it toward the 
smoother water beyond. Hefound 
the breakers somewhat heavier 
than they had looked, and by the 
time he had _ passed the surt-line 
he was in a fine state of exhilara- 
tion. He swam slowly out to sea, 
riding the great waves as if they 
had been chariots, resting from his 
encounter with the breakers and 
feeling in every nerve ot him the 
stimulating breath of the Atlantic. 
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Swimming cost him no effort at 
all. He forgot that he was swim- 
ming as his thoughts turned again 
to the schoolmistress. Suppose 
she were not the sort of girl who 
is afraid of a sailboat except upon 
a dainty sea which will not spill 
even a briny drop or two over the 
rail into her lap. Suppose she 
were the really rare sort of woman 
who can appreciate and enjoy that 
delight which to some natures 
comes with a nearness to peril, 
avoided perfectly and consum- 
mately by the brain which is direct- 
ing affairs. He knew his own 
powers. Where a sailboat could 
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ay mer who has gone too far out 
e just there. It was my fault for 
Yon not warning you when you first 
>. - - 
ee came that the ebb-tide here is 


the strongest for miles up and 
down the coast. And there’s a 
4 mighty undertow on the beach in 
a surf. I didn’t realize you were 
the sort of fellow who likes the 
sea best when she’sangry. I might 
have known it,’’ he added reflect- 
ively. 

‘* You are easy on me,’’ said 
MacFarlane. ‘‘ But I’m not easy 
on myself. Foolhardiness is not 
the quality of a brave man.”’ 

‘* You were sort o’ drifting — 
and thinking, I take it,’’ said 
Amos keenly. ‘‘A good swimmer 
forgets there’s any more danger 
for him afloat than ashore.”’ 

‘*Tell me what happened,”’ 
urged the other. ‘‘ Where were 
you? Where was she?” 

‘* T was in the north meadow,”’ 
explained Amos, busying himself 
with a harness strap, and not look- 
ing at his questioner. ‘‘ The first 
I knew was seeing her run down 
the lane. I stood and looked at 
her because I was surprised to see 
her go down such a rough morn- 
ing. I knew she understood all 
about the danger of our beach. 
She ran straight down the beach 
and into the surf. She’s a magnifi- 
cent littke swimmer, but— good 
Lord—I couldn’t let her take any 
such chances as those. I was over 
that fence and down those rocks 
about as quick as I can tell you. 
By the time I got there she’d actu- 
ally succeeded in getting a little 
way out. Of course I went after 
her. She was game, but the 
breakers were just having sport 
with her like a plaything. When 
I had her back on the beach she 
tried to tell me about you — all out 
of breath with the fight she’d had. 
I got it through me that you were 
out there somewhere, and I ran 








be safely handled at all he could 
handle it. If he and she might sail 
together upon stormy seas —— 








DRAWN BY CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 
“He Grew Rapidly Weary in His Efforts to Reach the Boat” 


and hauled out the boat. She 
would go along—and she would 
row. It seemed as if she had the 














‘“*Mr. MacFarlane,’’ called a 

clear voice behind the swimmer. 
He turned in such amazement that he shipped a mouthful 
of salt water from the wave he was just breasting. Upon 
the crest of the second wave toward shore hung a small 
rowboat, and, from her seat, her bare arms upon the oars, 
the schoolmistress was addressing him over her shoulder. 
In front of her, intent on keeping the boat trimmed to the 
heavy sea, was Amos Durston. 

‘* Would you mind,”’ called the schoolmistress’s voice, 
pitched high that it might carry to him above the booming 
of the surf on the sands, ‘‘ swimming back to the boat?”’ 

He turned without answering, and struck out, his first 
sensation one of some indignation. His next, as he 
glanced toward the shore, was of astonishment at his own 
carelessness in having come so far out. At the next 
instant he arrived at an understanding of a fresh element in 
the situation. Swimming back even so far as the rowboat 
was going to be well-nigh an impossibility. He compre- 
hended, the moment he began to attempt it, that he was in 
the resistless grip of a strong ebb-tide. 

They let him try for some minutes, the while he grew 
more and more resentful. Amos did not glance his way. 
The girl looked around from time to time. They seemed 
to be trying successfully to keep the boat from moving 
definitely in either direction. He grew rapidly weary in his 
efforts to reach it—a thing he would have greatly liked to 
do, simply because they seemed to be sure he could not. 
He kept grimly and stoutly on, however, until all at once 
the boat swept toward him, and Amos called out: 
** Steady now! Lean well to starboard, Miss Endicott. 
Climb right in there, Mr. MacFarlane.’’ 
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_ The instant he was in the boat, although he was breath- 
ing hard, he attempted to take the oars from the school- 
mistress. But she would not let him. ‘‘ No, no,’’ she 
protested ; ‘‘ I’m fresh, and you’re tired. Wait till we get 
into the surf.’’ 

But he would not be a punished schoolboy any longer. 
Kneeling behind her he covered each hand of hers upon 
the oars with one of his own, and gently yet irresistibly 
wrested her hands away. 

‘* That’s right,’’ said Amos over his shoulder. ‘‘ It will 
need us both to get back. Tide’s out—turned since we 
launched her.”’ 

The rector of St. Chrysostom’s was glad of every pound 
of muscle we pemenees before the last breaker carried the 
boat high and dry upon the sand. As he leaped out and 
turned to help the schoolmistress he was suddenly acutely 
conscious that but for these two people he might never 
have set foot on these sands again. He had never felt so 
much like a fool in his life. 

He did not try to talk there. He helped Amos beach 
the boat, noticing as he did so that the other was in his farm 
clothes. The schoolmistress had started away up the beach 
toward the lane. She was clad ina short bathing-suit of 
dark red, and her hair hung in two long braids down her 
back. As he and Amos sprang after her MacFarlane 
observed one thing more— both the man and the girl had 
been wet through. The schoolmistress’s hair about her 
face had blown dry into little curls, but the long braids 
hung heavy with sea water. As for the red bathing-dress 
— she had evidently wrung it out, but she must have been 


in the water, for though the boat had shipped more or 
less spray and the crest of a wave or two, that was hardly 
sufficient to account for the drowned look of the flannel. 

‘* See here,’’ cried MacFarlane as he came alongside of 
her, ‘‘ were you in the water when I went in?’’ 

She shook her head without turning. 
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At the instant Amos Durston swerved aside and caught 
something off the fence. ‘‘* Here,’’ he said, ‘‘ you threw 
it here as you ran down,” and flung a long red cloak 
around the schoolmistress’s shoulders, where it covered 
her short skirts and fell to her feet. Then he looked 
keenly at her, and, bending, offered his arm. ‘‘ Please let 
me help you,”’ he said very gently. ‘‘ You are tired.”’ 

‘* A little,’’? she admitted, and laid her hand on his arm. 

MacFarlane came close upon the other side. ‘‘ Won't 
you take mine, too?’’ he asked. 

She shook her head. The three walked on, more and 
more slowly. It seemed to MacFarlane that she was lean- 
ing somewhat heavily upon Amos’s arm. He longed to 
take her up himself and carry her to the house—or, at the 
very least, to aid Amos in helping her. But she walked 
on steadily, and there was something about the set of her 
head, in spite of the heavy girlish braids hanging down her 
back, which made him afraid to offer. He imagined that 
Amos felt the same 
way, and held back for 
the-same reason. As 
for himself, another 


thought kept him from She Looked 
too urgently offering Up at Him 
his services. What- for an Instant 
ever weariness she with Eyes 


Shining with Z 


was suffering it was his a 
Amusement 


fault. The more her 
steps dragged the more 
out of patience with 
himself he grew. 

But the house was 
reached at last, and the 
schoolmistress disap- 
peared. The moment 
he was in dry clothes 
MacFarlane rushed off 
tofind Amos. Hedis- 
covered him in the act 
of starting with a pair of 
farm horses for a dis- . 
tantfield. MacFarlane 
stopped him. 

**T couldn’t talk 
about it on the way 
up,’’ he said hurriedly ; 
‘* but I must know now 
just how all this hap- 
pened. Don’t expect 











strength of ten till we’d actually 
got you within hail; and then she 
began to wilt a little. Made a 
show of feeling all right, though—didn’t want to let you 
row. That girl ’’ He broke off. 

‘* But what could she possibly have been going to do 
when she 

‘* When she took to the breakers at first? I guess she 
didn’t rightly know herself,”’ said Amos, still intent upon 
the strap. ‘‘ She said you were only at the foot of the lane 
when she was at the head, and she tried to catch you before 
you got down, but you plunged right in, so that when she 
got there you were outside the rollers. She tried to make 
you hear her, but of course that was no use. I suppose 
her idea was that she could reach you before you got out 
where it was dangerous. There—I guess that harness 
will pull through one more day, till I can send for a new 
one.’’ 

‘* Then I owe you not only for my own life, but for hers, 
too,’’ said MacFarlane in a he tone. 

Amos straightened up and looked at him for an instant 
without speaking. Then he leaped upon the back of one 
of the pair of horses beside him, and was off. But as he 
went he called out: ‘‘ As I figure it out you owe her for 
your life. But you don’t owe me for hers.”’ 
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When the schoolmistress appeared at breakfast, less than 
an hour after her disappearance upstairs, she was by no 
means the pale and weary young 
person MacFarlane had expected 
to see. To his great relief she 
seemed as fresh and bright as usual. 

When she went away to school 
she was accompanied by the rector 
of St. Chrysostom’s, who spent the 
first third of the distance to the 
schoolhouse in attempting to make 
an opening in the conversation for 
the words he was anxious to speak. 
As they rounded a turn in the road 
which brought them in sight of the 
usual watching bevy of children he 
said abruptly: ‘‘ Should you mind 
telling me why you are trying to 
keep me from saying what you 
know I must be wanting to say?”’ 

‘* Oh, please don’t mind that,” 
she answered hurriedly. 

‘* But I must mind it. Cana man 
owe his life to you and be content 
to say nothing ?’’ 

‘* But you don’t owe it to me at all. 
hy! / I could have done nothing without 
Amos Durston. Please don’t talk 
~ , about it, Mr. MacFarlane. Tell 
me what you think of Mary 
Elizabeth’s ——’’ 

‘* Miss Endicott,’’ he interrupted 
with a touch of reproach in his tone, 
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‘* Amos Durston says so himself,’’ he declared, look- 
ing her steadily in the eyes. Her own fell. 

** T should like to owe you my life—if you would let 
me,’’ he said very gently. ‘‘ If youare not even willing 
that I should ig 

‘* Mr. MacFarlane,’’ she said, without looking up, ‘‘ if 
I say that I am at least very glad if even indirectly I am 
responsible for the saving of your life—will you please 
say and think nothing more of this morning ?’’ 

‘* T will say nothing more about it, since you ask that,’’ 
he said ; ‘‘ but—you must not ask the other.” 
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For three days the sea was high. If it had not been 
for his late experience MacFarlane would not have hesi- 
tated to ask the schoolmistress if she minded rough 
water, for at no time was it too rough for a good sea- 
man. He told her, however, that he would not bother 
her to think of her engagement with him until the winds 
and waves were propitious again, and she gave a quiet 
assent whose meaning puzzled him nota little. As for 
himself, he spent much of those three days alone on the 
water in the *‘ Grayling.”’ 

On Wednesday evening MacFarlane was sitting on the 
porch with a book in his hand and his thoughts on any- 
thing in the world but its contents, when the school- 
mistress came out. At the same instant Amos Durston 
appeared around the corner of the house. Quite as if 
by appointment he came up to the schoolmistress, and 
the two walked off down the familiar lane to the ocean. 

MacFarlane, confident of a blithe day upon the mor- 
row, had planned to speak of it that evening, and invite 
the schoolmistress to carry out the postponed plan. 
But as he watched the two figures disappear, so evidently 
with intention of an hour together, he set his lips firmly 
and shook his head. He was a fool, he told himself, to 
stay on Wintergreen Hill another hour. Could anything 
be plainer than that he was too late ? 

Yet, after all, he was not so certain of this, but that, 
when the two came back, at the end of the hour, he 
realized that until this moment he had not abandoned 
hope. For he now saw that which seemed to him to 
confirm all his suspicions. 

If ever happiness — intense, radiant happiness — were 
written upon a man’s face, so that, in spite of his evident 
attempt to be precisely himself, his joy shows in every 
look and word, it was so written upon the face of Amos 
Durston. The change in him since he had gone down 
to the beach, an hour back, was so great t).at he might 
have been another man. He left the schooimistress upon 
the porch with an eloquent backward glance which did 
not escape the watcher, and went whistling away. 

The twilight was just falling, and as Mrs. Durston 
detained the schoolmistress: upon the porch MacFarlane 
took the opportunity to study her face. But even with 
all that he had seen in the eyes of the man he could not 
read hers. She was quiet, perhaps a little paler than 
usual ; yet she had the always healthy tints of a girl who 
lives much in the open air. 

He found himself looking furtively at her lips, and 
wondering, with a heart full of jealous pain, if they had 
been lately and passionately kissed. If there were any 
change from her ordinary manner it lay only in some 
slight pensiveness. She was very sweet, somewhat 
sober, a little inclined to be silent and to let her hostess 
do the talking. MacFarlane could not make himself 
own that she was just in Amos Durston’s state of mind, 
and yet—who could say that demure manner of hers did 
not cover a dancing heart? It was only the remote 
chance that it did not that kept him from vowing that he 
would arrange to be summoned home at once. 

He went to bed witha heavy heart. To have lived all 
these years without ever caring for anybody beyond the 
bounds of a well-ordered friendship, only to come up 
here and lose his heart to a girl who was on the 
brink of an affair with another man! Yet, after all, 
he was not sorry. It was better to be suffering even 
this pain than never to have known. 
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Coming up the lane from the beach at noon on 
Thursday MacFarlane caught sight of something which 
brought him suddenly to an observant standstill. This 
was no more than the approach along the road of a party 
of four in a trap, drawn by an unusually fine pair of roans. 
It was the familiar excellence of the pair which first 
attracted MacFarlane’s dismayed glance, and caused 
him to gaze sharply toward their driver. Surely, he 
knew those roans — they were the finest of their kind — 
and many a fleet mile had he been driven behind them. 
Although the trap was still at some distance he was able 
to assure himself that its driver was none other than 
his oldest and most influential vestryman, accompanied 
by three other men whose identity the rector of St. 
Chrysostom’s did not linger to ascertain. 

He was precisely opposite the great back door of the 
Durston barn, and he followed the moment’s impulse 
to take a dozen quick steps and reach shelter while the 
party passed by. For it occurfed to him on the instant 
that explanations would certainly be in demand as to the 
reason why, after leaving town nearly two weeks ago, 
upon a tramping tour, he should now be found to have 
accomplished but forty miles of tramp, and to have taken 
root in a spot which, while to himself irresistibly attract- 
ive, might not so appeal to the casual observer. 

But as MacFarlane waited just inside the door he real- 
ized that the trap was not passing by. Instead, it had 
turned in at the farmhouse gate and was coming straight 
on to the barn. He looked about him for an instant, 
then sprang into a partially empty bay of hay, and 
pushed on through it to the back, where he could find 
refuge behind a high mass as yet undisturbed. But as, 
just in time, he jumped into his singular hiding-place, 
and the trap swept with the rush of horses’ feet upon the 
barn floor, MacFarlane found himself face to face with 
the schoolmistress. 

With a low ejaculation of surprise he stood staring 
down at her. She dropped in a swirl of skirts on the 
hay at his feet, looked up at him for an instant with eyes 
shining with amusement, then bent her head and hid her 
face, her shoulders shaking. 

MacFarlane stooped and said, close to her drooping 
head: ‘‘It’s all right. I don’t know what you have 
done, but I'll stand by you.’’ 

**QOh, thank you,”’ she murmured. 





Twenty feet away the party could be heard alighting 
from the trap, asking questions of a farmhand, and com- 
menting upon the attractiveness of the great, hay-fragrant 
place. They walked to the wide back doorway, and 
stood looking off upon the Atlantic. 

‘* This takes me back to my boyhood days,’’ said one 
of the group. ‘‘ Smell that hay. What a magnificent 
breeze sweeps through this place.’’ : 

‘* I’m looking for a regular country dinner,’’ sighed 
another, ‘‘ such as I haven’t had intwenty years. They 
told us at the post-office we'd get it here.” 

Amos Durston drove into the barn and assumed forth- 
with the part of host. 

‘* Got any other boarders?’’ he was asked at once. 

‘* The summer people don’t get here much till July,” 
Amos replied. ‘‘ Will you come into the house? The 
men will see that your horses are taken care of.”’ 

‘* You've no boarders now ?”’ 

‘* Jem,’’ called Amos, ‘‘ don’t water them for fifteen 
minutes yet. Give them a rub-down, you and Tom. 
This way, gentlemen, please. Yes, we have the district 
school-teacher boarding here. It’s been a cool season, 
and our summer guests come in a couple of weeks.’’ 
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As the footsteps and voices of the new arrivals died 
away the schoolmistress stood up and brushed the hay 
from her skirts. ‘* You may trust him to evade them 
politely,’’ she said. ‘‘ Evidently he understands that 
you are in hiding.’’ 

Something in her tone made MacFarlane retort 
quickly, with an injured air: ‘‘ People who live in hay 
houses shouldn’t throw pitchforks.”’ 

For he was wondering very much why she should 
have run away from a party of Boston men. There was 
one among them — Dennison — who was a prominent and 
popular bachelor. Perhaps she knew him and did not 
wish to be discovered by him at her school-teaching. 
MacFarlane’s eye darkened. 

‘* Shall I help you down?” he asked. ‘‘ Of course 
you are going in to dinner.”’ 

‘*T am certainly going in,’ 

** And to dinner ?’’ 

** Are you?”’ 

‘* T believe I am not hungry,’’ he observed. 

She laughed. 

** T’ll tell you what I'll do,’”’ he said boldly. ‘‘ If you'll 
go in to dinner I will.’’ 

‘* Very well,’’ she said, and there was wickedness in 
her eyes. 

MacFarlane reached the edge of the bay, jumped down, 
and stretched up both hands to help her. She gave him 
the fingers of one hand, took the little leap like a child 
—and came down most unexpectedly ona turned ankle, 
with a smothered cry of pain. 

MacFarlane was instantly down on his knee beside 
her. ‘‘ That hurt,’ he cried. 

‘* It was my fault,’’ said the schoolmistress, somewhat 
indistinctly. ‘‘ And to-morrow is the day for the school 
exercises,’ she added ruefully. 

‘* You ought not to walk,’’ said MacFarlane. ‘‘ Will 
you let me take you in?”’ It was an ambiguous way of 
putting it, but she evidently understood. 

‘* Thank you, no,’’ she answered, ‘‘ I can walk.’’ 

He helped her to her feet, and offered her his arm. 
She limped slowly and painfully to the side door of the 
house, her companion undergoing rather more than her- 
self by the way in sympathy. At the door, as Mrs. 
Durston received her with exclamations of pity, the 
schoolmistress looked back at MacFarlane with a faint 
smile triumphing over the suffering on her face. 

‘* At least,’’ she said, very softly, ‘‘ you are released 
from the necessity of meeting your senior vestryman.”’ 
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Mrs. Durston, accompanied by her son Amos and the 
Reverend Robert MacFarlane, came slowly up the path 
to the farmhouse porch, where a figure in white, with a 
bandaged ankle, lay swinging idly in a hammock, the 
picture of coolness. It was a hot day. Amos in par- 
ticular seemed to feel it. He cast himself upon the 
topmost step with a great sigh. 

‘* Oh, Christopher !’’ said he, and mopped his face. 

The schoolmistress laughed appreciatively, and the 
others joined —all but Amos ; he did not laugh. 

‘** Was it such an ordeal?’’ asked the schoolmistress. 
Her eyes were merry. ‘‘ Tell me all about it.’”’ 

Amos glanced at MacFarlane, who had leaned against 
one of the pillars. ‘* You tell it,’’ he requested, with 
anguish in his face. 

MacFarlane shook his head. ‘‘ Not much. Nobody 
but you can do it justice.”’ 

Mrs. Durston smoothed out the strings of her best 
bonnet as she waited in her big rocker. ‘* Why, I don’t 
see why you’re perspirin’ about it yet,’’ she remarked. 
‘*] think you managed it fine. Didn’t he, Mr. 
MacFarlane ?’’ 

‘* No question of it. Miss Endicott would have been 
immensely pleased.’’ 

‘* Don't jolly me,’’ begged the victim. Then he 
turned to the schoolmistress. ‘‘ Do you remember tell- 
ing me those kids were loaded and would go off without 
any effort of mine the instant I said the word ?”’ 

** But didn’t they?” 

‘* Didn’t they? They did. They went off like so 
many rapid-fire guns. Smokeless powder, too. I never 
knew when I was hit.’’ 

‘* I gave you an order of exercises,’’ protested the 
schoolmistress. 

‘* You did. It was exercises for me all right. I sup- 
posed I was going to have time to breathe. I didn’t get 
any. You see——’’ 

** Begin at the beginning.”’ 

‘* Well, you said open with prayer. I had this gen- 
tleman do that. He made it too brief. Before I knew 
it he was through and it was up to me again. You 
had ‘ Chorus by School’ next. The school stood up. 
They hung fire. Then two of them started in at once, in 
two different keys. The worst of it was, nobody smiled. 
If they had grinned a little it would have relieved the 
strain.” 

‘* That was my fault,’’ declared the schoolmistress 
regretfully. ‘*‘ I always start that chorusforthem—tl ; 
are apt to get it too high. I forgot towarn you. It wus 
too bad. But goon. Didn't the rest of it work well?”’ 


she said. 
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‘* It worked well enough,’’ said Amos heavily, ‘‘ but, 
as I said at first, it worked so like lightning I didn’t get 
time to gather myself together. I would read off 
‘ Recitation, ‘ The Flowers of Spring,’ by Susy Sykes.’ 
Then I would sit back and try to get a full breath. But 
before I could do it Susy had come and gone, and I was 
itagain. I lost my place. I called up John Flynn twice 
—and left out Milly Benson, and only discovered it when 
she dissolved in tears before my eyes. Then your 
‘Months of the Year.’ They came on—after I had 
spent fifteen minutes fastening on their wigs and sashes 
—and spoke about three lines apiéce, and then three 
more lines all together, and then it was all over and the 
audience was staring at me again.’’ 

He looked up at his three friends with an injured air. 
** Oh, laugh, all of you,’’ said he, ‘‘ if you think it was 
any laughing matter. I sent Mr. MacFarlane a note by 
the Flynn boy, asking him to present that big flag you 
gave the school, and what did he write back?’’ He 
pulled out an envelope on which were scrawled a few 
words. He read them aloud: ‘ Certainly not. She 
wants you to do it. Why don’t you get them to sing 
‘ The Star-Spangled Banner’ afterward ?’”’ 

The schoolmistress glanced at MacFarlane. He was 
regarding Amos with a look of keen enjoyment. 

‘* There was a little while there that I could have killed 
him just as easy as not,’’ Amos declared emphatically, 
and the subject of his animosity threw back his head and 
laughed more heartily than ever, the others joining in 
with what breath they had left. 

‘* | got through the speech,’’ Amos said grimly, ‘‘ but 
it was the Star-Spangled Banner that laid me out. 
Your fiendish suggestion about the singing ’’— he spoke 
over his shoulder toward MacFarlane —‘‘ made me think 
I could end the whole thing up in a blaze of glory. I 
got the school massed around the flag and announced 
that as we raised her they should lead off in ‘ The Star- 
Spangled,’ and everybody should join in.”’ 


ox 


Amos got up slowly and walked to the door. Then 
he turned about and faced the schoolmistress. ‘‘ Oh, it 
was sublime,’’ he said, and his mother retired into her 
handkerchief. ‘‘ As the noble strains rose on the air I 
began to hoist. The flag of our country rose gloriously 
aloft, and soared to the peak—like lightning, again — 
just as everything was bound to go through the whole 
infernal morning. Thenshe spread out to the breeze and 
floated on it— upside down!”’ 

He disappeared, and his mother followed him. As the 
schoolmistress recovered from her laughter she looked 
up at MacFarlane. He was no longer smiling. 

‘* Tell me,’’ she urged, ‘‘ how much of this is his 
extravagance, and how much is truth ?’’ 

‘* About one-sixteenth is truth,’’ said he, ‘‘ and the 
rest is pure humor. The fact is you put him ina mighty 
difficult position for any man not born and bred to the 
business. I’m sure I could not have carried it off with 
half the tact and good sense he showed. As for his 
speech ’’— he spoke slowly and thoughtfully —‘* he may 
make fun of it as he will — it was the best little effort of 
the kind I’ve heard in many a day. Nobody but a man 
who had followed the flag himself, as he has done, could 
have spoken of it with such true feeling.’’ 

He had been looking off at the ocean ashe spoke, but 
as his glance came back to the schoolmistress he found 
that she was watching him with kindlingeyes. ‘‘ Thank 
you,’’ she said softly as he finished. ‘‘ I was so sure 
my confidence in his ability to do what I asked of him 
was not misplaced.” 

MacFarlane looked straight back into her eyes. 
‘** Confidence in him, in any phase of life and duty, could 
never be misplaced,’’ said he; and the sincerity of his 
low- spoken words was evident. ‘‘ He is a man—and 
when you've said that you’ve said it all.’’ 

‘* Oh, you don’t know how glad I am you feel like 
that.”” The schoolmistress’s face was in a glow, her lips 
smiling. She looked off to the ocean in herturn. ‘‘ I’ve 
wanted so much to know if you appreciated him as any 
one who knows him long must do. Heis—he is all you 
can possibly think him—I know it.’’ 

‘* Tell him how you feel,’’ said MacFarlane quietly, 
getting up to go into the house. ‘‘ He deserves it. It 
will be a brevet he will appreciate from your hands. 
You cannot rank him too high.” 


ar 


Then he went away from her, because, in spite of the 
generous words he had spoken, he could not bear longer 
to watch her face with that tender look of enthusiasm 
over the man they both admired. And once more he 
told himself that he would go from Wintergreen Hill on 
the morrow. , 

But he had not reckoned with fate. That evening, 
upon the piazza again, Miss Ruth Endicott, surrounded 
by her household — as long as he remained MacFarlane 
had not the grace to keep away from her— opened a 
telegram. Sheconsidered it a moment, then she turned 
to MacFarlane. 

‘* Does the offer of a sail in the ‘Grayling’ still hold 
good ?”’ 

‘** Certainly,’’ said MacFarlane, ‘‘ whenever you are 
able and willing to take it.’’ He did not say he was 
intending to go away in the morning. Was not the 


’ 


_ engagement to take her a definite, though postponed, 


one? 

‘* Then, if Monday is fair or foul,’ she announced, 
with her eyes again upon the yellow missive in her hand, 
‘* T should like to go over to the Point. A friend wires 
me that he will bring his yacht into harbor there for an 
hour on Monday morning, and a number of my friends 
are on board. I should like to meet them — if that will 
be convenient to you.” 

‘* Thank you — it surely will,’’ he agreed, and found 
himself unreasonably glad. He had wanted that sail 
with her to remember. 

But in the next breath he made the sacrifice of his life. 
** Shall I ask Mr. Durston to go, too?”’ he offered. 

The schoolmistress smiled. ‘‘ That will be very good 
of you,”’ she said. ‘* He will like to go, I think.”’ 

MacFarlane went to bed feeling like a man who has 
voluntarily and needlessly thrown away something it 
— have comforted him to have possessed another 

ay. 
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PART Ill 
O, LIFE was 
notthesame 
to us atiter 
that. There were 
no more out- 
breaks; what was 
far worse, per- 


“ She haps, there was a 
Straightened studied avoidance 
Her Bent of every possible 


Form Wearily, 
Holding One Hand 
Toward Me” 


chance for them. 
When morning 
came, and we met 
at breakfast, we 
tried to act as though nothing out of the ordinary had 
occurred. But I am afraid we were poor actors. We were 
calm and cool, and outwardly serene, talking over bits of 
neighborhood gossip, dwelling upon trifles that did not 
interest us in the least. With a sense of making a gener- 
ous overture, yet with a want of tact which must have 
affected Florence curiously, I proposed that we go together 
to the theatre that night. Whatever it cost her she 
assented ; and that was the first of occasional kindred 
indulgences which we could 
not afford. I was glad of 
them—glad to have an im- 


The Heart of a 


Man 
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instincts I had been cultivating stood me in good stead. 
I did the work fairly well, I think ; well enough, at least, to 
be continued in the employment. It proved to be merest 
drudgery, and was done for a drudge’s pay, and even that 
income was fitful and uncertain. 

Without Florence’s earnings to augment my own we 
should have passed a disagreeable year ; but as it was we 
managed to get along, living much as we had lived, meet- 
ing the people we had known, putting our best foot fore- 
most. I had feared that Florence’s work would entail 
something of ignominy, even in our circle of acquaintances, 
where there was very little of social pretense; but that 
proved to be a mistaken fear. Gradually I grew recon- 
ciled, or at least accustomed, until by-and-by her occupation 
was openly taken into account in our careful plans. We 
yaid something each month upon our debts — enough to 
a our creditors from annoying us. That continued for 
more than a year, both of us working very hard. 

In our relations in our home we got on well enough so 
far as outward signs could indicate. By the year’s end we 
had learned to talk together quite freely, so that we might 
have seemed to forget our earlier difference ; but our talk 
was confined mostly to matters of living and to the ques- 
tion of making our way. We were business partners ; 


She was sitting at her sewing, bending stiffly over it — 
the room, that had once been our holy of holies, now 
strewn with the littered odds and ends pertaining to her 
tasks. As | entered she glanced at me with a familiar 
word of greeting : 

‘* Hello, oldman! Isthereany news? You look like it.”’ 

** Yes,’’ I answered. ‘‘‘ In the Pride of His Strength’ 
has been accepted.’’ 

She straightened her bent form wearily, holding one 
hand toward me. Her face showed only relief—a calm 
satisfaction in the success of a doubtful issue. 

‘*Tom!’’ she said. ‘‘ Is that really true? What did 
they give you for it ?”’ 

lam clearly right in saying that we were good friends, 
partners, fellow-workers ; not lovers. 


osx 


That was the turning-point in our fortunes. Soon after 
that I sold other stories, and the difficulty has grown 
steadily less. Within a few months our debts were paid in 
full. Then, when I requested it, Florence gave up her 
sewing. ‘The news of my success got abroad in the town, 
and the circle of our acquaintance soon widened to include 
people of a pronounced social status — people whom we 





personal interest come into 
our relations, upon which 
we might find a common 
footing, and which might 
divert her thoughts from the 
troublesome concerns that 
were pressing upon us. 

For myself, my work with 
my pen became deeply 
engrossing. There had 
come no encouragement, to 
be sure; but each succeed- 
ing failure only nerved me 
to a higher pitch of deter- 
mination. To a straitened, 
self-willed man defeat is 
often a greater stimulus than 
victory ; and with the perti- 
nacity of my kind I set my 
every power upon the cov- 
eted end. There was no 
nobility of purpose in it: I 
meant to win; that was all. 

on 

There were many incen- 
tives to persistence. My 
work at the office was be- 
coming very irksome, as I 
realized the inadequacy of 
my salary for our increased 
needs. As mynewintention 
took a firmerand firmer hold 
upon me I relaxed my care 
for my duties as bookkeeper, 
working with slovenly atten- 
tion and wavering will. One 
day I made an inexcusable 
error, which entailed a large 
loss upon my employer. He 
had been growing very im- 
patient with me of late, and 
when he knew of what I had 
done he at once discharged 
me from my place. 

1 was not particularly dis- 
mayed. I did not doubt that 
I could find other work at 
once. I went home and told 











Florence of what had hap- 

pened as though it were no 

more than a simple item of 

the day’s news. She said very little, though I could see 
that she was sorely distressed and wanted to talk ; but | 
would not help her, and after the first few minutes that be- 
came another of the matters about which we kept silence. 
__I did not find another place as soon as I had expected. 
The town was not large, and the particulars of my dis- 
charge seemed to be known wherever I applied for work. 
I had but a part of one month’s salary in hand, and the 
outlook was not pleasant. I dreaded that Florence would 
recur to her desire to earn something by her own efforts ; 
but she did not. I knew that she was practicing number- 
less petty economies about the house, but she did not 
discuss these with me. When my money was all gone, and 
I could not disguise the fact, she went to her father and 
borrowed a small sum, which she put into my hands with 
the briefest possible explanation ; and that tided us over 
another month. Then, before long, I discovered that she 
had gone to several of her more intimate friends and solic- 
ited work as a seamstress. She said nothing of this to 
me; and, curiously enough, I looked upon that as a new 
affront ; but she seemed to 
wish to keep her secret, and 
I let her keep it. As time 
passed, and the little money I 
had was exhausted, she could 
not avoid letting me know 
that she was providing the 
necessaries of our daily life; 
and by-and-by I would even 
see her at her work some- 
times ; but she did not speak 
of it, nor did I, until long 
afterward. 

At last, when matters were 
becoming desperate, I found a 
chance to do space-work on 
one of the town papers. The 





“Her Dear Arms Were About Me, Straining Me to Her Breast; Her Warm Lips Touched My Throbbing Forehead; 
Her Warm Tears Were Wet Upon My Cheek” 


friends, too; but not lovers. That appears very heart- 
less upon paper, but it is the plain truth. I kept no 
business secrets from Florence, nor did she keep any from 
me ; but there were other thoughts that lay in the deeps of 
my soul which I would not have revealed to her for all the 
world. That is how I know we were not lovers. If there 
was anything of passion that remained in our hearts it 
found no expression ; had it risen to our lips the memory 
of that harsh night must have checked its utterance. Not 
once in all that time did I look at Florence, as of old, and 
forget all else in my love for her. After the first few trying 
months our life settled into a comfortable, jogging pace ; it 
was easy in a way, well-ordered, serene, as so many 
domestic lives are, so that it would have been hard to find 
any fault with it save that the spirit was gone out of it. 


or 


The thought of a life of space-writing was repellent, and 
in my odd hours I continued my more pretentious efforts, 
keeping my little stories in constant circulation. It has 
been said that no man’s work has any worth if it is done 
with any lesser motive than the joy that lies in the doing. 
I had no such motive. Those first creations of mine 
savored strongly of lamp-oil and weariness, and they were 
done for the ‘ignoble end of adding to our income.- For 
month after month they were kept going, coming back to 
me as surely as they went out. I was hardly discouraged ; 
I was too coldly calculating for so strong a feeling as dis- 
couragement. I wanted to sell them, and so kept trying, 
until one day at the year’s end there came a letter of 
acceptance, inclosing a check for a hundred dollars. 

I recall very clearly the elation that possessed me. It 
was not joy, but rather the savage exultation of the fighter 
who has fought against odds, straining to the utmost, real- 
izing in his victory nothing better than the triumph of the 
fighter’s lust. When the letter came I went home at once 
to tell Florence. 


had known before only in name. They were not one-half 
so honest or disinterested as the friends of our earlier 
years : that was to be expected ; but they brought usa new 
glimpse of life. 

So far as I could judge, Florence was quite ready to 
welcome the change. She was far more ready than I to 
accept the various attentions which came to us; and as a 







“When the Little Folks are in Need 
of Real Help They Go to 
Their Mother” 
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Shat ‘Reminds Me . 


The ‘Brightest Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 
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Proved His Teacher Wrong 


bay: WILLIE’S father found his youthful 

son holding up one of his rabbits by the ears 
and saying to him: ‘**‘ How much is seven times 
seven, now?’’ 

** Bah,’’ the father heard the boy say, ‘‘ I knew 
you couldn’t. Here’s another one: Six times six 
is how much ?’’ 

** Why, Willie, what in the world are you doing 
with your rabbit ?’’ asked the father. 

Willie threw the rabbit down with disgust. ‘‘I 
knew our teacher was lying to us,’’ was all he said. 

** Why, how?” asked his father. 

** Why, she told us this morning that rabbits 
were the greatest multipliers in the world.” 


Edison in the Petrified Cave 


HOMAS A. EDISON, with a party of friends, 

was going through one of the great Kentucky 
caves, and the guide was extremely anxious to 
explain everything to his distinguished guest. 

When the party reached the ‘* petrified room ”’ 
the guide said: ** That rock that you see there 
hanging in the air started to fall, but it never 
reached the ground and remained petrified sus- 
pended in the air.”’ 

** Yes, but ——”’ began Mr. Edison. 

‘*And you see that bird over there,’’ continued 
the guide; ‘* it flew in here one day and stopped 
right there in mid-air petrified.’’ 

** But, my friend,’’ interrupted the great in- 
ventor, ‘‘the bird and the stone would have to fall 
to the ground by the very law of gravitation.’’ 

For a moment the guide was nonplused. 
Quickly rallying, however, he said to Mr. Edison: 

** But you don’t understand, Mr. Edison; in 
this cave the law of gravitation is petrified, too! ”’ 


As Far as She Could Go 


HE was a new cook, and anxious to please. 

So was the mistress that she should, especially 
on a certain evening when there was special 
company at dinner. To the consternation of the 
hostess, appeared Bridget, holding before her a 
plate of tomatoes, but arrayed minus her waist 
and skirt. 

** Well, ma’am,’’ she said, ‘*I did it—did 
what ye told me: bring the tomatoes in un- 
dressed. But I’ll lose me place furst before I 
take off another stitch.” 


A Good Majority 
WELL-KNOWN English surgeon was im- 
parting some clinical instructions to half a 
dozen students, according to ‘* The Medical Age.” 
Pausing at the bedside of a doubtful case he said: 
‘* Now, gentlemen, do you think this is or is nota 
case for operation ?’’ 

One by one each student made his diagnosis, 
and all of them answered in the negative. 

** Well, gentlemen, you are all wrong,’’ said 
the wielder of the scalpel, ‘‘ and I shall operate 
to-morrow.’’ 

‘* No, you won’t,’’ said the patient, as he rose 
in his bed; ‘six to one is a good majority; 
gimme my clothes.”’ 


Missed Nothing but His Watch 


i's OLD darky was taken ill, says the New 
York ** Times,’’ and called in a physician 
of his own race. After a time, as there were no 
signs of improvement, he asked for a white doctor. 

Soon after arriving, Doctor felt the old 
man’s pulse, and then examined his tongue. 

‘* Did your other doctor take your tempera- 
ture ?’’ he asked. 

**T don’t know, boss,’’ replied the sick negro. 
**T hain’t missed anything but my watch as yit.’’ 





Not on Her Life 


N IRISH woman walked into a large depart- 
ment store. The floor-walker, who was very 

bow-legged, asked her what he could do for her. 
She told him that she would like to look at the 
handkerchiefs that were advertised. 

** Just walk this way, ma’am,”’ said the floor- 
walker. 

‘rhe woman looked at his legs. 

** No, sir,’’ indignantly replied the old lady; 
**T’ll die first.’ 














No Business of Hers 


AS INTERESTING dialogue between a 
woman and a railway conductor —in which 
the woman got the best of it — is reported by the 
Philadelphia ‘* Press ” : 

**T shall have to ask you for a ticket for that 
boy, ma’am.”’ 

** T guess not.’’ 

** He’s too old to travel free. He occupies a 
whole seat, and the car’s crowded. There are 
people standing.”’ 

‘* IT can’t help that.’’ 

**1 haven’t time to argue the matter, ma’am. 
You’ll have to pay for that boy.’’ 

‘* lve never paid for him yet.’ 

** You’ ve got to begin doing it some time.” 

** Not this trip, anyway.”’ 

** You'll pay for that boy, ma’am, or I’ll stop 
the train and put him off.’’ 

** All right. Put him off if you think that’s 
the way to get anything out of me.”’ 

** You ought to know what the rules of this 
road are, ma’am. How old is that boy?” 

**T don’t know. I never saw him before.”’ 


Yet We Say They Do 


MAN who likes to delve into the English 
language and point out its incongruities 
recently came out of his latest trance, and asked 
a friend these questions: 
Tell me: 

Did you ever see a stone step ? 

Or a peanut stand ? 

Or a sardine box ? 

Or a sausage roll? 

Or an apple turn over? 

Or hair die? 

Or a day pass by? 

Or a horse fly? 

Or a snake dance? 

Or a night fall ? 

Or a ship spar? 

Or sugar bowl? 

Or a vine run? 

Or a cracker box? 

Or a bed spring? 

Or a rail fence? 

Or ginger snap? 

Or a skate fish ? 

Or a bottle fly ? 

Or a man catch his breath ? 

Or hear a bed tick? 

Or see a clock run? 

Or see ink stand ? 

Or a man pull up a river? 


Not According to His Logic 


N IRISHMAN and a Frenchman were disput- 

ing over the nationality of a friend of theirs. 

**I say,” said the Frenchman, ‘‘ that he was 

born in France: therefore he is a Frenchman.”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ said Pat; ‘* begorra, if a cat 

should have kittens in the oven would you call 
them biscuits ?” 


His Price 


WEALTHY New York syndicate decided not 
long ago to try to purchase the New York 

‘* Herald.’’ So this cablegram was dispatched to 
James Gordon Bennett in Paris: 

‘*What is your lowest selling price for 
*‘ Herald’ ?’’ 

Promptly came the answer: ‘* Daily, three 
cents; Sunday, five cents. BENNETT.”’ 


A Slight on His Mother 


LITTLE boy was asked by his mother to go 
to the grocer’s for a package of Uneeda 
Biscuit. 
The boy thought a moment. ‘* Suppose I ask 
for crackers ?’’ he suggested. 
‘*No,’’ said the mother; ‘tell the grocer 
*Uneeda Biscuit.’ ” 
The boy hesitated, finally went, and when he 
came home it was with a long face. 
‘* Well, mamma,”’ he said, ‘‘ I did as you told 
me to, but it seemed like an insult to you.’’ 
‘* Why, dear,’’ asked the mother, ‘* what do you 
mean ?’’ . 
‘* Well, I hated to tell them I needed a 
biscuit! ”’ 











It was a Speedy Train 


HREE men were talking in rather a large way 

as to the excellent train service each had in his 

special locality: one was from the West, one from 

New England, and the other from New York. 

The former two men had told of marvelous doings 

of trains, and it was distinctly ‘*‘ up’’ to the man 
from New York. 

‘* Now in New York,’”’ he said, ‘‘ we not only 
run our trains fast, but we also start them fast. I 
remember the case of a friend of mine whose wife 
went to see him off for the West on the Pennsyl- 
vania at Jersey City. As the train was about to 
start my friend said his final good-by to his wife, 
and leaned down from the car platform to kiss 
her. The train started, and, would you believe it, 
my friend found himself kissing a strange woman 
on the platform at Trenton!”’ 

And the other men gave up. 


Just as He Thousht 


SMALL boy was reciting in a geography class. 
The teacher was trying to teach him the 
points of the compass. She explained: ‘‘ On 
your right is the south, your left the north. and 
in front of you is the east. Now, what is behind 
you?” 
The boy studied for a moment, then puckered 
up his face and bawled: ‘I knew it. I told Ma 
you’d see that patch in my pants.” 


The Irishman and the Mule 


ENERAL PHIL SHERIDAN was at one 
time asked at what little incident did he 
laugh the most. 

**Well,”? he said, ‘‘I do not know, but I 
always laugh when I think of the Irishman and 
the army mule. I was riding down the line one 
day when I saw an Irishman mounted on a mule 
which was kicking its legs rather freely. The 
mule finally got its hoof caught in the stirrup, 
when, in the excitement, the Irishman remarked: 
* Well, begorra, if you’re goin’ to git on I'll git 
off.’ ” 


He Did as He was Told 


HE boarders were alatmed one night by what 
sounded like a man running at a tremendous 
gait in one of the upper rooms. However, as it 
came from the second-floor front room of the new 
boarder, nothing was said. The next night the 
same running noises were heard: still it was 
thought best to say nothing. But the third night 
the noise differed: the boarders huddled together 
in the parlor as the chandeliers shook, as the 
man above apparently came down at intervals 
with a thump, thump that fairly shook the house. 
Two men were delegated to see what was the 
matter 

‘* What in the world is the matter up here?”’ 
asked one of the men as the door was opened by 
the new boarder, apparently breathless. 

‘* Why,” came the answer between gasps of 
breath, ‘‘ I’m taking my medicine.”’ 

** Medicine ?’’ echoed the men. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the man, as he #ropped into a 
chair from sheer exhaustion. ‘‘ It’s tougher on 
methanitison you. But the doctor said I should 
take it two nights running, and then skip the third 
night.”’ 























Rudyard Kipling’s Lower Berth 


Ts late Cecil Rhodes was a proverbially poor 
sleeper, and always avoided upper berths in 
sleeping-cars. This fact his friend, Rudyard 
Kipling, knew. One night, on a Cape Town rail- 
road, with a night trip before them, Kipling 
offered to attend to the sleeping arrangements. 
The train was crowded, and there were but two 
berths left: an upper and a lower. The latter 
Kipling kept for himself, and after the train had 
started he gave the upper to Rhodes, who vig- 
orously objected; but Kipling was obdurate: 
he could not sleep in an upper, always rolled out, 
etc., etc. Rhodes realized that he was the victim 
of a joke. He decided to bide his time. The 
two went to bed. 

In the middle of the night Rhodes, who had not 
slept a wink, was disturbed by the train stopping 
and the talking of a passenger and the porter. 
There were no berths, the porter explained; the 
lady would have to sit up for the rest of the night 
in another car. Rhodes looked out. The lady 
was past middle age. 

** Excuse me, madam,”’ said Rhodes, with his 
head between the curtains, ‘* perhaps I can be of 
some service to you. My name is Cecil Rhodes 

” 


‘rhe lady bowed. 

‘* In the berth directly beneath me,’’ continued 
Rhodes, ‘‘ is my seven-year-old nephew. He is 
small, the berth is wide, and if you don’t mind 
occupying a berth witha little boy I shall be most 
pleased to have you.’’ 

The lady bowed her most profuse thanks. 

‘* Not at all, madam,” said Rhodes; ‘* it’s per- 
haps better than nothing. Simply push the boy 
to the farthest side of the berth and you will find 
there is plenty of room.”’ 

The eyes of the porter fairly bulged. 

Then the head of Cecil Rhodes withdrew, and 
he waited. He heard the lady partially disrobe, 
felt the curtains part, and then came a sudden 
commotion, and a voice : 

** What in thunder i 

Then the lady’s voice : 

‘* Oh, you bad little boy. You moveright over 
there. Your uncle says ad 

And in the commotion that followed a loud, 
regular snore came from the upper berth. 








The Torn Trousers 


MAN and his wife arrived at a dance quite 
late in the evening only for the husband to 
discover that in slipping on the icy pavement he 
had cut one knee of his trousers. The dressing- 
rooms were entirely empty, and the wife suggested: 
** Here, come in the ladies’ dressing-room. No 
one is in there, and I will pin it up and make it 
do for the evening.’’ 

But an examination showed that the cut was too 
large, and no pinning up would do. 

‘* T have a needle and black thread,’’ suggested 
the maid attendant, ‘‘ if the gentleman doesn’t 
mind. I will stand at the door and see that no 
one comes in.’’ . 

The trousers were hastily taken off and an over- 
coat made to serve asarobe. The wife quickly 
sewed, but in the middle of the task loud voices 
were heard arguing with the maid: 

‘*We must come in, maid. A lady is sick. 
Quick, let us in.’’ 

The husband blanched; the maid looked 
appealingly ; the wife glanced hurriedly around 
the room. 

‘* Here, quick,’’ she said to her husband, grab- 
bing the knob of a door, ‘‘ get into this closet for 
a moment.”’ 

And opening the door she pushed her husband 
through, and slammed it. In a moment, how- 
ever, a terrific hammering started on the other 
side ot the ‘‘ closet ’’ door. 

** Quick, Alice,’’ came a voice, ‘* let me back, 
quick.”’ 

‘* But the women are here,’”’ said the wife; 
ay what’s itt 

‘*Oh, hang the women,.’’ came the voice and 
another thump; ‘‘ I’m in the ballroom!”’ 


EVERY ONE IS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO THIS PAGE 

The material on this page is not new: it does not claim to be. We are going to draw upon the whole world of 
humor for the funniest things obtainable in prose, verse or story. And we would like the help of our readers. 

We all know of something which we think is ‘the funniest thing we ever heard.”’ If it has made you laugh 
send it to us and let others share it, and help the world to laugh. We do not promise to print all that may be sent : 
we shall make a selection of the best. But all contributions to this page must be voluntary, without expectation 
of compensation, and should give author or source wherever possible. No unused contribution will be returned. 
Observe these conditions, and we shall be grateful for the funniest thing you have ever heard or read, addressed to 


The Editor of “* That Reminds Me,’ Care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





Little Maude 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


NCE upon a time there was a little girl named 
Maude, and she went out a-driving in a four- 
wheeled carriage drawn by two four-legged horses 
and driven by one two-legged driver. And the 
dear little girl named Maude sat on the front seat 
by the two-legged driver, and Maude’s dear 
mamma sat on the back seat by herself, which is 
not the same as deside herself. 

And all of a sudden the horses, which had only 
been running before, began to run away. And 
the dear little girl named Maude wished to let her 
mamma know that they were running away, but 
she did not wish to alarm her too suddenly, for 
sometimes shocks are serious. 

And the dear little girl named Maude saw a 
reporterman walking along the sidewalk looking 
for news for his paper. So she called to the 
reporterman and said: ‘‘ I wish to speak to you 
on business.’’ 

And the reporterman was agile and he jumped 
on the step of the carriage, and the little girl said 
to him: ‘* Please get it into your paper that the 
horses are running away and I wish my dear 
mamma to know it. I am none other than little 
Maude.” 

And the reporterman did not know that the lady 
on the back seat was the mamma of little Maude, 
so he raised his cap and jumped from the carriage, 
and nearly fell down in so doing, for the horses 
were now running madly on eight legs, and the 
driver was getting nervous; and the reporterman 
went to the newspaper office and wrote: ‘‘ The 
horses of the little girl who is none other than 
little Maude are running away, and it is a pretty 
serious business, for her mamma does not know 
it, and there is no telling when the horses will 
stop.’’ 

And they slapped this news into type, and then 
it was printed in the newspaper, and a: newsboy 
took the papers and ran into the street crying 
‘*Extry! Extry! Full account of the running 
away of the horses of the little girl who is none 
other than little Maude.’’ 

And Maude’s mamma heard the little boy and 
she beckoned to him to bring her a paper. And 
the newsboy was also agile, and he leaped upon 
the step and sold a paper to the lady for a cent, 
and then he jumped off again, for he had other 
papers to sell. 

And the mamma of little Maude began to read 
the news. And when she came to the part that 
said the horses of little Maude were running away 
she looked straight ahead and saw that it was 
indeed true. And with great presence of mind she 
climbed over the back seat and dropped to the 
ground unhurt. And when little Maude saw that 
her dear mamma had escaped she also climbed 
over the back seat and dropped to the ground un- 
hurt. And when the driver saw that Maude’s 
mamma and little Maude had escaped he also 
climbed over the back seat and dropped to the 
ground unhurt. 

And the two horses, who were very intelligent, 
and who had wondered what would be the out- 
come of their runaway, got into the carriage, and 
they also climbed over the back seat and dropped 
to the ground unhurt. 

Copyright, 1902, bv The Century Company, and 
republished by courtesy of that company. 


In These Days of New Breakfast Foods 


7 OT any Apollinaris?”’’ asked the guest of 
the waiter at breakfast. 
‘* Ap ——?’”’ tried the waiter. 
‘* Apollinaris,’”’ repeated the man. 
‘* No-o-o!”’ said the waiter doubtfully, ‘‘ no; 
we haven’t. But we’ve got oatmeal or hominy.’’ 





He was Nervous, All Right 


si TRAVELING man stopped at an Indiana 

hotel,’’ says the ‘‘ Indianapolis News.”’ 
‘* The proprietor told him he had not a room in 
the house. ‘The man protested. He must havea 
room. Finally the proprietor told him there was 
a room,a little room separated bya thin partition 
from a nervous man, a man who had lived in the 
house for ten years. 

‘*** He is so nervous,’ said the landlord, ‘I 
don’t dare put any one in that room. The least 
noise might give him a nervous spell that would 
endanger his life.’ 

*** Oh, give me a room,’ said the traveler. 
* ll be so quiet he’ll not know I’m there.’ 

‘* The room was given the traveler. Heslipped 
in noiselessly and began to disrobe. He took off 
one article of clothing after another as quietly as 
a burglar. At last he came to his shoes. He 
unlaced a shoe and then, manlike, dropped it. 

** The shoe fell to the floor with a great noise. 
The offending traveler, horrified at what he had 
done, waited to hearfrom the nervous man. Not 
asound. He took off the second shoe and placed 
it noiselessly upon the floor; then in absolute 
silence finished undressing and crawled between 
the sheets. 

‘* Half an hour went by. He had dropped into 
a doze when there came a tremendous knocking on 
the partition. 

** The traveler sat up in bed trembling and dis- 
mayed. ‘ Wh-wha-what’s the matter ?’ he asked. 

‘*Then came the voice of the nervous man: 

*** Hang you! Drop that other shoe, will 
you?’”’ 
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Where Some Girls were Married Last Spring 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY W. WH. WILE 


Sylvan and woodsy was the effect produced by the decorations for a 
wedding in this Western Presbyterian Church. Palms, lilies and 
other tropical plants were used. The entrance to each pew hada 
cluster of mountain chaparral in a rustic basket. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HUNT 


Evergreens and daisies were used for the arches for a wedding in this 
Florida church. The altar was decorated with palms. Bride roses 
might be used instead of the daisies, but it naturally would be much 
more expensive. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY W. H. HILL 


Bridal wreaths, potted palms and ferns made this 
California church look very handsome. The chancel 
was simply a ‘‘ bower of beauty.’’ If incandescent 
lights were used among the palms the effect would 
be charming for an evening wedding. 


From Photographs Submitted in a Prize Competition 























PHOTOGRAPH BY W. H. HILL 


This Episcopal Church in California was most artistically decorated 
with palms and yuccas. The chancel looked very lovely, with the 
altar, covered with its beautiful white cloth, in the background. 


(Awarded the First Prize.) 








PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN W. LEE 





The decorations of this Congregational Church in Massachusetts were in 
green and white, the platform being hidden by a bank of daisies flanked 
by young birch trees. A bouquet of daisies was at the entrance of each 
pew. (Awarded a Prize.) 


PROTOGRAPH BY PARTRIDGE 


The framework of this arch was made of chicken 
wire, then covered with hemlock boughs and moun- 
tain laurel in bloom. Jardinieres filled with brakes 
were placed around the room. A Massachusetts 
girl was married here. (Awarded a Prize.) 
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Why “Patent Medicines” are Dangerous 


HENEVER a woman is tempted to use a 

‘* patent medicine,’’ either for herself or 

for others, I wish she might remember a 

few facts which may not be familiar to her. 

They are set down here: not as theories, 

not as guesses at the truth, but as facts as 

they exist—and as facts they should be borne in mind 

in connection with any consumption of the average 
‘* patent medicine.” 


IRST, this : No physician of standing in his profession, 

who discovers any formula or any new method to 
alleviate the illnesses or sufferings of humanity, ever 
keeps such a formula to himself or for his self-gain. No 
sooner is the point of proven efficiency reached in such a 
discovery by a physician of honor than he freely and 
unreservedly proclaims his discovery, through spoken 
address or medical journal, to his profession, so that his 
brother-physicians may use it for the benefit of humanity. 
This is a part of the published Code of Ethics recog- 
nized by all reputable physicians. As a matter of fact, 
it is one of the most sacred points of honor in medical 
ethics, and one which is recognized by every physician 
of standing or self-respect. In this way Jenner gave 
his great discovery of vaccination to the world ; Doctor 
Morton, his wonderful discovery of the use of ether ; and, 
in more recent times, Sir Joseph Lister thus gave to 
the world his valuable antiseptic method of bandaging ; 
Doctor Weir Mitchell, his life-saving rest treatment for 
the nerves ; and Doctor R6ntgen, his wonderful X-rays. 
All the great medical discoveries of the world, worthy 
of the name, have thus been given, free and unre- 
stricted, for the knowledge and use of the medical pro- 
fession for its alleviation of pain and the healing of 
the sick. Suppose, for a moment, that these men had 
patented their wonderful discoveries and kept them for 
their own patients, or limited their merciful uses to their 
own people, or even to their own country? Suppose 
these men had said: For so much money can you use 
what I have found out to alleviate pain? Suppose 
Doctor Morton had patented his discovery of the use of 
ether? What would the operating-table of to-day be 
without this wonderful agent of mercy to deaden pain? 
Yet these men, in most cases, devoted the best parts of 
their lives to the perfection of these discoveries, and 
then only to give them to the world so that the whole 
human race might benefit therefrom. This is the great 
broad and humane view of the physician of honor and 
standing, and, as I say, no point of personal or profes- 
sional honor is more sacred to him. 


OW look at your average ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ 
** doctor’?! What does he do? Let us acknowl- 
edge, for the moment, that he discovers a valuable for- 
mula. Does he give it to his profession for its members 
to give to the world of suffering? Not he. He says to 
himself, in so many words: ‘‘ This is good: this is worth 
money. I will get a trade-mark on it. I will control it. 
It will help those in pain, but they must pay for it.’’ 
By this very mental attitude he violates the highest 
point of honor of the physician, and by his very act he 
declares himself outside the ranks of the honorable 
practitioner. The humane view of the physician of 
honor, anxious for the progress of medical science to help 
the suffering, never enters into his calculation. With 
him it is simply a question of self-gain : a simple case of 
making money out of the sufferings of others. He isa 
doctor for the money there is in it: not for the good he 
can do. He has been willing enough to use the discov- 
eries of other physicians, but when it comes to his own 
discovery, that he withholds from them and from the 
sick except for money. And this is a truth I would ask 
every woman to remember when she uses a ‘* patent 
medicine ’’ : that the ‘‘ doctor’’ whose medicine she is 
using has violated the highest medical ethics and sacri- 
ficed his moral right to practice as a physician for mere 
self-gain as atrader. Either he has done that or he is 
not a physician, in which latter case, as is all too often 
true, he has no right to compound drugs of which he 
knows little or nothing. The fact that such a man can 
show a medical diploma does not alter the case. Medical 
diplomas are, unfortunately, too easily and cheaply 
acquired in certain quarters in this country, and never 
was a truth more potent that a diploma does not make a 
physician than in the ‘‘ patent-medicine ’’ industry. 


SECOND point: The ‘‘ discovery ’’ of such a ‘‘ doc- 

tor’’ is then protected by the securing of a trade- 
mark and becomes what is so well called a ‘‘ secret 
nostrum ’’ —that is, no one but the discoverer knows its 
ingredients, for a trade-mark is not granted on the 
formula, but on the name. There exists no control, 
Government, State or medical, over the formula except 
the control of a physician who has already turned aside 
from the highest point of honor in his protession. Now 
what confidence can be reposed in such a man or his 
discovery? What assurance has a woman taking such 
a medicine that the ingredients of one bottle are in the 
next one she buys? Suppose the market price of one 
of the ingredients in the medicine increases in price, 
what is to hinder the compounder from substituting 
either a cheaper quality of the same ingredient, or an 
entirely different one? As a matter of fact, this is not 
infrequently done, even, it is said, to the extent of wood 
alcohol having been substituted when the price of pure 
alcohol made its use prohibitory in a cheap ‘‘ patent 
medicine.’’ In one instance it has been acknowledged 
by the manufacturer of a certain ‘‘ bitters’’ that, owing 
to a scarcity of cherry-bark —the basis of the ‘‘ bitters ”’ 
—he substituted nothing short of prussic acid ! 


By Edward Bok 


E EXACT of our producers of beef and of our 

breadstuffs that they shall have Government inspec- 
tion before we eat them. We demand that the cows 
from which we get milk shall be registered and inspected 
by the ablest Government experts. We have the water 
we drink analyzed. Wedemand that even the fruit trees 
we plant in our orchards shall bear the State certificate 
that the nursery where they have been grown shall be 
free from *‘ scale.’’ If we build a house it must first be 
inspected by law. We demand that all these things shall 
be wide open to inspection so that we may feel as much 
assurance as we can have that what we buy is pure and 
what we dois safe. All this we do when we are healthy. 
When we are ill, however, when we should be careful, 
of all times, what we allow ourselves to take into our 
systems, we do what? We take, blindly, a ‘‘ secret 
nostrum ’’ —‘‘ secret,’’ mind you : nothing open, nothing 
known: aconcoction that is an unknown quantity to us, 
that is never inspected — of which an inspection, as a 
matter of fact, is studiously avoided. We pin our faith, 
we place our health, our lives, perhaps, in the hands of 
men whose chief concern is—and must* be—that the 
public will not find out what is contained in the medi- 
cines which they sell— men for the most part who know 
only too well that absolute secrecy is their only hope for 
a continuance of the sale of their worthless or dangerous 
medicines. For, after all is said and done, the majority 
of ‘* patent medicines’’ fall into two distinct classes : 
one class that is absolutely worthless, and the other 
absolutely dangerous. If they are other than these why 
keep their ingredients secret ? 


THIRD point: It is generally conceded, at the very 

least calculation, that it requires from five to six 
years of close study and the hardest kind of training for 
a medical student to fit himself to prescribe for patients 
that he is able to see, with whom he can talk, whose 
trouble he can diagnose from a personal examination of 
patient and symptoms. Yet here are a lot of men who 
offer to diagnose every kind of disease that the flesh is 
heir to without ever having seen the patient, without a 
chance to talk to her, without a chance of personal 
examination, without a diagnosis of a single symptom — 
all by mail, by a mere recital, on the part of the patient, 
of the feelings and symptoms which she naturally does 
not understand herself. Now I ask of any common-sense 
woman : If it requires years of the most patient study 
and practice to be able to prescribe successfully for a 
patient whom the physician can see and talk to and 
examine face to face—and even such prescription is not 
always successful—by what possible process of logic 
can a man prescribe for thousands whom he cannot 
see and from whose symptoms he cannot possibly know 
whether his medicine is what is best for them or not? 


NE more point : Into almost every State Legislature 

there has been introduced at some time or other a 
law compelling ‘‘ patent-medicine ’’ manufacturers to 
print on the label of each bottle or package the exact 
drugs used in the medicine therein. In every case thus 
far has such a bill been prevented from becoming a law. 
Why does the ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ industry so frantically 
fight these measures wherever introduced and seek to 
prevent them from becoming laws? The contention is 
always that such a law would reveal to other manufac- 
turers and the public formulas that are valuable, thus 
enabling any one to make the medicines, and be an 
injury to a private business enterprise. But the sales of 
‘* Castoria’’ have never been injured by the publication 
of Doctor Fletcher’s formula on the label of every bottle. 
The truth is that the average ‘* patent-medicine ’’ manu- 
facturer would not dare print on a label the actual 
ingredients which are in his medicines. In revelation 
lies disaster, and he knows it. And yet women will 
unhesitatingly take into their systems concoctions the 
ingredients of which these men dare not reveal ! 


WOMAN should always remember one important 

fact: that anything secret in medicine is the most 
dangerous thing she can tamper with. No man has the 
moral right to take the responsibility of our lives into his 
hands unless he is willing to tell us, frankly and unre- 
servedly, what are the ingredients or the methods he 
means to employ. The highest confidence we can pos- 
sibly repose in a man is when we give our health and 
our lives into his hands, and, as an equal return, we have 
the right to expect that he shall give us his fullest 
confidence. This the ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ man refuses 
because he cannot give it. He must refuse it if he has 
any hopes of success. He must shroud his preparations 
with secrecy, for secrecy is his only salvation. If the 
public were once to know exactly what is in the aver- 
age secret nostrum, the greater part of the ‘‘ patent- 
medicine ’’ industry of this country would see its finish 
so quickly that the public itself would be amazed. 


HERE is no theory about all this: no guesswork. 

The absolute truth of it all can be verified by any 
woman for herself. Let her ask any physician of stand- 
ing. Let her take a bottle of her favorite ‘‘ patent 
medicine’’ and have its contents analyzed by a reputable 
chemist. It will only cost herasmallsum. Revelations 
will come to her that will amaze her. She will find, in 
one case, that she has been taking a medicine so full of 
alcohol that she can pour a few teaspoonfuls ina saucer, 
apply a match to it, and it will ignite. She will find in 
another that she has been taking doses of cocaine that 
will alarm her. She will find in a third that she has been 
taking a medicine ninety-odd per cent. of water, and the 


rest sulphuric acid—the water useless, of course, as a 
medicine, and the sulphuric acid injuring and finally 
eating the enamel from her teeth. In another instance 
she will find that she has been using a medicine com- 
posed of sixty-five per cent. alcohol, thirty-one per cent. 
ether, and two and a half per cent. ether oil! She will 
find in still another case that in giving a ‘‘ soothing 
syrup’’ to her teething baby she has been giving it mor- 
phine — in small doses, yes, but morphine just the same, 
one of the deadliest drugs manufactured : so deadly that 
when the same ‘‘ soothing syrup’’ which she may have 
given to her child is sold in England there is on the 
wrapper of every bottle these words, printed by the 
manufacturers of the syrup themselves : 





This preparation, containing, among other valu- 
able ingredients, a small amount of morphine, is 
in accordance with the Pharmacy act hereby 
labeled POISON. 











And this is given to thousands of children ! 


OT long ago a woman who was in the habit of taking 

a certain Jamaica ginger concoction whenever she 
had a cold was surprised when her son turned outa 
single spoonful of the mixture and set it on fire. An 
analysis showed that every time this woman had taken a 
tablespoonful of this mixture she had swallowed as 
much alcohol as there is in a glass of beer. Another 
woman, reading a very convincing advertisement of a 
certain cure for drunkenness, prevailed upon her son, 
given to inebriety, to try it. He was taken with delirium 
tremens and died. Analysis showed that the ‘‘ cure,’’ 
which was guaranteed to contain no alcohol, contained 
exactly forty per cent. alcohol. A mother was found 
recently giving to her child, five times daily, a teaspoon- 
ful of a certain ‘‘ purely vegetable extract,’’ to ‘‘ build 
the child up,”’ as she explained. But the lassitude of the 
child grew worse. Finally a friend offered to have the 
‘* purely vegetable extract’? examined. It was found to 
contain not a single trace of ‘‘ vegetable extract,’’ but 
among other ingredients were found 41.6 per cent. alco- 
hol. One of the most widely advertised ‘‘ headache 
cures’’ for women was recently found, upon having 
caused the death of a user of it, to contain an amount of 
chloroform dangerous to any one with a weak heart. A 
fine, promising young boy and one of the most respected 
young women died not long ago in an Eastern city, and 
their triends were amazed to have their deaths attributed 
to ‘‘ excessive alcoholism.’’ The parents were indig- 
nant, until it was revealed, and proven, that they had 
themselves been the instruments of the disgrace brought 
upon them by giving the children a certain cod-liver oil 
essence until the children had become incurable alco- 
holists! A physician recently testified that: he had 
known, at the least, of a half-dozen children directly 
killed by their parents by the use of so-called ‘‘ syrups.’’ 


LL these mistakes are absolutely inexcusable, since, 
as I say, any woman can find out for herself the 
character of the medicines she uses. She can find no 
excuse if she creates within her child an alcohol, cocaine 
or morphine appetite. The fearful responsibility rests 
with herself. It is in her own hands to give, or refuse 
to give, a medicine of which she knows nothing. If 
she elects to give her confidence to a medicine ‘‘ dis- 
covered’”’ by a doctor who has violated his highest 
point of honor as a physician: who will not tell what is 
in the medicine which he asks her to take : who refuses 
his confidence to her when she gives her confidence to 
him : who may be a doctor or may not be: of whom at 
the best she knows absolutely nothing except what he 
chooses to write about himself in his own circulars, or 
hires some one to write about him in an advertisement 
—if a woman places so small a valuation upon her own 
health, or trifles with and endangers the life of her child 
or her family, upon her head, and only upon hers, rests 
the fearful responsibility. 


SPEAK of women almost entirely with regard to the 

unwise use of ‘‘ patent medicines’’: not that I think 
men are immune from the practice by any means. They 
are not. At the same time the fact remains that the 
‘* patent-medicine ’’’ manufacturer must look chiefly to 
women for the maintenance of his business. If the 
American woman would withhold her patronage from 
these secret nostrums the greater part of the industry 
would go to pieces. I do not ask any woman to take 
my word for this. Let me give her a personal state- 
ment direct from one of these manufacturers himself — 
a ‘‘ doctor’’ to whom thousands of women are writing 
to-day, and whose medicines they are buying by the 
hundreds of thousands of bottles each year. I quote his 
own statement, word for word : 





** Men are ‘ on’ to our game: we don’t care a 
damn about them. It is the women we are 
after. We have buncoed them now for a good 
many years, and so long as they remain as 
‘easy’ as they have been, and we can make 
them believe that they are sick, we’re all right. 
Give us the women every time. We can make 
them feel more female troubles in a year than 
they would really have if they lived to be a 
hundred.”’ 
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In Which the 
Distinguished 
Soprano of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Tells of Her Own 
Methods 








ORAWN BY CLARA E. PECK 


Some of the 
Songs Which are 
Best for a 
Soprano Voice 
and How They 
Should be 
Rendered 











How | Sing a Son 


O EXHIBIT at its best the art of 
singing which we call ‘‘ bel canto,”’ 
nothing is equal to the Italian music 
from the operas of Verdi, Bellini, 
Rossini, Donizetti, and, of course, 
the incomparable sustained melody 
of Mozart. To awoman whorevels 

in beautiful singing for its own sake no other 
music in the world is so tempting as the com- 
positions of these masters. When I sing 
‘‘ Ah, fors e lui,’’ from ‘‘ La Traviata,’ 
‘“ Casta Diva,’’ from ‘‘ Norma,’’ ‘‘ Una voce 
poco fa,’’ from ‘‘ Il Barbiere di Siviglia,”’ 
‘* Ardon gli incensi,’’ from ‘‘ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,’’ or ‘‘Da Viehni,’’ from ‘‘ Le 
Nozze di Figaro,’’ I realize that I have the 
best opportunity to show all the skill in sing- 
ing that I have studied so hard to acquire, 
and that justice can be done to this music 
only by ine supremest artistry that a singer 
can attain. 

When young women fearlessly attack such 
tests of vocal art I am astounded at their 
courage, which is nearly always the result of 
their failure to understand the real difficulties 
of the old Italian operas. No amount of 
dramatic expression can do justice to the 
suavity and smoothness of the legato passages 
in this music, and it takes a practiced singer 
to surmount the difficulties of the florid 
phrases with which the old music is orna- 
mented. Singing, in the most revered sense 
of the word, is the only means that will do 
justice to this music. 





| Lose Myself in the Pleasure of Singing 


HAVE sung many times the numbers I 

mentioned, but I never began one of them 
without a feeling that I would have to put 
forward my best efforts to render in the right 
way what these composers have written. 
Sometimes I have been weary or sick when 
my duty to the public and my managers com- 
pelled me to do the best I could. But I can 
truthfully say that I never failed to lose my 
self in the pleasure of singing the phrases 
that so wonderfully reveal how the human 
voice may express the art of singing in its 
highest estate. 

How different from the task these old 
works impose on the singer is the interpreta 
tion of asong. One is almost forced to limit 
the meaning of song to the “‘ lieder’’ of 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Franz and 
some of the other German composers, since 
they have brought the song to the highest 
development. I am not a German, so cannot 
be accused of prejudice. I would gladly 
sing the songs of other countries if they had 
reached the same stage of perfection. But I 
have sought in vain for other works to put 
on my programs. My experience with the 
Frénch songs has been typical of what every 
singer who would sing only the best songs 
must go through. I always try to put two or 
three French songs on my recital programs, 
but do not always succeed. Last year I went 
through more than three hundred to find 
something appropriate fora concert. I ended 
by going back to Berlioz. Some of the 
pieces I tried would have been delightful in 
a drawing-room, but would have made no 
impression at all in the large halls I must 
sing in. They were all too intimate and 
minute. I have been more successful with 
the old French songs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which are often very quaint and 
charming. 


Poet and Composer Should be Studied 


O INTERPRET the poet who wrote the 
verse and the composer who wrote the 
music is the task of the song singer. I have 
heard it said that it took three poets to give a 
song its due. In addition to the poet who 
wrote the verse, and the poet who translated 
the poetry of his verse into music, there must 
be a poet to interpret the other two to the rest 
of the world. I think that would make an 
ideal trio, but I don’t think it is met with very 
often. The singer can always struggle, how- 
ever, to interpret the poet to the best of her 
ability. This is the task of any public 
singer, just as it is of any young girl with a 
voice who attempts to sing a song. 

I never take a song into my repertoire be- 
cause it will show my voice to advantage or 
enable me to show my skill in singing by 
overcoming difficulties. I make its beauty 
always the first test in deciding on a song, 
and next to that quality I seek its sympa- 
thetic appeal to my feelings. 

“Is there something in the sentiment of 
that verse and that music,’’ I ask myself, 
“that I should love to interpret to the rest of 
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the world? Is it possible for the story of the 
mood of that song to be made as appreciable 
to my hearers as it isto me? Can Itranslate 
the meaning of the composer and the writer 
by means of my voice and interpretation of 
the song?’’ 


My Method of Learning a Song 


HEN I have decided totake a certain song 

I study the words until I feel that I have 
grasped the meaning the writer intended to 
convey. I never attempt to sing it until I 
understand it thoroughly, and that means 
more than merely learning the words. 

I cannot explain my method of learning a 
song better than by taking as an example 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Der Nussbaum,’’ which I have 
so often sung. The English words are 
usually as follows: 

THE WALNUT TREE 
A walnut tree stands near yonder door, 
Shedding, spreading sweets, 
From its branches the house before. 
The choicest of blossoms doth it bear 
Daily, gayly come 
Wanton winds awooing there. 
They now to each other softly talk, 
Lightly, slightly bending 
Their heads on their slender stalk. 
They speak of a tender maiden, 
Who dreams oft, and seems oft 
Still dreaming by day — 
But of what scarcely can say. 
They whisper, they whisper, 
Their voices hardly can reach the ear, 
Said they a lover would come 
Next year — would come next year. 
The maiden listens, now stirs the tree ; 
Wond’ ring, pond’ring, gently 
Smiling to sleep sinks she. 


It will be seen that the mood of this song 
is very delicate in its sentiment, and one 
must interpret it in that way, which does not 
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necessarily mean that it will lose distinctness 
or power. Ihave sung “‘ Der Nussbaum ’’ in 
as large a hall as the Chicago Auditorium 
without the least loss of its meaning, as I 
have always been compelled to repeat it. 


I Try to Assume the Character Portrayed 


MUST put myself in the place of this 

young girl sitting under the walnut tree 
when the first leaves are sprouting in the 
spring. The whole fabric of the poem is so 
slight and fanciful that it must sound almost 
as if it were breathed by the breezes that 
play among the leaves as they rustle joyously 
together. The music and the verse represent 


the voice of springtime and young love 
that is barely budding in the girl’s heart. 
Let the singer keep this thought in her mind 
and feel that she is speaking of such poetic 
subjects to her hearers. She has to put be- 
fore them a little picture of the scene and 
make it as clear to them as if they saw the 
girl dreaming vaguely under the trees. 

The dramatic element of the song comes 
with the words ‘‘ They whisper.’’ The girl 
hears their message, and just as softly and 
delicately as they whisper to the girl must 
their message be carried to the hearers of the 
singer. Until these lines are reached there 
has been but the lovely springtime scene for 
the singer to put before her hearers. 

With a little more emphasis must she 
impart the fact that the trees are whispering 
to her of her lover and the joys that are to be 
hers when the next spring comes. The singer 
must try to put herself into the happy state of 
the girl who hears in her dreamy reverie that 
her bridegroom will come the next year, and 
that the next year after that still greater hap- 
piness will be hers. Shesmiles in her dream 
at the promise conveyed inthe word ‘‘ next”’ 
that comes at the end of the verse. The 
audience must hear that word, too, for it con 
tains the climax of the song. | It arises above 
the rest of the song, which but for that would 
describe little more than the dreamy mood of 
a young girl as she sits under the budding 
tree in the springtime. Slight as the dra- 
matic element of the song is, it must be 
made intelligible to the hearers, who would 
otherwise miss its point. 


Never Attempt Music too Much for the Voice 


HE study of any verse will make its mean- 

ing clear to almost any singer, and if she 
is not equal to understanding the sentiment 
of a song it had best be left alone. Even an 
untrained singer would not attempt music 
that was too much for the voice. A light 
soprano would never try the heavy dramatic 
songs intended for voices of another qual- 
itv. It is just as unwise for singers to 
attempt to interpret verse which they are 
not able to understand. There are teachers 
of “‘ lieder’’ singing who tell their pupils 
what the sentiment of a song is and how to 
express it. Without sympathy and intelli- 
gence on the part of the pupil, however, they 
are not likely to accomplish much. It is the 
individual interpretation of the singer, more- 
over, that is always most interesting if it is 
intelligent and sympathetic. It is in the 
power of most girls to learn for themselves 
what these songs mean. If they do not suc- 
ceed, or are not sufficiently earnest about the 
work, I should advise them to leave “‘ lieder ’’ 
alone and take up songs in which the beauty 
of the voice is enough. 


Facial Expression Should be Sympathetic 


T IS of the greatest assistance to a song 

singer to be an opera singer, which is, of 
course, impossible to most of those who will 
read these words. A song must be acted — 
not by gesture, as that is utterly foreign to 
the real spirit of “‘ lieder’’ singing, but by 
facial expression. What would be the effect 
of *‘ Der Nussbaum’’ if it were sung by a 
woman with a gloomy expression of counte 
nance? She must convey by her ijooks the 
delicate gayety and fancifulness of the text. 
All songs of a sad and emotional nature must 
be aided by an appropriate expression of 
countenance. Just to what extent the aid 
of facial expression should be called in is 
a question best determined by experience. 
The greatest ‘‘lieder’’ singers have had 
some experience in opera, but that need not 
discourage the girl who is going to sing from 
her own love of it and for the pleasure of her 
friends. 

She must bear in mind the points I have 
emphasized here. She is singing, not for the 
sake of displaying the beauties of her voice, 
but the sentiment of the song as the composer 
and the poet have expressed it. She must 
study this sentiment until she understands it, 
else- she can never convey its meaning to 
others. If she keeps these facts in mind, 
and selects songs that lie within her powers 
of voice and interpretation, she has already 
learned the important principle of song 
singing. 


NOTE— There will be several more articles in this 
series, among them : 

How Schumann Shouid be Played. By Mark Hambourg. 

How Paderewski Taught Me to Play. By Madame 
Szumowska. 

How to Sing the American Songs. By Madame Nordica. 

How to Sing the Italian Songs. By Madame Melba. 

How to Sing the French Songs. By Pol Plancon. 
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The Government and American Art 
What one definite thing could the United States 
Government do to encourage American art and the 
American artist ?—s. s. 


@ Let them alone. Governments cannot ‘* encour- 
age” art, though they may commercialize it. Our 
Government has done its best to discourage art by 
putting a duty upon it, against which artists from 
Maine to California have for twenty years protested 
in vain. Congress might remove the duty, but it is 
not likely to do so. And it should let art alone, 
but so much wisdom is not to be expected. Since 
‘* encouragement ’’ seems predestined and fore- 
ordained, perhaps the ‘* one definite thing’’ that 
would do the least harm would be the erection of a 
building at Washington to house a great national 
collection. a a eS 


White, Red and Green Snow 
Why is snow always white ? — GRANGER. 


© Snow is not always white, although that is the 
common, if not the universal, color. The reason 
for its whiteness is that the tiny snow crystals, 
which are composed of clear ice, offer countless 
reflecting surfaces to the light, and the different 
prismatic colors are thus combined into the one 
prevailing hue. The same result is obtained when 
glass is pulverized; it at once loses its transparency 
and becomes white. If, on the contrary, snow is 
pressed into sufficiently compact form, it immedi- 
ately loses its whiteness and becomes ice, as is 
shown in the formation of glaciers. It isalsoin the 
land of the glaciers—in the Alpine and Arctic 
regions — that red snow is to be found. It is real 
snow tinted by an infinite number of minute plants 
composed of red globules. Green snow is caused in 
the same manner by a green growth, but it is less 
frequently found. Red snow was apparently see 
in ancient times, according to a passage in Aristotle. 
In modern days Saussure observed it in the Alps in 
the eighteenth century, and Captain Ross in the 
last century noticed banks of it, twelve feet deep in 
some places, extending for miles along the east 
shore of Baffin’s Bay. F. B. W. 


A Distinct American Architecture 


Why do not American architects originate a defi- 
nite style of architecture which would be known as 
purely American ?~—J. F. 


Cc It is very difficult to *‘ originate”? anything. 
The great building principles were discovered cen- 
turies ago and were exemplified in Greek, Roman 
and Gothic architecture. Everything done since 
then has been a modification or a variation rather 
than something distinctly new. America has not 
been deficient in creating variations. The ‘* Colo- 
nial style’’ was one of them. The very moder: 
‘* skyscraper ’’ is an original type, and our moder. 
country houses may be regarded as something 
peculiar to our own land. But we were born a 
trifle late in the world for originality in the fine arts. 
JC. F. & 


The Musical Difference of the Chants 


What is the distinctive difference between the 
Gregorian, Ambrosian and Anglican chants ?— 
HUBERT. : 


Cc There is no essential difference between the 
Ambrosian and Gregorian chants. The Gregorian 
is purely melodic, being never harmonized, and is 
founded on the Greek scales. In melodic form it 
begins with some introductory tones called the ** in- 
tonation’’; then follows the main “‘ recitation ”’; 
after that comes a ‘‘ mediation,’’ followed by a 
second ‘‘ recitation’’; and then comes the ‘“* ter- 
mination.’’ The Anglican chant omits the intona- 
tion; it has only a mediation and a termination. 
Furthermore, it is a harmonized chant. Other 
differences are in details. W. J. H. 


The First Post of the G. A. R. 


When and where was the first post of the Grand 
Army of the Republic formed ? ~ ALAN. 


¢ On April 6, 1866,at Decatur, the county seat of 
Macon County, Illinois, Post No. 1,G. A. R., was 
mustered in by Dr. Benjamin F. Stephenson, the 
founder of the order, with General Isaac C. Pughas 
post commander and Captain M. F. Kanan as 
adjutant. Doctor Stephenson served during the 
Civil War as surgeon of the: Fourteenth Illinois 
Infantry. He conceived the idea of a grand organ- 
ization of veterans so complete and powerful as an 
exponent of patriotism that the Government would 
forever after be secure from treasonable attack. 
After weeks of study and planning at his home in 
Springfield, Illinois, he drafted a ritual which was 
put in type at Decatur by veterans who had first 
been pledged to secrecy. On April 1, 1866, the 
first ‘* general orders ’’ were issued, and on April 6, 
as stated, the first charter for a post was granted. 
That night the title, ‘* The Grand Army of the 
Republic, U. S.,” was formally adopted, and soon 
after Post No. 2 was organized at Springfield. 


F. B. W. 


Rubinstein’s Fame 


Has Rubinstein so far outlived his fame as a 
composer that his D-minor concerto for piano is 
seldom played or enjoyed ?—G. s. B. 


@ Not at all. Every great pianist of the present 
time has Rubinstein’s D-minor concerto in his 
repertoire and plays it occasionally. Furthermore, 
his smaller works, such 
as the barcaroles and 
melodies, are often 
heard. These composi- 
tions are certainly en- 
joyed, aad the D-minor 
concerto is conceded a 
high rank in the litera- 
ture of the piano. 
W. J. H. 


Meaning and Origin of the Term “ X-Rays” 
What does the term ‘* X-rays”? mean, and who 
originated it?—o. S. B. 


@ It means a certain kind of rays capable of passing 
through many substances, such as paper, cloth, 
leather and wood, which are not transparent to 
ordinary light. Even the tissues of the human 
body are more or less transparent to these rays; but 
the bones of the body, as well as metals, glass and 
various mineral substances, are cumparatively 
opaque. The rays are produced by electrical dis- 
charges in glass tubes with high vacuums, and by 
means of them shadow photographs of many hidden 
objects can be made. ‘They were first called X-rays 
by their discoverer, Dr. Wilhelm Conrad Roéntgen, in 
his famous paper, read before the Physico-Medical 
Society of Wiirzburg, Bavaria, in December, 1895, 
in which he told the world what he had found out 
about them. Since then they have also been called 
by his name, and are often referred to as Réntgen 
rays. He named them X-rays to indicate their 
unknown nature. At present their chief usefulness 
is in enabling surgeons to locate bullets, needles, 
pieces of glass, and so on, in the body, and to ascer- 
tain the exact position of bones which have been 
broken or otherwise injured. F. B. W. 


The Negro in American Music 
Will you kindly tell me what there is in the 
statement occasionally made that the negro race 
may yet furnish us with its distinctive American 
music ?—C. L. F. 


C When Dr. Antonin Dvorak, the eminent Bohe- 
mian composer, was living in this country he 
wondered why we had no American music. He 
held that nationalism in music must be founded 
on the idiom of the folk-song. We had no folk- 
song. Doctor Dvorak, in trying to find one, de- 
cided that the nearest approach to it was to be seen 
in the songs of the negroes and the chants of the 
Indians. The former were the more popular, as 
may be seen in the vogue of the ragtime coon 
song, which is founded on them. Doctor Dvorak 
said that American composers might found a 
national school on the idiom of the negro song, 
and he wrote a symphony and two pieces of cham- 
ber music to show how it could be done. Doubtless 
this is the origin of the statement mentioned. 
W. J. H. 


Best Pictures for a Child’s Room 


What six standard pictures, of which I as a 
mother can purchase reproductions at a popular 
price, would you recommend :orachild’s room so 
as, at the very beginning, to inculcate a love of the 
best art ?>— A NEW YORK MOTHER. 


@ That depends. If the child is fond of story 
and romance why not frame up photographs of 
Carpaccio’s St. Ursula series in the Venice Acad- 
emy? There are nine pictures in the series. 
Donatello’s singing children in bronze from the 
altar of S. Antonio in Padua, or Luca della 
Robbia’s children from the organ loft of the 
Cathedral in Florence, would either of them make 
an interesting series. Photographs of any of these 
cost in Italy ten francs a dozen, and in this country 
a little more. A handsome group of pictures could 
be made from reproductions of angels in the works 
of such men as Melozzo da Forli, Botticelli, 
Bellini, Francia, Benozzo Gozzoli, Fra Angelico. 
The pictures should interest the child, not weary or 
disgust. ‘here should be no ‘‘ School of Athens’’ 
or ** Madonnas and Saints ”’ or ‘* St. Sebastians ” 
among them. F&F ae 


This Country's Geographical Centre 


Where is the geographical centre of the United 
States ?—o. R. S. 


@ If Alaska and other recent island accessions to 
our territory are excluded the centre of area of the 
United States is in Smith County, in Northern 
Kansas, about three miles north of Reamsville and 
some fifteen miles north by west of Smith Centre. 
But if Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines are included, then this country’s centre 
of area is out in the Pacific Ocean, west of the 
northern part of the coast of Oregon and south of 
the eastern part of the south coast of Alaska. 
F. B. W. 


Was Verdi Influenced by Wagner? 


To what extent was Verdi influenced by Wagner? 
— MISS P. 


@ There is no conclusive evidence that Verdi was 
directly influenced by Wagner. The change which 
Verdi made in his style in ‘‘ Aida’’ (produced in 
1871) is traceable as much to the infiuence of 
Boito’s ‘* Mefistofele ’’ (1868) as to that of ‘* Tann- 
hauser’’ or ‘*‘ Lohengrin,’ the two important 
Wagnerian works to which it seems to have some 
relation. It shows nota single trace of the style 
of ‘** Tristan und Isolde ’’ (1865) or ‘* Die Meister- 
singer’’ (1868). Verdi in 1571 kad noted and 
weighed the value of the general movement of opera 
away from the manner of Donizetti and Rossini, 
and being the most independent and original com- 
poser Italy ever produced, he seized upon his 
Egyptian subject to embark upon a new melodic 
ocean. Verdi was a leader, not a_ follower. 
Puccini, Leoncavallo, Mascagni and that ilk are 
his disciples. They are far away from Wagner. 
W. J. H. 


TO THOSE WHO WOULD ASK QUESTIONS 


All questions fer this page must be sent, not to the individual writers, but only to The Court of Last Resort, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. This is imperative. A selection of questions for answer in print will 
be made, and each answer will be signed with the initials of the writer. 
to art, music, and the popular topics of the day. 
be inclosed, and such answers will be made by the general editor of the department. 
will confine their work to the printed page. 


Questions must absolutely be confined 
Where answers by mail are desired a stamped envelope must 
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The Court of Last Resort 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 


Questions of Art Answered by Professor John a Van Dyke, Author of “Art for Art’s Sake,” etc. 
Questions of Music Answered by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of “ The New York Sun.” 


Popular Questions of the Day Answered by Mr. Franklin B. Wiley, Literary Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The Music of the Indian 


Is there any distinctive American Indian music ? 

What is its nature, its quality and its merit? 
Can I get it anywhere ?—~ sioux City. 
@ There is an abundance of native Indian music. 
It is simple in melodic structure, entirely confined 
to a few notes of the scale, usually gloomy in char- 
acter and closely allied to the crooning of old 
negro *‘mammies.’’ It cannot be said to have 
merit, as it is wholly devoid of artistic design. 
Write to the Peabody Museum of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, which has published 
some valuable pamphlets on the subject. They 
contain many Indian songs. W. J. 1. 


The Coal Supply of the World 


Is the coal supply of the world ever likely to give 
out ?— LANCASTER. 


@ Noone can tell. Apparently there is coal enough 
in the earth to last for almost countless generations 
to come. Besides the well-nigh unlimited coal 
resources of this country and the great coal fields 
of Europe, there are enormous undeveloped coal 
deposits in Canada, Chili, Siberia, Japan, China, 
Australasia and South Africa. The estimated area 
of the world’s coal fields is 471,800 square miles. 
But all estimates are largely problematical, for it is 
impossible to forecast the rate of increase in produc- 
tion and consumption, and the limit of depth at 
which coal can be mined in safety and with profit. 
A shaft one hundred feet deep was once regarded 
with wonder. Now shafts 3500 feet deep are being 
worked, and there is at least one, at Mons, in 
Belgium, which is 4000 feet deep. Improvements 
in methods and machinery have not only offset the 
difficulty of hoisting the coal a greater distance and 
the drawback of higher temperature resulting from 
sinking deeper shafts, but have also steadily increased 
the yield of coal and decreased the cost of produc- 
tion. The United States has lately taken the place 
so long held by England as the greatest producer of 
coal in the world. The coal area of a single State, 
Kentucky, equals that of the whole of Great Britain, 
gooo square miles, with each of two other States, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, far surpassing 
that figure. In 1871 a Royal Commission estimated 
the British coal supply at 146,000,000,000 tons, 
enough at the rate of consumption at that time to 
last 1200 years; and in 1898 another estimate put it 
at 198,000,000,000, enough at the increased rate of 
consumption to last 350 years. And Great Britain 
has less than a fiftieth part of the estimated coal 
area of the world. The fact that, although the 
world’s annual output of coal has risen from 
17,000,000 tons in 1820 to almost 1,000,000,000 tons 
in 1904, the production has never yet become so 
costly as to make the production of artificial fuel 
profitable speaks for itself. F. B. W. 


Japanese Musical Instruments 

Please tell me something about the musical in- 
struments of Japan and the style of music played. 
Are there any native-born Japanese composers 
whose music one can use ?—J. T. D. 
@ There are two classes of musical instruments in 
Japan: perfect and imperfect. The former are 
those used in sacred music. The principal varie- 
ties are the koto, a big, flat dulcimer, nearly six feet 
long and ten inches wide, played with a plectrum; 
the samisen, a long-necked, three-stringed instru- 


ment of the guitar family; the kokiu, a kind of | 
violin; the biwa, a pear-shaped lute; the fuye (old | 


flute); the hiang-ti,a kind of oboe; the scounofuye, 
or pan pipes; the sho (mouth organ), and taiko 
(drum). The old Japanese music and instruments 
are of Hindu origin and entered Japan through 
China. The pentatonic scale is much used, and 
the music resembles the Chinese. Japan had less 
theoretical knowledge than China, but a freer style 
of art. The music is utterly unlike ours; it does 
not sound like music to us at al]. Within the last 
thirty years European music has entered Japan and 
greatly influenced her melody. War songs by 
Hiromasa Furnya, bandmaster, and Jusabaro 
Yamanoto, bandman, published in‘* The New York 
Tribune ’’ July 12, 1896, show how European niusic 
has influenced Japanese. The Japanese War 
Department could undoubtedly furnish other speci- 
mens. Read Kraus’s ‘‘ La Musique au Japon’’; 
‘* Musical Instruments and Their Homes,’’ by 
Mary E. Brown and W. A. Brown (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.), and ** Japanese Music and Musical Instru- 
ments,’’ ‘* Musical Herald,’’ May, 1887. 
W. J. 1. 


The Best Gallery for Her Purpose 


I shall be in England, France and Holland two 
weeks this summer, just over a steamer. I wish to 
devote one week to a quiet and intelligent consider- 
ation of the pictures of one gallery. Which gallery 
would you recommend, and what particular pictures 
m that gallery would you advise me to select as 
those best worth while for study ?—ART STUDENT. 


@ If only one gallery is studied it should be the 
National Gallery, London, because it is perhaps 
better arranged than the others. But why not see 
the great masters only in all the galleries and let 
the small fry go unseen? I mean masters of 
high rank— Botticelli, Bellini, Titian, Lotto, 
Tintoretto, Paolo Veronese, Diirer, Holbein, 
Hals, Rembrandt, Terburg, Velasquez, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Gainsborough, Constable, Turner, 
Delacroix, Corot, Millet. 
To bein Amsterdam with- 
out seeing Rembrandt, 
or in Paris without visit- 
ing the Louvre, or in 
London without seeing 
the English pictures, 
seems like missing an 
opportunity. 
aoe oe 
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| AnAppetizer || 
(| A savory soup at the beginning 


of a dinner is a valuable appe- 
tizer and stimulant that prepares 
the way for the dishes which are 
to follow. Soup is intended to 
gratify —not satisfy —hunger; to 
do this it must have an agreeable 
appearance and an appetizing 
flavor; this may be secured by 
the use of 
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Armour’s Extract 


of Beef, 


the essence that pervades the 
body of the dish, giving it char- 
acter and flavor. It starts the 
gastric juices, which are Nature’s 
ever-ready digestive that helps 
digest the food, insuring its full i 
nutrition for conversion § into i 
brawn, bone, and brain. 

Another reason for the use of 
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7 Armour’s Extract of Beef in 

ih preparing soup is, that it is eco- 

' nomical; a quarter-teaspoonful a 
(| is sufficient to make a cup of beef i 
‘i broth. (It requires a teaspoonful i ; 
" of some brands to do this. ) y 
‘3 Here are the essential reasons e3 
+ why Armour’s Extract of Beef *| 
{" should be used in some form ‘3 


every day. It is an appetizer 
and a digestive—because it gives 
i] a rich beefy flavor to the dishes 
' in which it is used and insures a 
ie tempting color and appearance 
i at a small cost. 

‘ There are directions around 
{ ' every jar for using Armour’s Ex- 
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tract of Beef, or our Cook Book, 
“Culinary Wrinkles,’’ which tells 
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: sauces, etc., in 43 different ways, fa 
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brand; insist on getting Armour’s, a 
as our name and reputation are sd 

; your guarantee of its quality. A 
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ARMOUR’S 


Tomato Bouillon 
Rich, Tempting and Toothsome 


(It’s not a ‘Tomato Catsup) 


A concentrated preparation of all that is 
best in fresh ripe tomatoes, choice herbs, 
and spices, with Armour’s Extract of Beef. 

Armour’s Tomato Bouillon is just the 
thing for children’s luncheons; it strength- 
ens, nourishes, and is relished by the 
daintiest. It’s just as good for the grown- 
up. Try a cup between meals, or at bed- 
time for restlessness. 

It is sold by grocers. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, send us his name and 35 cents 
and we will send you a 4-ounce bottle 
carriage paid. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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Mr. Mabie Talks About Poetry 









HEN a man is saving money to 

build a house he gladly denies 

himself many kinds of pleasure for 

the sake of the larger pleasure which 

he hopes to have under his own roof; 

while he is building his house his thought is 

fastened upon its structure, and he watches 

it rise day by day, not only with increasing 

satisfaction, but also with the closest scrutiny, 

for he wants no bad material, no slovenly 
workmanship, in his home. 


When a Man Comes into His Own 


A Br. when the masons and carpen- 
ters are out and he has taken 
possession his thought is no longer 
about the house: it is about the 
home. Now that he has made a 
place for himself in the world what shall he 
do with it?) Now that he has gotten ready to 
live how shall he live? This country has 
already lived through great experiences, but 
it has puta large part of its strength into get- 
ting ready to live. It has been, and still is, 
building its home—a home large enough to 
shelter men of many races. But it will never 
be content with building; the time will come 
when it will demand the higher resources of 
life; when it will ask not only for ‘ life,’’ 
but also for conditions that favor ‘‘ the pur- 
suit of happiness.’’ When that time comes 
it will turn to poetry; for poetry deals with 
ideas, and while men must live zw7i/A/ things 
they can only live 7z ideas. Our novelists are 
already trying to get at the ideas behind our 
immense business interests by dramatizing 
them, as Mr. Norris did in ‘‘ The Octopus”’ 
and ‘‘ The Pit’’; because they understand 
that these enormous operations are of inter- 
est in the exact degree in which we can find 
and bring out the human element in them. 


The Place of Poetry in Our Daily Lives 

EN who call themselves practical and 

pretend to despise poetry as idle senti- 
ment, empty phrases, ‘‘ gossamer webs of 
moonshine,’’ show their ignorance not only of 
life but of themselves as well. They do not 
recognize the poetic elements in the life about 
them, in their own enterprises, in their own 
homes. There are hosts of hard-headed busi- 
ness men who are relentless in their busi- 
ness dealings, but who lavish everything they 
gain on their wives and children, on some 
unselfish scheme, on some object which ap- 
peals to their imagination. These men are 
materialists in their offices and poets in their 
homes. There are other men who are plan- 
ning and carrying on vast enterprises, not for 
the love of money but for the element of 
imagination in the scope and daring of the 
scheme; they are in this day what Drake and 
Raleigh were three centuries ago; they are 
the great adventurers, the daring colonizers, 
the audacious explorers of the twentieth 
century. 


Modern Lives that are Full of Poetry 


HE country is full of people who 

are doing a vast amount of unself- 
ish and generous work for others 
’ without any other reward than the sat- 
isfaction of trying to alleviate a little 
the wide sorrow of life. All these various 
forms of activity that have no relation to 
money-getting are full of the poetic element. 
So far poetry inthis country has largely taken 
these practical forms; and our written poetry, 
strong and human and beautiful as much of 
it is, does not adequately express the soul of 
the nation. While we have been building 
our home we have also been preparing our- 
selves to live in it; but the time is not distant 
when we shall feel the need of a richer and 
clearer expression of our spiritual life, when 
we shall not only urge our poets to speak to 
us and for us with more courage and fullness, 
but we shall also turn to poetry for refuge 
from the tumult of life and for inspiration 
and refreshment. We shall ask the poets to 
deliver us from the tyranny of things; from 
a life overloaded with all manner of furnish- 
ings, conveniences, inventions. 


A Poet that Can Do Much for Us 


MONG the poets who can do most for us, 
not by bringing great ideas to bear 
upon our lives, but by bringing beauty to us 
and giving us the immense refreshment of get- 
ting out of our ugly cities and away from the 
clang of electric cars and the noise of the 
automobile into a world of pure beauty, is 
John Keats: Born in an obscure position, 
apprenticed to a country physician, the vic- 
tim of a disease which made itself known at 
the hour when he became aware of the posses- 
sion of great gifts and was filled with the 
divine passion of genius for expression; 
dying in exile at Rome in his twenty-sixth 
year —the career of Keats is one of the most 
pathetic and glorious in the long history of 
English poetry. He died too young to de- 
velop fully his rare powers and to put the 
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world in a position to judge him on the basis 
of a complete disclosure of his thought, his 
imagination, his feeling and his art. 


Poetry that is Full of Beauty 
N THE work that Keats was able 
to do, however, there is the 
stanip of a rare and original beauty, 
and that beauty is his contribution 
to literature. He hada rich imagi- 
nation, a riotous fancy, great sensitiveness 
to form, and he seemed to know by instinct 
both the color and the music in words. His 
poetry has, therefore, noble dignity and 
ciearness of outline, so that when we read 
the ‘‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn’’ we recognize 
what are called the classical qualities; it has 
also wonderful richness of phrase and sug- 
gestion, so that when we read ‘‘ The Eve of 
St. Agnes’’ we recognize what is called the 
romantic spirit in its splendid audacity and 
freedom. But Keats did not rely wholly on 
his natural gifts; he trained himself in order 
that he might secure the qualities he lacked 
— repose, restraint, strength of structure; and 
in the fragment called ‘‘ Hyperion ’’ we recog- 
nize qualities which did not exist in his 
earliest verse. But in all his work he is the 
poet of beauty for its own sake; and his pas- 
sion for beauty put a kind of magic into his 
style, such as comes only to the great poets. 
It came often to Shakespeare, and then he 
wrote such lines as 
‘boughs that shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.”’ 
It came to Keats, and put into his verse 
such lines as 
“magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 
The poetry of Keats can be put intoa small 
volume, and ought to be read entire and read 
at short intervals. 


Some American Poets of To-day 


EOPLE do not take much inter- 
j est in poetry at the moment; 

in the rush of commercial activities 
| during the last two decades they 
have lost touch with it; but they will 
return to it. Men have never yet suc- 
ceeded in living on bread alone; a comfort- 
able house is a valuable possession, but no 
house ever satisfies any one until it becomes 
a home, and the transformation of a house 
into a home is the change from the hard 
material with which men work to the poetry 
in which they live. We should have more 
poetry in this country if a greater number of 
people cared for it and read it. When there 
is a deep sense of the bareness of life without 
it there will bea great increase in the volume 
of poetry produced. Meantime there is a 
little company of singers who are keeping 
the traditions of poetry alive. Mr. Moody’s 
work, and especially his latest volume, ‘‘ The 
Fire-Bringer,’’ has been commented upon in 
these talks as showing a high quality of 
poetic imagination and _ skill. Mr. Bliss 
Carman’s ‘‘ Songs from a Northern Garden ’”’ 
reads like a record of an intimacy with 
Nature so complete that it must be conveyed 
more by hints and intimations than by direct 
statements; it isa book to be read as an anti- 
dote to steam whistles and the noise of cities. 
Two dramas in verse remind us that this 
noble form of writing is still practiced. Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’s ‘‘ The Sin of David’’ is 
not so rich in color as his ‘‘ Paola and 
Francesca,’’ but it is a more vital piece of 
work. Mr. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Judith of Bethulia’’ 
deals with a familiar incident in Old 
Testament history with great force and 
beauty. The workmanship is sound, true, 
beautiful throughout, for Mr. Aldrich is a 
master craftsman; but the strength of the 
play lies in its dramatic quality. This can 
hardly be fully understood unless the play is 
seen on the stage; there it becomes clear that 
the scene in which Judith kills Holofernes is 
one of the most intensely dramatic in the 
literature of recent years. 






Henry van Dyke’s Place as a Poet 
OCTOR VAN DYKE’S “ Music 
\ and Other Poems’’ contains 
two long odes and a number of lesser 
poems, and has already found its 
way to an unusually large group of 
readers. Doctor van Dyke knows how to 
touch the heart without sacrificing the artistic 
and intellectual elements in his work. His 
poems are not academic exercises;. they have 
the stir of life in them. . He does not deal 
with life as one apart from its vicissitudes 
and disturbances, but as one who shares its 
common fortunes. He has put his heart into 
his work, and has become, in consequence, 
probably the most widely-read writer of his 
class in the country. His latest volume of 
poems contains the most important verse he 
has yet given the world, and will make glad 
the hearts of those who love Nature and 
beauty and the life of the spirit. 


it is Worth While in Our Daily Lives 


ORAWN BY HERMAN C. WALL 


A Guide to the New Novels 


THE GOLDEN BOWL, by Henry James: 
a subtle study of American and Italian tem- 
peraments; very disagreeable plot; a marvel 
of delicate workmanship, but interesting 
chiefly from the side of technical ski!l. 


THE HousE OF FULFILLMENT, by 
George Madden Martin: a Southern story by 
the author of that fascinating book, ‘‘ Emmy 
Lou,’’ dealing with twochildren whose child- 
ish romance becomes a serious and very real 
love affair as time goes on. 


WHOSOEVER SHALL OFFEND, by F. Marion 
Crawford: a Roman tale or romance in the 
good old-fashioned style, with an attempted 
murder, a long disappearance, the final defeat 
of the villain and the marriage of the lovers; 
a dramatic story with a good deal of incident. 


THE AFFAIR AT THE INN, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and three friends: a characteristic 
international comedy, with a vivacious and 
unconventional American girl and her mother, 
a somewhat shy young Scotsman who thinks 
he does not like American girls, a dragon- 
ess inthe shape of an elderly Scotch woman, 
and an automobile, as chief actors; full of 
humor, high spirits and gayety of talk. 


THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH, by W. D. 
Howells: one of the most interesting stories 
from the hand of this accomplished writer; 
more vigorous in tone than many of its prede- 
cessors and quite as artistic; scene laid ina 
New England town; leading motive the con- 
cealment from a son by a devoted mother of the 
worthlessness of a dead father’s character; 
strongly handled; an exceptionally good story. 


THE MASQUERADER, by Mrs. Thurston: 
probably the most popular novel of the 
season; plot turning on the resemblance be- 
tween two persons and their exchange of 
personalities; as improbable and unmoral as 
a fairy story, and very interesting. 


THE SEA-WOLF, by Jack London: the 
story of a man of leisure thrown into the har- 
bor of San Francisco by an explosion ona 
steamer, picked up by a whaling vessel in 
command of Wolf Larson, a monster of 
strength, intelligence and ferocity of nature 
—a masterful man without a heart, who 
rules his ship with merciless brutality; one 
of the most powerful stories of recent years, 
but full of brutalities. 


Doctor LUKE OF THE LABRADOR, by 
Norman Duncan: scene laid among the fishing 
folk on the coast of Labrador, full of incidents, 
dramatically told, of the heroism and 
romance of humble life; strong, tender, pa- 
thetic; one of the most wholesome stories of 
the season. 


THE TRUANTS, by A. E. W. Mason: a good 
piece of story-telling, with scenes on the North 
Sea on the fishing fleet recently fired on by the 
Russian squadron, and in equatorial Africa ; 
not so engrossing as ‘‘ The Three Feathers,’’ 
but well worth reading. 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME, by John 
Fox, Jr.: a collection of characteristic tales 
of Kentucky mountaineers. 


THE FARM OF THE DAGGER, by Eden 
Phillpotts: the escape of an American prisoner 
from the great Dartmoor prison, the hatred 
of two neighbors and the love of two of their 
kin, with the background of sombre upland 
Devonshire. 


THE RIVER’S CHILDREN, by Ruth McEnery 
Stuart: the story of a little girl whose home 





is swept out of existence by the hurricane of | 
the Civil War, and who is tenderly cared for | 
by two faithful ‘ex-slaves whose cabin is on 


the bank of the Mississippi; a prose epic of 
the river; graphic, pathetic, poetic. 


THE MASTERY, by Mark L. Luther: a story 


of political intrigue, laying bare the methods | 


ce 


of ‘‘ bosses’’ and machines,’’ with some 
vigorous character drawing. 


HEARTS IN EXILE, by John Oxenham: a 


very dramatic novel of Siberian experience, 


with an original and strikingly effective | 


situation. 


THE DIVINE FIRE, by May Sinclair: a 


novel of elaborate scope, full of insight and 


feeling; a study of a London cockney who | 


has genius and is educated by a great devo- 
tion out of his cockneyism; not likely to be 
popular, but able and original. 
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Te delicate taste of Cailler’s 

Genuine Swiss Milk 
Chocolate —unimitated and in- 
imitable—and its superior nutri- 
tive qualities, make it at once the 
most delicious confection and 
the most toothsome, wholesome 
and life-sustaining food. The 
ordinary chocolates are inferior 
in doth respects. 

Cailler’s is a skillful refine- 
ment by exclusive processes of 
the dest cocoa beans, pure sugar 
and the creamy, unskimmed rich- 
ness of Swiss MILK—that from 
the famous Gruyere Valley in 
Switzerland, where the CAILLER 
factory is located. It is the 
largest milk chocolate factory in 
the world, and its perfect appoint- 
ments and hygienic conditions 
are the results of one hundred 
years’ effort toward perfection of 
manufacture. 


The Aristocrat of Chocolates 


There is a most pleasant surprise 
awaiting every Hostess who has not 
served CAILLER’s at her social func- 
tions. They actually distinguish any 
formal or informal gathering, and are 
ideal for Dinners, Luncheons, Tea- 
Parties, Card-Parties, and for sale at 
Church Fairs and Bazaars. 


Many Forms for Many Uses 


Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk 
Chocolate in CAKES for EATING. For 
all peo- 
ple from 
the in- 
valid 
to the 

hardy 
huntsman, for social functions and 
every-day needs. Just the thing for 
hasty luncheons and ‘‘ bites between 
meals.’’ Better than candy for chil- 
dren. Prices §c., 1oc., 15c. and up. 


Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk 
Chocolate in powdered form for 
drinking, the most delicate and eco- 
nomical of all drinking chocolates. 
Jo-ounce can 30C. 


Cailler’s Genuine Swiss Milk 
Chocolate for dessert is an after-dinner 
delight. Daintily flavored with hazel- 
nut. A package 15c 

Cailler’s Genuine 
Swiss Milk Choco- 
late Bonbons —65c. to 
$1.35 per pound — vast- 
ly superior to ordinary 
candies. 


Cailler’s Genuine 
Swiss Milk Chocolate 
Croquettes for eating. 
Daintily wrapped in 
beautifully decorated 
packages, especially 
suitable for social func- 
tions and for gifts. 
Prices 5c., 1oc., 20c. and up. 

Cailler’s Chocolate is soid by almost 
every i uggist, confectioner and fancy grocer. 


Free Packages = request, generous 


nou to convince 
u that Cailler’s is really the feast we say it 
Send your address to-day to Dept. “C.” 
J. H. FREYMANN, Gen. Agent U.S. 
Headquarters and Permanent Demonstration. 
861 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 
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The Genuine Life for Girls 


URING our 
whole career 
we are con- 

fronted by the prob- 
lem which puzzles the traveler in 
an unknown country. Coming to a 
cross-roads station he must decide 
which of two ways is the better to 
take. Girlhood continually faces the ques- 
tion of choice in a hundred varying phases. 

How to live the genuine life is of supreme 
importance to every girl, and by this is 
meant how to live simply and sincerely for 
the things that are worth while, how to ex- 
tract the sweet from the passing moment, 
how to forget that there is worry in the world, 
and so to do away with care and fret. 

It is a pity that most of us make mistakes 
and lose our harvest of pleasure in our frantic 
straining after mere externals. We waste 
our time and strength and spend our loveliest 
years in a struggle which leaves us tired and 
impoverished. We may do so much and 
have so much, and we are biind and deaf— 
cheating ourselves of our birthright. 


Do Not Try to Dress Above Your Means 


IRLS often fancy that they must be very 

elaborate in their dress, that a great 
mauy changes are necessary, and that they 
cannot make a creditable appearance unless 
their clothes are in the very latest mode. 
‘*T cannot go here or there. I haven’t the 
proper gown: I have nothing to wear,’’ isa 
frequent and familiar excuse or complaint 
when some pleasant project is proposed. 
This craving for expensive attire makes 
otherwise agreeable and attractive girls both 
thoughtless and cruel, when their insistence 
compels parents to exertions far beyond 
their strength that the daughters’ wishes may 
be gratified. For instance, I knew a man of 
middle age, not over-strong, who toiled all 
day in an office in a very exacting calling. 
His pretty, young daughter set her heart on 
appearing in a tailor-made gown and costly 
furs, exactly like the furs and gown of her 
most intimate friend, whose father was a 
man of large wealth. Nothing else, no sub- 
stitute, would satisfy the spoiled child who 
had not learned life’s lesson of relative 
values. She cried with bitter tears when 
denied the costume she longed for, and her 
tears overcame her father’s prudence. To 
please a silly girl, the good man borrowed 
money which he could not readily pay, 
worked night after night in hours when he 
ought to have been resting, and finally broke 
down and died, ostensibly of fever: really of 
a young woman’s insatiate vanity. I have 
often wondered whether a girl, with open 
eyes, would accept expensive dress at such a 
cost; whether, if she honestly faced the ques- 
tion, she would not prefer the simplest and 
least costly frocks to her father’s health and 
life laid in the other scale. 

We have drifted in these days into a ficti- 
tious and artificial atmosphere in which show 
and display count for more than actual worth. 
A girl is so beautiful by right of her youth, 
her bright eyes and her abundant charm, 
that she does not need finery to set her off. 
She is very much fairer in a simple than in 
an elaborate gown. What does the rose in 
bloom need of ruffles and puffs and frills? 
All the beauty is hers already. 


A Daushter’s Wishes Rule the House 

ANCY giving up a trip to the seashore, ora 

fortnight in the mountains, or a season 
ticket to a course of instructive lectures, or a 
seat at a fine concert, or a year’s subscription 
to a library, in order that one might buy and 
hang in one’s closet a gown to be worn once 
or twice in the winter. Yet some girls 
are foolish enough to choose the gown in 
preference to any of the other pleasant hap- 
penings. Fancy depriving your mother and 
yourself and the whole family of a cheerful, 
sunny living-room, with plants and easy- 
chairs, and people running in and out, and 
fun and cheer going on, because you insist on 
having a formal parlor, with carpets and 
curtains too good for daily use. There are 
girls silly enough to do this. It is the 
daughter of the house whose wishes rule in 
the ordering of the house, and if she declares 
for show, and against simplicity, her mother 
yields. 

Dress and display are incidental only, not 
to be despised or ignored in certain circum- 
stances. There is a place for pomps and 
vanities, but it is second place, not first. A 
girl reveals herself more fully than she 
dreams when her leading motive is not to 
give pleasure, not to help along, but to adorn 
her person and her home to the detriment of 
the household. I honor more than words can 
express the girl who can deny herself, yet 
not know that she is self-denying, who is 
good as the flowers are fragrant, and makes 
the world sweeter. 

Take one instance: A simply-made gown, 
without superfluous and excessive trim- 
mings, without silk linings and fringes, 
without flounces and tucks, will be as appro- 
priate, and therefore as effective, in a young 
girl’s toilette as a gown which involves five 
times as much consideration beforehand in 








its purchase, its manufacture and its cost, 
and which is perhaps a burden as long as it 
lasts, because of the care that must be taken 
to keep it in preservation. 


Dainty Little Things Better than Fine Clothes 


HAT a girl must especially have in mind 

are the accessories of dress, dainty col- 
lars and cuffs, and lingerie which is perfectly 
tidy and fresh. Spend your money on what is 
invisible, on nice, fine underclothing, well 
made and of good quality, on stockings and 
shoes, and on warm, well-fitting wraps; but 
save elsewhere. 

A girl who has a hat of felt or straw with 
a plain band around it is usually trim and 
neat, for the rest of her toilette matches her 
hat. She who wears a quantity of flowers or 
a bunch of cherries or grapes on her head, or 
who sails about under a broad-brimmed hat, 
loaded with plumes, is somehow out of pro- 
portion. She has devoted too much thought 
and money to her headgear, and is not the 
more admired that she has done so. If she 
can afford it she is setting a bad example to 
girls who are less generously endowed with 
wealth than herself, and if she cannot afford 
it she is not quite honorable. Somebody 
suffers whenever anybody violates the prin- 
ciples of strict integrity. 

A girl cannot be too exquisitely pure and 
clean in her raiment, and in guarding herself 
from the untidiness of those who go about 
with buttons off and hooks missing, and whose 
clothing is in a sort of rag-tag and bobtail state 
for lack of careful mending. She cannot be 
too fastidious about her daily bath, and 
about the care of her finger-nails and hair 
and teeth. Attention to the care of the 
body so that it is a fit home for the soul is 
part of every young girl’s duty. If she is 
faultless in this respect she will be charming, 
though she have not a vestige of feminine 
frippery in her severely plain wardrobe. 
Nothing condones negligence in that depart- 
ment of life which has to do with cleanliness. 
Health, beauty and amiability are conserved 
by it, and it redeems and adorns the homeli- 
est countenance. 


Try Not to be Self-Conscious 


GIRL of great independence and marked 

individuality is not likely to copy the 
manners of her companions. But this girl 
is in no little danger of being brusque and 
vehement to the point of rudeness. On the 
other hand, a girl of much susceptibility is 
unconsciously impressed by her associates, 
and reflects their colloquialisms, imitates 
their gestures, and picks up their manner- 
isms. Some girls are an odd composite of a 
dozen others; they acquire and lose with 
facility the pet phrases and exclamations of 
acquaintances, and one may very accurately 
guess where and with whom they have last 
been associated by the tones and inflections 
of their voice and speech. 

Girls are at a disadvantage whenever 
they are self-conscious. The beautiful free- 
dom from self, which is at its perfection in 
a little child, should accompany us through- 
out life, and it would without doubt do so if 
we could ever wholly escape from the bale- 
ful thought of how we were looking and 
acting and if we ceased to care what others 
thought about us. The strong probability is 
that we are not objects of particular scrutiny, 
and that if we are genial, cordial and sincere 
we shall challenge no unkind criticism. 


Good Manners Spring from a Fine Manner 


ANNER is something above and better 
than manners. The latter may be put 
on and off, like gloves, or may be learned, like 
a lesson in a school-book, but the former is tlie 
concrete expression of a personality, and is 
like coin of the realm: it cannot be counter- 
feited. Your character forms your manner. If 
you are generous, truthful, charitable and 
sunny, if you are more anxious to give pleas- 
ure than to get satisfaction, if you think more 
about others than yourself, you will have a 
fine manner, and your good manners will 
spring from this. 

My old Aunt Hannah, a queenly woman 
who might have been cast in bronze, and 
who made my bread in a brick oven, and 
went to market for me with a basket on her 
head, in Virginia, after the Civil War, had 
the most faultless manner I ever saw. She 
never thought about herself. The royalty of 
her pose was indescribable, but she did not 
pose; she simply lived and ‘‘toted’’ her 
daily load, and was, in her way, as greata 
comfort and blessing as if she had been 
a graduate of a latter-day college. Aunt 
Hannah could not read, but she bore herself 
as if generations of kings were at her back. 
I have seen a woman more than once, since 
then, who was at home in several modern 
languages, and who had been in good society 
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all her life, who yet 
blushed and faltered 
and was ill at ease 
in the hampering 
fetters of diffidence, awkward for the 
reason that she thought about herself. 

Let me give you a rule: Wherever you 
are, think of the occasion more than of 
the people. If you are in a strange place ob- 
serve your hostess and in minor matters copy 
her. Look around for somebody who is shy 
and neglected and try to contribute to her 
entertainment, If asked a question answer 
directly and truthfully. If you do not know 
a thing confess your ignorance. Never be 
ashamed to solicit information. Do not con- 
centrate attention on yourself in your own 
mind. The self-absorbed person has a nar- 
row outlook, almost no outlook worth speak- 
ing of. A sufficient amount of self-esteem 
is not incompatible with humility, and we 
ought to take stock of ourselves and our 
capabilities, so that we may do our work. 
But an overweening pride in self is very 
different from a modest confidence in one’s 
ability to carry forward an undertaking. 

I advise every girl to secure for herself 
training in a definite line, so that she may be 
a disciplined person. In discipline lies the 
difference between the raw recruit and the 
accomplished soldier, between the amateur 
and the professional; and this is as true in 
the domain of manners as in any other. 
There is much in knowing what to do, and 
how to do it, in the circumstances of our 
ordinary living, and in the acquisition of 
good manners one fulfills her mission of 
being helpful, agreeable and companionable 
in the road of life. And it may be accepted 
as an axiom that the simplest manners, 
springing from genuine goodness of heart, 
are as likely to serve you in a court as in the 
obscurest cabin in the backwoods. 


DRAWN BY 
CLARA E. PECK 





Let Us Give Our Best Selves to Our Friends 


E GIRLS, of whatever age from sixteen 

to sixty, seldom deliberately choose 
our friends, but we never get over a habit 
of falling in love. Now it is with a sweet- 
faced woman who sits opposite us in a street 
car or across the aisle in church. Again it 
is a girl in college, one whose recitations are 
a distinction, or whose smile in the corridor 
fascinates our fancy; or, if we are ina fac- 
tory, she at the next loom holds out a hand 
in greeting, or in the great store the girl 
whose place behind the counter is nearest 
ours drifts into talk with us at noon, or 
walks home with us in the twilight. Little 
by little we pass the outskirts and learn to 
know one another. Soon we are friends, 
and the friendship may be for a season, or for 
years, and loss and gain and rough weather 
and calm days. Let us give our best selves 
to it whether it be short or long: the loving 
touch, the gentle tone and the unselfish con- 
sideration which illuminate the shady places 
and make lovelier the sunny ones. Courage, 
loyalty and sincerity are the coronation of 
friendship. 

As a basis there must be congenial quali- 
ties; the same plane of daily living is a help, 
and in similar lines of occupation we usually 
find it easy to grow well acquainted, and only 
acquaintances in the truest sense can so 
much as pass over the door-sill of friendship. 

One should be very sincere in friendliness, 
by which I do not mean that one should be 
curt or officious, or needlessly candid. We 
are never called upon to volunteer disagree- 
able truths where no principle is involved. 
For instance, I may not like my friend’s 
poem, nor think the picture she has painted 
a success, but my judgment is fallible and 
unasked. I need make no comment. If 
asked I may express my opinion gently, but 
with the modification that it is personal only 
and not to be regarded as discouraging or 
final. 

In friendship, tact and sincerity must march 
side by side. Only when I see my friend on 
the brink. of a precipice, violating good 
morals, failing in nobility, am I justified in 
saying a warning word, and even then it 
must be the truth in love which I utter, not 
the truth in harshness and cynicism. At 
such times it is the false friend who hesitates 
and is cowardly. 


Be True to Yourselves, and Cultivate Simplicity 


UR friends should never be courted fora 
low or mercenary reason, or from any 
motive that is mean and sordid. Tocultivate 


Most Women 





LEARN DRESSMAKIN 


a girl because she has a carriage and may take | 


one to drive, or because she has a country 
house and can give invitations, or because her 
family is foremost in the town, and intimacy 
with her is equivalent to entrance into good 
society, is to show in yourself a possibility 
of manceuvring and toadying which is dis- 
graceful. Also to express sentiments which 
are not yours, for any reason, in order that 
they may win approval, or commend you to 
listeners, is an infraction of sincerity, and, 
therefore, not to be tolerated. 

To sum up the matter: To your own 
selves be true. In every hour of your life 
cultivate simplicity, and obey the mandates 
of the duty that lies nearest. 





who are proud of 
their cooking—and 
what woman who 
can cook is not— 
will tell you that 
Royal Baking Pow- 
der is their most 
reliable aid in mak- 
ing biscuit, cake and 
all hot breads. 

No other quick 
raising agent can be 
compared with 








OYA 
Baking 
Powder 


in purity, whole- 
someness and high 
leavening power. 

Royal Baking 
Powder is the great- 
est time, labor and 
health saver in the 
kitchen. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., NEW YORK 











SOMETHING NEW FOR BABY’S WEAR 


STORK 


Trade-Mark 


PANTS 


made to cover the diaper, from 
a new pliable, soft, white fabric 
(not rubber), which is odorless, 
antiseptic and light as a hancd- 
kerchief. The most comfortable, 
easily adjusted and useful article 
ever mace for an infant's wear. 


Atsolutely Waterproof 


Washes easily and will not chafe, 
irritate or sweat. Every pair is 
daintily trimmed withtorchon lace. 

The fabric is used in a good 
many ways. For sheeting in 
maternity cases, sickness and 
children’s beds it surpasses 
everything else; it sheds water 
like a duck; more economical than rubber. 

Stork Pants and the fabric from which they are made can 
be obtained at dry goods stores throughout the country. 
you cannot obtain Stork Pants at your dealers, send 50 cents 
to us for a pair; two sizes; large and small. Each pair is 
adjustable and will fit perfectly. Booklet and sample of 
fabric sent free. 
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STORK COMPANY, 72-1M Brcad Street, Boston, Mass. 








BY 
MAIL 
Make your own clothes; save bother; dress twice as well for same 
money as now; we teach you how. Also teach professional dress- 
making. Book “A" and syofsis of Mme. Stevenson's course /ree. 


NAT. COR. SCHOOL OF DRESSMAKING, DES MOINES, IOWA 








HERE’S A PIN! PUSH ITIN! a> 
For hanging up CALENDARS, small 
pictures, draperies, posters, was: 
cloths, tooth brushes and innumer- 
able other things without disfiguring wood or plaster walls 
as do tacks 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


solve the problem. No hammer needed: you Push them in 
with your fingers. Made of STEEL and polished GLASS; 
strong and ornamental. Can be used over and over. Sold at 
stationery, house-furnishing and photo-supply stores or mailed 

repaid for 10¢ per packet of '; dozen, or 20c. per box of 
? dozen, either size. No.1 like cut; size No. 2 longer handle. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 138 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN EASTER SERMON by 
vata James Freeman Clarke 
L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt vs a. eu Boston, ion. 
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- Some “Beautiful America” Results 


Presented by J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Association 


The pictures below show some of the results of the offer of prizes made in the issue of THE JOURNAL for July, 1904, for the removal of offensive advertising 
signs and billboards. A comparison of the twin views in each of the five sets will show instantly that the improvement effected is remarkable. 








First Prize 
awarded to 
Mrs. B. F. Fitch, 
Troy, New York, 
who sent these 
pictures. 























Mrs. Fitch, whose work in removing a great billboard permanently from the shore of Mount Ida Lake, near Troy, took the first prize, 
did not have an easy time. When persuasion failed she raised money among those whom she interested and leased the land carry- 
ing the billboards. Then the signs came down, with a written guarantee that they should not again be erected, although the billboard 
people offered $300 to have them remain. Public-spirited citizens raised $450 with which to secure adjoining property, and removed 
the ruins of an unsightly burned building. A movement is on foot to create a public park along this lake shore. 








Second Prize 
awarded to 
A. A. Zwiebel, 
Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania. 


























Even more spectacular was Mr. Zwiebel’s effort in Wilkesbarre. The National Government had erected a post-office building 
costing $125,000, but its lawn was faced with a hideous dead wall, covered with signs. The Federal authorities could only refuse 
access by way of the lawn to the owner of the wall when he wished to add to or amend his abominations ; they could not take away 
the signs, which simply became more unpleasant as they changed in the weather. Mr. Zwiebel bought the house and quickly 
cleared away the signs. He will plant vines against the wall this spring. 








Third Prize 
awarded to 
G. A. Brackett, 
Excelsior, 
Minnesota. 


























Mr. Brackett, to whom was given the third prize, secured the removal of the offensive signs by an appeal to the owner of the land, 
who promises that no more signs will be permitted to stand there. 








Fourth Prize 
awarded to 
Mamie Grasty, 
Staunton, 
Virginia. 























Miss Grasty’s effort is particularly commendable because, on finding some immense rocks that had been defaced by advertising, she 
persuaded the landowner to permit her to paint out the signs, using pigment of a natural tint. 








Fifth Prize 
wes awarded to 
TT OAL. J. J. Klein, 
aa HRT ‘ ' Kearney 
— Bevliionc. Nebraska. 


% 


a 


























The improvement on the bridge shown in the last set is striking, and Mr. Klein sends a satisfactory guarantee that the signs will be 
kept off permanently. He has set a good example and one that can be easily copied. 


ANOTHER AND LARGER PRIZE OFFER 
So satisfactory are the results thus achieved that a new offer of prizes is published on the first page of this issue of The Journal. 
23 
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Carme, My Queen Baldwin 
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KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


Words by Jean Viardot Music by G. B. de Curtis 


This song is published by special permission of The B. F. Wood Music Company, Boston and New York, by whom it is issued 
in regular sheet-music form for high, medium or low voice, and with both French and English words. 
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Copyright, 1904, by The B. F. Wood Music Company. 
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Bastian Bros., 21 F., S. Av., Rochester, N. Y. 
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A Wedding Song | 
Set to Mendelssohn’s Beautiful “Spring-Song” | 
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nrg Dn oF | 
> fea We Re I for You | 
Abts Saas y= and You for Me | 


Words by Madeline Bridges Arrangement by Leila De Vere 










The Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal are perfectly willing to have this song used in public Style 335 
provided the following credit is printed on the program in connection with the title : “By per- | S y ’ 
DRAWN 8 mission of The Ladies’ Home Journal.’”? Under no other conditions may this song be used. Boston’s most fashionable piano 
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Oh, 


IVERS& POND 
PIANOS 


You should examine these masterpieces 
of artistic piano construction before you buy. 
Connoisseurs quickly detect the superiority 


. a” = -—ig —— “3 of their tone quality and the delicacy and 
< ~ — = 2 = _ - —_ 
«< 
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the joy of youth, sweet-heart, 





perfection of their action touch. In these 
essential conditions the latest Ivers & Pond 
models approach perfection. The com- 
- ———— = —--| | pound bent wood sounding-board bridge 
Sana eenenLESUnn a a SSS . : — | and the agraffe construction are recent im- 
provements that greatly enhance the vibra- 
tion and tune-staying qualities of these pianos. 


, i 5 en — —, A new catalogue picturing and describing 
2 Ss ~ a Selatan == <a 2 “i ‘e 
me ete Fe o - tos =e — =e oo sf = = +e = our 1905 models, the most perfect musically 


and beautiful architecturally we have ever 




































































All... the world with sun-shine fair, the sil - ver streamlets glid - ing; Buds... a-wakeand blos-soms break, glad ech - oes ring, made, will be sent free. 
Prices are the lowest consistent with best quality. 
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= —e- eS ee eo sz — ->o a 2) $s a o ‘gf . $ — you live. May we submit our proposition, which in- 
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Through the cloud or aa Naught have we to fear, While each to each is dear... cai is life's the 


Little Grand 


reveals surprising beauty. The 

music of a fine concert grand 

encased small enough for the 
average home. 








Catalogues and fullinformation on request. 
Our special offer makes it prac- 
ticable for you to own a Packard. 

The Packard Company 


Dept. A, Fort Wayne, Ind 























LYON & HEALY’S 


PIANO 


OFFER .... 


FOUR NEW PLANS 


by which you can purchase a 
fine new upright piano. 











and other styles at higher 
prices, including the Steinway, 

7 c Weber, Hazelton, Krakauer 
panes and other famous makes. Let 

id us send you a copy of 


life and youth, the joy © of love,.... Hand in hand while wed-ding bells ring clear. OUR NEW PIANO BOOK 


printed in colors, which contains prices and illustrations of 
20 different makes of pianos ; photographs of the great com- 
posers; pictures of great piano factories; and our four new 
plans of selling pianos for cash or on small ‘monthly payments. 


LYON & HEALY, 73 Adams Street, Chicago 


DDING INVITATIONS 32)2223°"3°%° 

printed and en- 

graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 

100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, ** Wedding Etiquette,” FREE. 


J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 


s Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards,50c. Write for Samples. 
| L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 932 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





New Upright Piano, $125. 
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DRAWN BY KATHARINE &. RICHAHOSON 


The Things of Girls 


The Ideals of the Bride-to-Be 


’ 





- LL the world loves a lover,’’ and no 
less all the world loves a bride; 
nor is the reason far to find. Our 
hearts go out to those who are 
entering on new or great expedi- 
tions; and here are those who have a whole 
new life, a whole new world, before them, and 
we wish them Godspeed. 

The ideal bride-to-be is the girl who looks 
forward restfully to that ‘‘ best of days’’; 
she is the girl who in the weeks preceding 
the wedding finds, amid all the numberless 
preparations, many a happy leisure moment 
in which to think calmly and deeply on that 
most vital event in her life, and on its bless 
ings and joys and responsibilities. 

Here is a paragraph from a girlish letter 
which strikes the right keynote: 

“T want every day now to count. We need, as you 
say, to live at all times as broadly and tichly as we 
can. But oh, dear Alice Preston, have you not 
guessed why I want my life to be the very best, the 
most beautiful, that I can possibly make it? Need I 
tell you that my life is crowned with love, and that 
Iam soon to take up love’s highest duties? And do 
you wonder that I dream each day of all that is to be, 
and that | want every moment to make me more 
worthy all the blessings that are soon to be mine?” 


Try to Be Your True Self 
NE of the sweetest ideals that comes to a 
girl when she is going to be married is 
that of being more nearly hertrueself. Before 
this time she may often have wished to be, 
yet never quite dared; or perhaps circum- 
stances were such that she could not be; but 
now love gives her the right. Now you may 
live the days from dawn to night as frankly 
and lovingly as all your life you have wanted 
to. The world may confidently expect you 
to do certain things, to follow certain customs 
and fashions which it has set down; but you 
and the one you love are two people starting 
out to make your own lives, and you can 
afford to do without the stilted plans the 
world offers you. 

Last year I had such a delightful letter 
from one of you, a society girl, who all her 
life had been trained very much in the 
world’s way. After her marriage her own 
girlhood and her own girlish ideals asserted 
themselves so charmingly. This is what she 
wrote: 

‘I flatly refused to spend money and nerves ona 
conventional wedding trip, and so we planned this 
oo ely one: We took a small cottage on a river, not 
far from my home. It is built on a bluff, with woods 
behind, the river below, and a field of yellow daisies 
and hills beyond: a rather wild spot — Nature’s own 
kind of place. We did our own cooking. The sun- 
sets and dawns were gorgeous. We retired early 
and were up with the birds! Such singing ! 

‘Afterward we read ‘The Virginian,’ and were 


delighted to find his wedding trip so like ours, though 
people accused us of copying.” 

Then further on she wrote: 

“We have a dear little home now, all our own. 
And I do all the work! No, not the washing and 
ironing, nor heavy cleaning, but the hundred and one 
other delightful things that I love about a house — 
cooking included. I suppose plenty of my friends 
think me a martyr, but then I do not believe they 
could even dream of how I love it all, and how much 
pride I take in our little house.” 


Here is a girl who is being her real self to 
her heart’s content; and I am sure you will 
agree with me that it matters very little that 
the world does not quite approve of her hav- 
ing no wedding trip and no servants. 


The Chief Object of Married Life 


ESIDES this dream of being, at last, her 
true self, the bride-to-be has another new 
and very beautiful thing to look forward to— I 
mean the new and deeper companionship. 
Indeed, the chief object of the new life is 
companionship. You have had friendships 
before, but now you are to look forward toa 
love that is a higher kind of friendship; that 
enfolds and completes all the other relation- 
ships of your life. This new relationship 
shall have all the loving patience and honor of 
the old, but it shall have added to it a deeper 
kindness, a broader sympathy, a greater ten- 
derness. As in friendship, mutual fineness 
shall be its foundation, but mutual joys, 
mutual ideals, mutual interests shall be its 
upbuilding. Now every joy is to be doubled 
by being shared, and all sorrows divided. 
Perhaps one of the very dearest ideals 
that comes to a girl now is that of a home of 
her very own; for home is her true sphere. 
Nearly every girl knows this instinctively. 
She knows that ‘‘ home’”’ is not what a man 
makes it, but what a woman influences it to 
be. It is a place where every moment needs 
her, where every little detail reveals her 
sensitiveness, her good taste, her good judg- 
ment, or her lack of these things, for it is 
here that a woman, whether she means to or 
not, lives out her real ideals. 


By Alice Preston 


The home over which you are to preside 
will, in all probability, be planned after your 
old one; but in each new home there should 
be, I believe, a bettering of old ideals—if 
betterment is possible, and it usually is. If 
the old home was not as loving as it might 
have been the new one should be all the 
more loving for that fact; if the old was 
warm and hospitable and full of cheer the 
new should be’even more so. 

It is well for us to remember that it is not 
the material, but the spiritual, things of life 
that are to build up around us the home —a 
house not made with hands. The interest of 
house-building, house-furnishing, housekeep- 
ing, may be absorbing, if you like, but these 
things are, after all, incidental, while the 
interests and duties of homekeeping are 
fundamental, and reach down to the deepest 
beauties and truths of life. 


You Can Live with True Simplicity 


E HAVE had one talk together about 

‘* simplicity,’’ but many of the things 
we agreed on then would fit in well enough 
here; for indeed there is no place where 
simplicity and truth and earnestness will 
count so much in your lives as right here in 
your own homes. Here you have the right 
to live with true simplicity; here you need 
assume nothing; here, without fear of being 
misunderstood, you may share your blessings 
and ideals as frankly as you choose, and 
bestow freely much of that love with which 
your own life has been so richly blest. You 
have it in your power to make this home 
your very own, not merely a house adorned 
to suit the taste of two people, but a home 
which shall satisfy the needs of many. Here 
is a place not only for shelter but for simple, 
earnest comfort as well; a place where two 
people shall find their greatest happiness and 
their noblest employment; a place where they 
shall not only serve each other unselfishly, but 
also shall together serve the world. It shall 
be a place to make the world better and 
warmer, for it shall not be the house alone 
that has a guest-room, but there shall be a 
guest-chamber in the heart, no less, with all 
its windows toward happiness. 

It is my firm belief that every one may, 
without great difficulty, have a home suited 
to one’s especial needs. The trouble is we 
are apt to forget how earnest and simple our 
especial needs are, and we build and furnish 
our houses with an eye to the supposed 
needs of other and richer and more worldly 
people. We go about laboriously and anx- 
iously selecting expensive furniture and wall 
hangings, forgetting all the while that what 
we most truly need to beautify and enrich 
our homes is a little comfort to keep the 
heart warm; a little beauty to keep the heart 
high; a little song to keep the heart glad; 
and a little thought to keep the heart tender. 

The girl who is planning a home of her 
own often plans far more as to what it shall 
look like than as to what ideals it shall stand 
for; she is tempted to lay stress on how it 
shall compare with the homes of others of 
equal or greater wealth; and she is apt to for- 
get that it is her happiness which must make 
its glory; her love which must afford its true 
comfort; her high-hearted purpose and ideal 
which must supply its inner grace. 

Let there never be a welcome lacking at 
your door; never a warm word missing at 
your hearth, nor a misunderstanding word 
spoken under your roof; never a selfish 
pleasure planned, and you may, I promise 
you, have as scant furniture as you please, 
your home will be well and warmly fur- 
nished, yes, though there were in it but the 
barest necessities. 


What Justifies a Girl in Marrying ? 


HERE is one question on which I have no 

great wish totouch in a talk like this, but 
if I do not many of you will write to know just 
what I think of it. I mean the old yet new 
question of what justifies a girl in giving up 
her girlhood, and marrying. So many of 
you come to me with some such question as 
this: ‘‘ Shall I keep to my ideals, or shall I 
marry some one who loves me devotedly, yet 
whom I do not love best?”’ 

I hope it does not seem a harsh and sweep- 
ing assertion when I say that I believe that 
no high-minded girl, and no girl of truly 
refined feeling, however she may for a time 
puzzle over the question, and weigh it pro 
and con, ever finally admits the advisability 
of marriage without love. 

That I believe marriage to be the fullest 
and most beautiful privilege of a girl’S life I 
need hardly tell you; but that it should be 
held in the greatest reverence, and entered 
on only when there is a deep and mutual 


love sacredly to sanction it—surely you will 
already have guessed that I think this. Ifa 
girl’s ideals of love and marriage are to be 
lowered to a level of practicality and utili- 
tarianism, what may we expect of a girl’s 
lesser purposes, and her less solemn ideals? 
I believe I put the case with safe truth when 
I say that no man of fine feeling would wish 
to marry a girl, however much he might love 
her, if he believed her to be marrying him 
for practical reasons. In marrying in this 
way a girl either deceives the man she 
marries by never letting him know her real 
motive, or if he knows her motive, and still 
would marry her, he is hardly a man, it 
seems to me, with whom she may safely trust 
her happiness. Yet I would not have you 
think my opinion either harsh or unsympa- 
thetic. I can well enough understand that 
circumstances in a girl’s life might be such 
as to make it difficult to keep to an ideal of 
this kind. And yet this difficulty, like many 
another, is, when overcome, only a source of 
new strength and beauty in our lives. Surely 
there are many other ideals difficult to keep, 
too, and yet somehow we cherish them, and, 
despite much suffering, try not to relinquish 
them; and yet this one is dearer, almost, 
than any, and more worth keeping. 


Perhaps the Dearest Ideal is Womanliness 


Te SUM up the ideals that fill the days of 
the bride-to-be would be too difficult a task, 
for each girl has a standpoint just a little 
different than that of any other girl, and little 
personal ideals all her own; but the ideals I 
have mentioned are those that are common, 
or may be common, to all girls: ideals of 
home, and love, and worthiness, and service. 
Perhaps the dearest and most general ideal 
of all is just that of womanliness: to be, as 
nearly as possible, the ideal woman, for 
love’s sake; to be the one who understands; 
the one who never fails of constant and en- 
during sympathy; to gain strength from the 
one you love, and in turn to lend color and 
tenderness to all his days; to care more than 
for everything else in the world for his hap- 
piness, his honor, his fineness, his good- 
ness; to help him to attain his best and 
truest ideals; so to live that all your days 
and all your joys and sorrows shall rise and 
set with his. 

There will be countless little daily tests, 
there will be all the unavoidable wear and 
tear of happening and event; all the numer- 
ous little trials and perhaps even some very 
serious difficulties to face; but underlying 
every event, underlying all tests or diffi- 
culties, there shall be the abiding love of a 
womanly woman, to ease and comfort, to 
forgive and overlook, to cheer and help, to 
soothe and. sympathize; a love which, be- 
cause from the first it has forgotten self, will 
until the end find all its joy in another; a 
love which can make “‘ Paradise enow’’ even 
of desert places. For though the road may 
lead to-day through nothing but pleasant 
country, full of promise and verdure, and 
fruit and plenty, yet it may, if it shall please 
God to test us, traverse, from time to time, 
bare and sandy and thirsty places. To bear 
with one a love which can face all possibili- 
ties, and never to start out on the road unless 
one has such a love—these are dear and 
beautiful ideals not only for the bride-to-be, 
but for all girls as well. To be able to sing 
Christina Rossetti’s lovely ‘‘ Bride Song ’’— 
I wonder if many of you know it, or these 
lines from it: 


“ Through the vales to my love, 

To the happy small nest of home, 
Green from basement to roof, 
Where the honey-bees come 

To the window-sill fow ers. 
Through the vales to my love 

In sweet April hours, 

All rainbows and showers 
While dove answers dove — 
Through the vales to my love! 
Where the turf is so soft to the feet, 
And the thyme makes it sweet — 
Nev ertheless, if this land, 

Likea garden to smell and to sight, 
Were turned to a desert of sand, 

Stripped bare of delight, 
All its best gone to worst, 

For my feet no repose, 
No water to comfort my thirst, 

And heaven like a furnace above — 
The desert should be 
As gushing of waters to me, 

The wilderness be as a rose, 
If it led me to thee, 

O my love!” 


To you who sing it now with a full heart 
our gladdest wishes go—yes, and we ask 
God’s blessing on you —all of us, as girls— 
and on the dear days which are to make of 
each of you a bride. 











SPRING STYLES IN 
WOMEN’S SHOES 


Your Spring suit, hat, jacket and gloves 
will be as stylish as your purse can buy 
Don’t spoil the effect by shoes which, even 
if new, may be far out-of-date. 
If you buy Regal shoes you will be righz/. 
Regals are the only ready-to-wear shoes 
made anywhere which duplicate the cus- 
tom-made models approved by the fashion 
leaders for ‘his Spring. Their style is au- 
thoritative, distinctive and exclusive; their 
finish exquisite; their materials the very 
best put into ready-to-wear shoes. 


The Regal Spring Style Book 
Sent Free 


on request, gives you 
the same choice among 
styles you would have 
in the best of our New 
York City stores 
‘The simple but full di- 
rections for self -meas- 
urement and the fact 
that Regal shoes are 
made, like gloves, in 


QUARTER SIZES, 
enable us to fit you to 
perfection ¢/rough the 
mails, And the price is 
always and only $3.50. 
We fit thousands of 
women in this way every 
week, Every sale is 
made on the under- 
standing that the 
fit will be satis- 

































The “‘BARRIE” 


fac tory 
The most fashion- 
able shoe designed 
for street wear this 
spring. The new high 
sloping tee, neat extension 
sole, smart Blucher cut, Cuban heel, 


are the result of ovr designer's best skill. 


Finest quality of Imported Patent Leather. 
Order by Style —14 PB. As illustrated. 

Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, anywhere in 
the United States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Ilawaiian and Philippine Islands; also Germany and all 
points covered by the Parcels Post System, on receipt of 
$3.75 per pair. (The extra 25c. is for delivery.) 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc., 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENTS: 
Factory [—), Whitman, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. . 1703 Summer 8t., cor. Bedford. 
New York City, Dept. H, 785 Broadway, cor. 10th St. 
MAIL-ORDER SUBSTATIONS: 

SUB-STATION A—34-52 Ellis St., San Francisco, Cal. SUB- 
STATION B—103 Dearborn St.,cor. Washington, Chicago, Il. 
SUB-STATION C—618 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. SUB-STA- 
TION D—631 Canal St., New Orleans, La. SUB-STATION 
E— 6 Whitehall St., Atlanta, Ga. 

London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane. 
Regal shoes are delivered through the London Post Depart- 
ment to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 15/6, 

80 STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Largest Retail Shoe Business in the World. 


REGAL 


SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 











Only Towel 
® Worth a Name. 


The background of | of this advertise- 
ment is poctogrephed from the fa- 
mous * Rubdry” ‘Towel. ‘lotally dif- 
ferent from any other towel ever made. 
Egyptian long-fiber cotton— pure 
white. Will ontwear two or three 
ordinary bath towels. See the 

nubs; they absorb water like 


A Million Little 
Sponges. 


Rubdry  % by 
Rubdry A, 50c. Rubdry B, 75c. 
Rubdry de Luxe, $1.00 


The best stores sell it —The best 

people use it—If not for sale in 

your town drop us a postal and a 
Towel will be 


Sent on Trial, Post-paid. 
After trying it a month pay us if you 
like it, return it if you don’t. Send for 

Bookiet, “The Tale of a Towel.” 


WACHUSETT MILLS, 


Worcester, 








ENTERTAINMENT Saison 
NOVELTIES For sale at FATRS and for use in Grab 


Bags, Fish Ponds, Jack Horner Pies, etc. 
PLAYS Drills, Recitations, etc., of all Publishers 
Cut Paper Flowers. Catalogue FREE 


HINTS Publishing & Supply Co., 53 Bible House, New York 


EASTER SPOON 


Sterling Silver of Special Easter 

sent in a dainty l-aster box, by mail, on 
receipt of 25¢ in coin or stamps. 
Our beautiful catalogue, 
containing 
thousands 
















: : Cuz fens 
of Easter gifts, silver novel- Ain 
ties, fine leather goods. jewelry, “*% 
silverware, etc., sent FREE upon re- 
ceipt of postal. The W: 


arren le 
Gold and Silversmiths, 254 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
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Little Ideas for Prospective Brides 





ORAWN BY 


E IGENIE M. WIREMAN 


ITH the 

balmy odors 

of spring 
blossoms comes, also, 
the sweet, infectious 
matrimonial malady 
that inoculates so- 
ciety in the form of 
luncheons, showers, 
Let the sweet and modest violet 





and teas. 
spread her subtle fragrance at your party table. 


Before Her Wedding Day. At one bride’s 
luncheon the table, which was of rich ma- 
hogany, was spread with doilies and a long 
runner of beautiful lace. White carnations 
leaned out of a low bow! in the centre, and 
from them drooped slender streamers of 
half-inch-wide white satin ribbon, each hav- 
ing been tied to the stems of the flowers, 
interlaced among them, and then let fall out 
on the table in graceful lines that reached 
almost to the edge, This ribbon added much 
to the effect of the flowers and filled the 
place of the usual ferns, giving the effect of 
an all-white flower bouquet. 

Behind each place stood a little hand- 
painted luncheon card: for the bride-elect it 
was a dainty bride with the long veil; for 
the guests, bridesmaids with big bouquets; 
and each one was dark or fair, according to 
the several guests. On each card was the 
date, but no name. Instead, on the table at 
the left of each place were the initials of the 
guests made of rice. The letters had been 
easily formed by using the straight edge of a 
knife to make them even and regular. 

The first course, which was a com- 
pote of fruits, was all white, made 
of pineapple, Malagas and grapefruit. The 
creamed oysters and mushrooms were white, 
as were also the ribbons that tied the rolls 
and the candies. Even the ices were in the 
form of little white slippers, and with them 
was served angel cake. At the last the bride 
and her maids found an orange-blossom afloat 
in each finger-bowl. 


A Unique Luncheon and Shower. The 
novel decorations for this party were vege- 
tables and kitchen-ware. Between the door- 
ways rows of shining new broilers gleamed, 
strung with cucumber vines, with crisp green 
cucumbers invisibly wired in place. Bunches 
of carrots and tomatoes, also securely wired, 
made bright-hued clusters, while ropes of 
onions and red peppers festooned the mantels, 
and full-tasseled cornstalks stood in the cor- 
ners of the rooms. Dozens of new spoons 
of every size were strung from the ceiling 
on wires twined with garden vines. 
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Cooks’ caps and white aprons were pro- 
vided for the girls, and recipes were given to 
these impromptu cooks, who proceeded to 
arrange the evening’s refreshments. Each 
table held the ingredients, prepared, as 
nearly as possible beforehand, for patés, 
salads, sandwiches, etc., and certain simple 
chafing-dish viands. These were duly served 
at a large table, which bore as a central dec- 
oration a huge cabbage with the inner portion 
removed to make place for a bride cake. 
From this little green ribbons ran outward 
on the table to be pulled later for favors. 
Hollowed squashes made stands for homely 
green pickles; thera.were bell pep- 
pers and scooped-out tomatoes for the 
salad, while each new tin candlestick 
with its tall candle was encircled ina 
wreath of tiny red peppers. Wooden 
platters and shining tinware made 
the table service, and after the feast 
there was a voting by secret ballot as 
tothe best cook present. The favored 
one received a fanciful rolling-pin 
furnished with small brass hooks to 
hold her house keys. When the ribbons were 
drawn all manner of kitchen utensils came to 
light, from which with ingenuity and great 
imagination each one could guess her future 
fate. A teakettle might mean a quiet spin- 
ster’s life or that the owner would ever be in 
hot water; a spoon foretold love; a ruiling-pin 
meant good pastry; a knife might suggest 
**a short cut to happiness,’’ and so on. 


FN.D. 








By Marie Cameron 





A “Shower” ina Bridal Cake. Invitations 
were sent out to ten girls, all mutual friends 
of the bride and the hostess, and included in 
each invitation was a request to send some- 
thing suitable for a tea-table to the house of 
the hostess the day before the luncheon, 
which was to be showered unknown upon the 
bride, and this is the way it was done: 

The table decorations were green ‘and 
white. Four tiny pine trees in pots were 
chosen as a bit of appropriateness, and these 
were placed about two feet diagonally from 
the corners of the table. From the centre of 
the table ran four pieces of smilax, 
which were wound around the base of 
the pine trees and then off the corners 
of the table. Large green bows inter- 
twined with smilax were placed be- 
tween the pine trees on the sides of the 
table, and six pairs of silver candle- 
sticks without shades were in pairs at 
intervals down the middle of the table. In 
the centre, with a wreath of smilax around 
the base, was a monster bride cake beauti- 
fully decorated with icing and a bride and 
bridegroom smiling on the top. 

The place-cards were white with pine trees 
painted in the corners and a verse describing 
the occupant of the place instead of her name. 

When the dessert course was brought in the 
bride was asked to cut the cake, which she 
arose to do, and when she put the knife in, 
lo and behold, paper! which tore open, and 
there underneath was the ‘‘ shower,’’ which 
had been packed in a cheesebox and “‘ iced’”’ 
over most carefully with paper. 


A Thoughtful Bride who expected to 
make her home in a distant city gave 
her photographs to the most intimate of her 
friends before leaving them, and this was the 
unique and original way she framed the pic- 
tures thus given: They were mounted under 
glass in the manner familiar to all, known as 
passepartout, but instead of the usual mat of 
linen or cardboard she used dress materials. 
The picture which she gave her mother had 
a mat of the white silk which had been used 
for her wedding dress, and across one corner 
was a bit of the lace with whichthe dress was 
trimmed. Toasister she gave a picture also 
mounted in the white silk with a design of 
orange-blossoms embroidered on it, while the 
mount for the one given her maid of honor 
was of the white silk embroidered with a 
graceful spray of Bride roses. 

Friends less near received pictures mounted 
with goods which had gone to make up the 
difierent gowns of her trousseau. The 
mount made from the material of her ‘‘ going- 
away gown’’ was especially pretty: it had 
forget-me-nots embroidered on it in small 
scattered sprays. 

In each case the mounted picture was 
bound to the glass with a narrow strip of 
soft leather in a shade to correspond with the 
color of the mount, Upon the back of each 
were plainly written the name and date of 
the wedding. 

It is needless to state that the gifts were 
prized as the photographs alone never could 
have been. Would it not be a graceful 
fashion for other brides to follow ? 


Presenting Gifts to Bridesmaids. A lunch- 
eon given by a bride-to-be may be planned 
simply or elaborately, and the souvenirs 
may be mere trifles like pearl studs or a set 
of collar buttons, silver thimble or the lik<, 
but these little gifts should be presented 
in a manner befitting the occasion. 
Wrap each one daintily in white 
paper tied with a white ribbon and a 
cut blossom, preferably a carnation. 
Fasten each gift by a strand of baby 
ribbon to the top of a floral bell, mak- 
ing the bell form the centrepiece for 
the luncheon-table. A bell made of 
white crépe paper is pretty, or a frame 
covered with crépe paper or fresh 
flowers is effective. Attach the bell 
to the chandelier by white ribbon, and after 
the last course let the bride pull one end of 
the ribbon that hangs from the chandelier, 
draw up the bell, and down fall the little 
packages. Each guest is asked to pull the 
one bearing her name, and accept the little 
souvenir with the love of the bride-to-be. The 
bell should be made of the same color as 
that of the flowers inside. 








The Heading Design on This Page repre- 
sents a pretty feature that might be easily 
adopted at a home wedding. The happy 
pair during the marriage ceremony stand 
under an arch of smilax, from which is sus- 
pended a floral bell which is filled with pink 
rose-leaves held in by means of tissue-paper. 
At both sides the bridesmaids gracefully hold 
long white ribbons that are fastened to the 
paper, and immediately after the ceremony 
the ribbons are pulled and down falls a 
shower of redolent pink leaves— Love’s color 
and blessing. 


A Real Grandmamma’s Work-Basket. 


Several girl friends of the bride-to-be 


. baskets for her new home. It should 
\. be boat-shaped and contain the really 

* necessary sewing materials: a pocket 
in one end containing pages of 
hooks and eyes, white and black, and two 
rolls of tape. In the other corner, and 
pinned to the lining of the basket with many 
safety-pins, place a pincushion filled with 
pins of all shapes, sizes and colors. In the 
body of the basket have a needlebook made 
of flannel and silk perfectly equipped with 
needles of all sizes; then a darning outfit 
filled with needles and packages of darning 
yarn of several colors, two pairs of scissors 
of useful sizes, an emery, black and white 
sewing cotton of medium number, and a 
silver thimble. To go with the basket have 
some white muslin patches, a few remnants 
of gingham to be made into aprons or caps, 
and a sensible and very useful large-sized 
linen bag, to hold her work. A letter of 
advice containing a few hints on sewing may 
be tucked in one corner. 


Y 





Two Pretty Place-Cards. 
The slipper and the rose are 
both equally appropriate for 
place-cards or as wedding souvenirs at a 
bride’s luncheon. They are easy to make 
and the materials are not at all expensive. 
A good plan is first to outline the design on 
cheap paper, and when it is satisfactory cut 
it from some heavy, dull-finished white card- 
board bought forthe purpose. A little knowl- 
edge of water-colors is needed to paint the 
orange-blossoms and the violets in their 
natural colors, and this done your dainty 
cards are quite complete and ready for the 
occasion. 


To Preserve Wedding Cards. Most girls 
like to preserve wedding cards. Here is an 
idea: Make a cover, like a book cover, of 
cardboard covered first with wadding and 
afterward with white satin sash ribbon or 
white silk. On the top cover either paint or 
embroider the words ‘‘ Wedding Bells.’’ 
The leaves of this book are to be the invita- 
tions and announcements of one’s own and 





may enjoy getting up one of these | 


various friends’ weddings. On the blank | 


pages of the invitations may be pasted pho- 
tographic prints of the bride and bridegroom, 
of the clergyman officiating, of the attend- 
ants, of the church in its wedding decorations, 
or newspaper clipping regarding this particu- 
lar wedding —in fact, anything that may be 
of interest as time flies on. The invitations 
may be perforated half an inch from the 
folded edge and fastened by a 
narrow white ribbon to the 
binding, and the covers tied 
together by white ribbons. 


The Two Hearts represent a 
wedding souvenir. They are 
made of heavy white card- 
board, decorated with pink 
roses done in water-colors on the outside, 
while pictures of the bride and bridegroom 
are pasted on either one on the inside. The 
hearts are of equal size and when placed to- 
gether they look like one. 


For Luncheon Souvenirs penwipers are 
always liked. Pretty ones can be made of 
circular pieces of white leather for the cover 
and sewed in the centre to three layers of 
chamois underneath. Perch 
butterflies made of kid and gorgeously col- 
ored. 
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WHOLE WHEAT 


For growing 
boys and girls 
nothing equals 


pure Gluterean 
W heat. 


Raiston 


BREAKFAST 
FOOD 


with cream, 
should be 

in every child’s 
dietary. 


At All Grocers 


RALSTON PURINA CO., Sr. Louis 


‘“*Where Purity is Paramount’ 
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The Ladies’ 


The Details of a Home Wedding 


O YOU are 
going to be 
married and 

are all anxiety to 
have a pretty wed 
ding! Of course 
you are, and never 
was such a wish 
more possible of 
realization, for the 
harvest of what 
others have 
thought cf offers itself as contribution to 
grace your wedding. 

A house wedding seems a fitting climax to 
the life in your girlhood’s home. Then, too, 
if careful expenditure be a necessity, it puts 
less strain upon the domestic exchequer than 
a ceremony at church, unless in its simplest 
form —obviating the necessity of sexton’s 
fees, organist, carriages to and from the 
building and its decoration. 

All the expenses of a wedding are as- 
sumed by the bride’s family, which seems 
natural and self-evident when the marriage 
takes place at their home. The choice of the 
day, the clergyman, the details of the wed- 
ding, bridesmaids, etc., it is the bride’s 
prerogative to decide, after consultation with 
her mother. Plan your wedding so that the 
dear home people will not be overtaxed in 
order to gratify your pride. Do not let your 
mother wear herself out in preparing for it, or 
your father feel the pressure of an expense 
beyond what he feels able to afford easily. 


Afternoon, Noon and Evening Weddings 


HE first point to be decided is what form 

the social part of the wedding shall take. 
If you wish to invite your entire circle of 
friends an afternoon wedding is the more 
easily conducted, for light refreshments may 
be served en buffel from the dining-table. 
Sometimes only members of the two families 
and a few intimate friends are asked to wit- 
ness the ceremony and invitations issued for 
a general reception half an hour later. A 
third choice is to have a midday wedding, 
to which only your nearest and dearest are 
bidden, followed by a ‘“ sit-down’’ break- 
fast, its freedom unhampered by the presence 
of strangers—and welcoming the wider 
circle of friends an hour or so later. If the 
ceremony is at half after twelve, and the 
breakfast at one, the reception guests may be 
asked at half after two o’clock. They offer 
their congratulations, and light refreshments 
are served. 

A noon wedding is followed by a breakfast. 
If you have many guests they may be served 
en buffet (a more generous provision is 
needed than at an afternoon affair, it being 
the luncheon hour); if a favored few they 
sit at one table. Ifthere are thirty guests or 
more they should be accommodated at small 
tables and served in courses. 

Evening weddings are little in vogue, but 
they differ from afternoon weddings only in 
that dancing generally follows the congratu- 
lations after the ceremony —the bride and 
bridegroom ‘‘ opening the ball ’’ together, or 
taking part in a set of lancers with the other 
members of the bridal party. 

Outdoor weddings—the most ideal of 
ceremonies when weather and environment 
are propitious — are very simple to arrange. 
Added to the usual preparations for a garden 
party the place for the ceremony is set apart 
under some fine tree,’and ropes of foliage 
mark off an aisle. 

A wedding march is charming when heard 
in the open air—the musicians concealed 
behind bushes or stationed on the piazza. The 
refreshments may be served on little tables 
under the trees, or passed around tothe guests. 

The services of the clergyman should be 
engaged when the date of the marriage has 
been decided. 


The Maid of Honor and the Bridesmaids 


LTHOUGH at house weddings it is custom- 
ary to have fewer bridesmaids than at a 
church ceremony it is possible to arrange for 
the attendance of a maid of honor and two or 
four bridesmaids even in a small house. 

The maid of honor is generally the favorite 
sister of the bride, and the first bridesmaid 
her dearest friend. A matron of honor may 
be substituted for a maid, if the favored 
sister or friend is married. 

It is yours to decide what your bridesmaids 
shall wear, and make arrangements for all 
the gowns at a special price. The dress- 
makers will duplicate a model at a lower 
price proportionately than to make a single 
gown. Sometimes the maid of honor has the 
model frock, and the bridesmaids have theirs 
copied from it by a dressmaker of more modest 
pretensions. As the young women themselves 
pay for them unless the bride is exceptionally 
wealthy and generous, you will be careful to 
impose no unwelcome expense, and the after 
usefulness of the gowns should be considered. 

At home weddings it is optional whether 
or not hats are worn. Unless the ceremony 
takes place in the evening they add to the 
picturesqueness of the costume. 

When the bride wears a traveling dress a 
maid of honor is usually her only attendant, 
and appropriately wears a pretty street cos- 
tume with hat and gloves. 


By Mrs. Van Koert Schuyler 
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The invitations should be ordered a month 
before they are to be sent out. Those for 
house weddings ‘‘ request the pleasure of the 
company ’”’ of the guest — not ‘‘ the honour of 
his presence,’’ as at church ceremonials. 
Where the wedding is very informal the 
invitations may be written in the name of 
the bride’s parents, following the formula of 
the engraved ones, or as friendly notes on 
heavy white notepaper. The mother of the 
bride may tell certain friends of the pleasure 
it would give her and her husband to see 
them at their daughter’s marriage to Mr. 
, naming day and hour, explaining that 
only their nearest and dearest friends had 
been bidden. 

At country weddings, when guests from a 
distance are expected carriages are sent to 
meet them at the station and convey them 
there after the reception. 





A Bride Usually Entertains Her Bridesmaids 


BOUT a week or so before the wedding 
day, though by no means obligatory, it is 
customary for a bride to give some little 
entertainment in honor of her bridesmaids 
— usually a luncheon or merry dinner, at 
which all the old superstitions dear to girl- 
hood are invoked to read the future of each 
fair maiden in turn. The chance of the 
ring, heart, coin and thimble determine their 
fate and fortune in a cake; then they jump 
over twelve lighted candles, one for each 
month of the year, to see by the one extin- 
guished in what month each will be married. 
One young woman gave an old-time quilt- 
ing party and was the richer for a silken 
spread set with beautiful stitchery. Tongues 
and fingers were equally nimble —they 
worked con amore and were with difficulty 
persuaded to relax their efforts, for ‘‘ she 
who sets the last stitch will be the first 
bride,’’ and to let the scissors fall spoils all 
one’s chances for a year. They were re- 
quested to come gowned as their earliest 
American ancestors, and around polished 
mahogany enjoyed a repast that was a fac- 
simile of one of a century ago. It is at this 
little feast that the bride presents her souvenirs 
to her maids, which should all be alike, and 
be worn or carried at the wedding. 

In order that the bridal party shall move 
with grace and precision and group them- 
selves effectively, a certain amount of experi- 
ment is desirable. Atime is set — preferably 
an evening when the men are likely to be at 
leisure. After painstaking efforts to insure a 
successful and harmonious result —to the 
accompaniment of the same music as is 
planned for the wedding—the rest of the 
evening is given to fun and frolic. Light re- 
freshments are served, and the guests with- 
draw early, out of consideration to the lovers, 
to whom no pleasure compensates for the loss 
of a téte-a-téte. 


What to Serve at the Wedding Feast 


HE menu for the wedding feast has also to 
be considered. A breakfast is served at 
half after twelve. If en buffet the dining- 
table is set tastefully with flowers, lights, 
decorative dainties, bouillon in cups, one hot 
entrée —as, for instance, chicken crequettes, 
or creamed oysters —salad and sandwiches, 
ices and cakes, and black coffee is served in 
small cups. The guests help themselves and 
each other, aided by two or more servants, 
who promptly remove all soiled dishes. 
There is usually a small table in a corner of 
the room supplied with a large bowl of fruit 
punch or lemonade, and glasses. Iced or 
mineral water should not be forgotten. 

You may serve a simpler menu — omitting 
the hot entrée and the bouillon—and feel 
satisfied that the provision is ample, or 
elaborate it. If but few friends are to be 
present at the breakfast, accommodated at 
one table, the bride and bridegroom sit at its 
head side by side, the bride’s mother oppo- 
site, with the clergyman and the bridegroom's 
father at either hand. The _ bridegroom’s 
mother sits at the left of the bride’s father. 

The meal is served in courses beginning 
with fruit, followed perhaps by bouillon, fish 
or crustacean in some fancy form, one meat 
or game, a salad, ices and black coffee. 

If the guests are to be served at small 
tables each table has a few flowers and 
dainties upon it, in which case the bridal 
party have a separate table, sometimes ina 
room apart. The bride cuts the first slice of 
the wedding cake with a knife tied with 
white ribbon to mark it for its honorable use 
—unless, as is now more customary, the cake 
is tied up in small white boxes with ribbons, 
one of which is given to each guest as he or 
she leaves the house. 

As for the decorations, a few palms and 
growing plants massed near the place where 





the ceremony is 
to be performed 
will, with flowers 
in bowls and vases 
about the rooms, 
have a pretty, 
natural effect. 

If you wish 
something more 
elaborate a _ bay- 
window may be 
inclosed to resem- 
ble the chancel of a church, foliage-roping 
forming in each section of the bay a Gothic 
arch. Achancel rail, covered with greenery, 
fences it in, leaving a space for the entrance of 
the clergyman, which is closed by attaching a 
festoon of white flowers across the opening. 
If you have no Puritan prejudices the tiny 
chapel may contain a table, covered with a 
white cloth, upon which candelabra holding 
tall white tapers and vases of the pure 
Annunciation lilies may be placed — their 
combination is lovely —and an open Bible 
with white satin bookmarks. A white fur 
rug within the inclosure, and two satin pil- 
lows just outside the rail for the bride and 
bridegroom to kneel upon, complete the 
arrangement. 

The usual ribbon-inclosed aisle is made by 
stretching the two strands from given points, 
weights concealed by flowers holding them 
in place; or children may hold the four ends. 





When the Happy Day has Come | 

ND now let us assume that the happy day | 

hascome. The house isall in gala attire, 
a room has been set apart for the clergyman, 
bridegroom and best man, and one also for | 
the bridesmaids, for whom carriages have 
been sent. The guests enter the drawing- 
room and are welcomed by your mother if 
the wedding is somewhat informal, or two 
ushers or girl friends show them all necessary 
attention. 

At the appointed hour the clergyman enters 
the room by the door nearest the place pre- 
pared for the ceremony, followed by the 
bridegroom attended by his best man. The 
clergyman faces the room, the bridegroom 
stands before him at his left, partly turned to 
watch for the bride’s coming, his best man at 
his left hand. 

Meantime your father has met you at the 
top of the stairs, gives you his right arm, 
and preceded first by the ushers, then by 
the bridesmaids in pairs, and finally by the 
maid of honor alone, you enter the drawing- 
room. If there is a little flower-girl she may 
go before the bridesmaids, but if she scatters 
flowers on the way she immediately precedes 
you. 

At the appearance of the bridal cortége 
the small stringed orchestra, from a corner 
screened by palms, or perhaps some one at 
the piano, begins the wedding march, and 
the white ribbons are stretched to form a lane. 

Approaching the bridegroom, the ushers 
and bridesmaids divide, half going to each 
side, permitting him to pass between to meet 
you. You take your hand from your father’s 
arm to place it in that of the bridegroom, and 
then at his left you stand before the clergy- 
man. After kneeling a moment for silent 
prayer the rite begins. 

The maid of honor stands at your left hand, 
ready to hold your bouquet and glove — if 
you wear gloves—while the ring is being 
given. Your father stands behind you until 
the moment of giving you away, when he 
may withdraw. The rest of the attendants 
form a crescent at each side. 


After the Ceremony is Over 


T THE conclusion of the service the clergy- 
man congratulates you and your husband, 
and then retiring, you take his place facing the 
company. The white ribbons are removed, 
and your family and friends hasten to offer 
affectionate greetings. The best man and 
ushers make themselves useful by presenting 
the guests to the bridal pair. The bride is 
addressed first. She presents the friends 
whom he has not met to her husband. 

Greet all with extended hand and cordial 
thanks for their kind wishes. Your family 
and intimate friends may kiss you, but it is 
fortunately no longer customary for all pres- 
ent to feel privileged to do so. 

After half an hour spent in receiving 
congratulations the breakfast is served. The 
bride and bridegroom enter the dining-room 
arm in arm, followed by the bridal party in 
pairs, and then by the rest of the company. 
The bride’s mother as hostess waits until her 
guests have preceded her, and enters the | 
room with the officiating clergyman or the 
bridegroom’s father. 

If the wedding feast is served informally | 
from the dining-table, and there is no sepa- | 
rate one for the bridal party, you go with | 
your husband to the dining-room, where you 
will be served by many willing hands. 

After a few moments you both withdraw to 
dress for your journey, and after taking 
leave of your family and bridesmaids, receiv- | 
ing the last embraces of father and mother, 
you rejoin your husband at the top or foot of 
the stairway and together you make a hurried | 
exit amid showers of flowers, acclamations 
and blessings. 
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1847 to 1905 


All these 58 years the 
name ROGERS BROS.— as 
applied to knives, forks, 

spoons, etc.—has been 

famous. 


BERKSHIRE 
VINTAGE 


The spoons illustrated are the equal of solid silver 
in design and finish, but can be bought at .one- 
fourth to one-eighth the cost. Ask your dealer for 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


goods. There are imitation “‘ Rogers”’ offered for 
sale. See that the full trade-mark appears on every 
piece. Sold by leading dealers. Our new catalogue 
**C-28,"" showing all the latest patterns, sent free. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 











—this is the unvary- 
ing result of the use of 
the Bloch Go-Cart. Its 
ease in running and 
adjustment means less 
work for the mother, 
and its perfect comfort 
means health and hap- 
piness for the baby. 
Send for 


1905 & 
Bloch 


and see the hundreds of beau- 

O- art tiful styles of the best built, 

handsomest, roomiest, and 

strongest of all Go-Carts ; and 

learn what happy mothers, 

everywhere, say. All exclu- 

sive patterns of Go-Carts, 

Baby Carriages and fo'ding 
Go-Carts. 

Invalid Chairs for outdoor 
or indoor use — built to insure 
the comfort and cheer of the 
invalid. Doubly as strong 
as any other and one-third 
less in price. Send for book- 
let containing complete in- 
formation. We pay freight on 
Go-Carts and Invalid Chairs, 
all over the United States. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
1130 N. American S8t., Phila., Pa. 














(Corn Razor Keady tor Use.) 


Star Safety Corn Razor 


Manufactured by Kampfe Bros. (manufacturers of the original and 
only Safety Razor of merit). 
BE YOUR OWN CHIROPODIST 

No skill required in using this corn razor. It is SIMPLE, SAFE 
and SURE, and will do its work quickly, relieving the sufferer at 
once. The directions which are sent with every Safety Corn Razor 
give clear instructions as to its use. Please note illustrations care- 
fully. They will give you some idea of this wonderful invention, 
which will absolutely remove ANY CORN, no matter how hard it 
may be, without cutting the foot. 

Price, $1.00, Full descriptive circular 
mailed on request. 


KAMPFE BROS.., 8-1 2 Reade St., New York 








(This cut shows guard partly open.) 
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The Details of a Church Wedding | 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 








ILERE isnomore 
beautiful or im- 
pressive cere- 
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monial the world over 

than that which dedicates the hearts and lives 
of a young man and maiden to each other, 
with their Father’s blessing in their Father’s 
house. To many the rite has an added 
sanctity if performed in a church, and it gives 
dignity to the simplest wedding. 

All the legitimate expenses of a wedding 
are paid by the bride’s family except the 
clergyman’s fee. When the day of the mar- 
riage is appointed his services should be 
requested and the church engaged. The 
sexton also should be interviewed. At city 
weddings he attends to the awning and car- 
pet at the church entrance, engages a man to 
open carriage doors and give checks to guests 
and coachmen to identify the vehicles, and a 
second man to collect the cards of admission 
from the guests if they are so numerous as to 
warrant the reservation of allthe seats. The 
sexton is entitled to a fee— from five to twenty 
dollars, according to circumstances. 


The Invitations 


HE invitations are issued three or four 
weeks before the date of the marriage. 
For a church wedding they are usually sent 
to all included in the visiting lists of both 
families concerned. Discrimination is made 
by restricting the invitations for the reception 
following the ceremony. A “sit-down” 
breakfast is a hospitality limited to a few. 
The invitations are engraved in script, or 
the more costly Old English lettering, on 
sheets of heavy white paper, seven inches 
and a half in length by six and a quarter 
in width. These, folded once, fit the envel- 
ope. The accepted wording is: 


Mr. and Mrs. Koert Stuyvesant 
request the honour of 


presence at the marriage of their daughter 
Dorothy 


to 
Mr. John Alden Endicott 
on Monday, April the twenty-fourth 
nineteen hundred and five 
at twelve o'clock 
at Grace Church 


The name of the guest is written in by hand. 
To spare this trouble many use the old form 
—‘‘ the honour of your presence.’’ 

A marriage may be public or private—one 
is as honorable as the other—but when only 
a few friends are present at the ceremony 
announcements are mailed to all other friends, 
immediately after the wedding, thus worded: 


Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Hall 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Marian 


to 
Mr. Gerald Langham Reid 
on Tuesday, March the seventh 
nineteen hundred and five 
at Trinity Chapel 
New York 


An orphan bride issues her invitations in 
the name of her nearest surviving relative. 

A widow uses her full name, prefixed by 
‘““Mrs.’’ If she has no relative to serve as 
sponsor the cards read: ‘‘ The honour of your 
presence is requested at the marriage of,’’ 
adding names, date and church. 

A reception usually follows an afternoon 
wedding. The invitations are engraved on 
cards six inches by three inches and a half, 
which read: 

Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Knight 
request the pleasure of 


company, on Monday, the first of May 
at four o’clock 
Twenty-fifth Avenue 

The same formula is used when a break- 
fast follows a noon ceremony. The words 
‘“at breakfast’’ are interpolated and ‘“‘R. 5S. 
V. P.”’ added. The cards are inclosed with 
the wedding invitations to those whose com- 
pany is desired. 

To insure the reservation of the church for 
invited guests cards four inches long by three 
in width are sometimes inclosed, bearing the 
words: ‘‘ Please present this card at St. 
James’s Church on Tuesday, May the ninth.’’ 

For country weddings, when guests are 
bidden from a distance, full particulars about 
trains going and returning are inclosed with 
the invitations. It is unnecessary to mention 
that carriages will be at their disposal upon 
arrival and departure — it is taken for granted. 
Residents provide their own conveyances. 

Occasionally, if the future address of the 
bridal pair is known, still another card reads: 

At home 
after September tenth 
at Forty-three West Fortieth Street 

When only a few intimate friends and rel- 
atives are asked either to the church or to an 
informal breakfast or reception at the bride’s 
house, her mother writes the invitations in 
the form of cordial personal notes. 

The envelope containing invitation and 
cards receives the name only, is left un- 
sealed, and is inclosed in a second envelope 
upon which the full address is written, and 
sent by mail or messenger. An invitation 
should be addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Blank, 
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one to the daughters collectively —‘* The 
Misses Blank ’’— and one to each adult son. 

Husband and wife should be invited to- 
gether irrespective of acquaintance. 


The Floral Decorations 


ere offer plans and estimates with- 
out charge for the decoration of church 
and house, or rent palms and potted plants. 

In spring and summer the effect of palms 
and foliage massed about the chancel -— with 
flowers and blooming plants on or near the rail 
—isalways pleasing. If profusion is possible 
the plants attached to the ends of the pews of 
the main aisle appear a hedge of blossoms. 

A succession of floral arches sounds opulent, 
but the effect is possible for those unable to 
employ professionals. Hickory rods, made 
pliable by steaming, or children’s hoops of 
large size, bent open and supplemented by 
an upright pole on each side, make the 
frame, to which flowers bunched with foliage 
are attached by short lengths of wire. Damp 
moss ar,und the stems, concealed by leaves, 
keeps them fresh. 

The rooms at the bride’s home are usually 
mere simply decorated than if the ceremony 
were at the house. Flowers in bowls and 
vases, and growing plants at the windows, 
will leave little to be desired. 


The Bride’s Toilette 


GOWN of white satin, silk, muslin or 

China crépe, a veil of tulle or lace, and 

orange blossoms, may be worn only upon the 
one occasion in a woman’s life. 

For a bride in her teens nothing is too 
simple to be charming. A white muslin 
gown with a tulle veil, a few flowers at 
her belt and in her hair—she will look like 
some sweet white flower. 

The bride and bridesmaids wear gowns 
high at the throat or with lace yoke, the arms 
covered with sleeves or long gloves. The 
veil falls to the edge of the train. White 
satin or kid siippers are worn. Gloves are 
a matter of choice. 

A widow bride may not wear a veil, and 
conforms to custom in choosing a light-colored 
gown and hat. 

The bride appoints those who are to form 
her maiden escort, and chooses their cos- 
tumes. As the young women pay for their 
own toilettes their tastes and pockets should 
be considered. 

Gowns of chiffon, mull, batiste, flowered 
organdy, China crépe, Louis XVI taffeta, 
white silk mull or organdy over pale green, 
light blue or pink underdresses of silk or 
lawn, are charming. 

With these wear Leghorn hats wreathed 
with roses, or trimmed with white ostrich 
plumes, or of heavy white lace with tied bows 
of soft ribbon. 

If the bride wear traveling dress that of 
her attendants should be of the same char- 
acter. All wear hats and gloves. 

It is customary for the bride to give to 
each of her maiden attendants a pretty sou- 
venir, usually some bit of jewelry. All 
should be alike and be worn at the wedding. 


Music and Rehearsal 
_— ENT should be made with the or- 
ganist about the musical program. He 
should be present at the rehearsal of the pro- 
cession and grouping of the bridal party 
at the chancel, which is usually appointed 
shortly before the wedding day. All defer to 
the bride’s wishes. She and her maids wear 
visiting costume with hats. 
At the conclusion of the rehearsal the 
bride’s mother usuaiiy invites the little party 
to her house for some light refreshinent. 


The Ceremony 


BRIDE should try to appear at the church 

door punctually at the appointed hour. 

She drives thither accompanied by her father, 

and followed by her bridesmaids, who have 
awaited her in their carriages at her door. 

Upon the bride’s arrival the sexton closes 
the doors of the church. Two ushers then 
draw a white ribbon on each side of the 
centre aisle, shutting in the pews. The 
clergyman enters the chancel. 

When the bridal procession is ready the 
sexton opens wide the vestibule doors, the 
organist peals forth the opening notes of a 
joyous wedding march, and the entire com- 
pany rises as the cortége advances up the 


aisle. At that mo- 
ment the bridegroom 









appears, attended by 
his best man, and 
stands at the foot of the chancel steps await- 
ing the bride, and, according to traditional 
usage, seeing her for the first time that day. 

The ushers lead the procession two by two, 
followed by the bridesmaids in pairs. The 
maid of honor walks alone, preceding the 
bride, who comes last of all, leaning upon her 
father’s right arm. 

If there are flower-girls to scatter loose 
blossoms in the bride’s pathway — an ancient 
and pretty custom —they walk just before her. 
Sometimes two little lads carry and place with 
becoming dignity the white satin cushions for 
bride and bridegroom to kneel upon. 

At the foot of the chancel steps the ushers 
and bridesmaids break rauks—half their 
number moving to right and half to left — 
and then, passing up into the chancel, form a 
half-circle at each side. The bridesmaids 
stand either between or in front of the 
ushers, the children before them, the maid of 
honor at the bride’s left near at hand. 

As they divide the bride passes between 
then,  iking her hand from her father’s arm 


to place it in that of the bridegroom, who | 
After kneeling a | 


has advanced to meet her. 
moment they stand together and the solemn 
service begins. 

The father stands a little behind his 
daughter at her left, and at the question 
‘Who giveth this woman?’”’ places her hand 
in that of the bridegroom and rejoins his wife 
in their pew. This question is sometimes 
answered by the widowed mother, who, ris- 
ing in her pew, bows her assent. 

When the ring is giventhe bride hands her 
bouquet and glove to her maid of honor, who 
restores them after the ceremony. 

As the final blessing is spoken the newly- 
made husband and wife arise from their 
knees and turn to leave thealtar. The maid 
of honor arranges the bride’s train, the organ 
peals forth a wedding march, and the happy 
pair, arm in arm, pass down the aisle, fol- 
lowed by the attendants—the maid of honor 
first, then the bridesmaids, the ushers last. 
The best man, passing through the vestry, 
meets the bridegroom at the church door. 

As the bridal pair drive away, followed 
by the bridesmaids in their carriages, the 
ushers return and wind up the white rib- 
bons, permitting the general departure of 
the guests, who courteously give precedence 
to those occupying the front pews. The 
organist plays until all have left the church. 

The Reception 

RRIVED at the bride’s home, after the 
expression of loving wishes on the part 

of their attendants, the new husband and wife 
stand together, the bridesmaids forming in 
a line at the bride’s left. The guests enter 
unannounced, and join in the procession that 
advances to offer congratulations, the ushers 
presenting any strangers to the bridal couple, 
whoalso introduce their friends to one another. 

The bride’s parents stand near the entrance, 
and all should speak to them who are the 
true hosts of the occasion. The bridegroom’s 
parents may receive in some other part of 
the room, or better, the bride’s mother and 
the bridegroom’s father, or the bride’s father 
with the bridegroom’s mother, may stand to- 
gether and present their friends to each other. 

If the bride’s home is in the country, set in 
the midst of pretty lawns, the reception may 
be carried out as a garden party. 

In the city a wedding reception is con- 
ducted like any other. A small stringed 
orchestra, a mandolin quartette, or single per- 
former, concealed from view, adds much to 
the pleasure and gayety. 

At an afternoon wedding the refreshments 
are served from a prettily-decorated table in 
the dining-room. After a noon wedding the 
refreshments are called a “‘ breakfast’’ and 
are sometimes served en duffel. Usually a 
chosen few are entertained as at a luncheon, 
served in courses at a single table, or the 
same menu is served to numerous guests at 
small tables gay with flowers and dainties. 

The bridal party have a table apart. At 
the conclusion of the feast the happy pair re- 
tire to change bridal attire for traveling dress. 
The bridegroom’s appearance at the foot of 
the stairway is the signal of the bride’s com- 
ing. Standing at the top of the stairs while 
the company throng the hallway she holds 
aloft her bouquet and throws it among her 
bridesmaids. The fortunate maiden to seize 
it is supposed to be the next bride. 

Each friendly enemy has a handful of loose 
flowers — natural or of paper —to be used as 
missiles. The floral decorations may furnish 
ammunition, instead of serving later to empha- 
size the absence of the beloved. 

The bride then takes leave of her family, 
friends and bridesmaids, reserving the last 
embrace for her mother, and joining her hus- 
band they make a rush together for the door, 
pelted with flowers, and followed by fervent 
blessings and merry cheers. 

A white slipper is thrown after them, and 
luck is assured and the youthful guests 
made happy if it light on the carriage. 
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For Soups, Sauces, Savory 
Sundries and Beef Tea 


SECURE A DOZEN OF 
the FAMOUS CUDAHY 
BOUILLON SPOONS 











O NOT confuse these Artistic A-1 
Silver Plated Spoons with ordinary 
offers. They are made in the most ap- 
proved pattern and grace tables in the 
most refined homes because they are 
heavier plate than “‘triple;’’ are of French 
Gray Finish and bear no advertising of 
any kind. Made by Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd., 
the well-known silversmiths. Read offer 
below. 


How to 


Secure the Spoons 


For each spoon desired send a metal cap 
from a 2 oz. or larger sized jar of Rex 
Brand Beef Extract, and 10 cents in silver 
or stamps to cover mailing expense and 
mention this publication. 


Cudahy’s Rex Brand Beef Extract is sold 


by all druggists and grocers. Address 
The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Dept. T South Omaha, Nebraska 
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The Man’s Part in a Wedding 


CCEPT my warmest con- 

gratulations, my dear sir. 

You have won the “‘ dear- 

est girl in all the world’’ and 
the wedding day is set! 

Although the bride and her 
family make all the preparations 
for a wedding — which fact re- 
member when making claims 
upon their time — you also have 
obligations. Gh 

With the help of your family 
you should make lists of those 
who are entitled to invitations to the wedding 
or announcements, to be given to the bride or 
her mother, who will undertake all further 
responsibility. 

When the bride has ‘‘ named the day’”’ 
you should request the services of your best 
man — usually a favorite brother or friend — 
one upon whose devotion you may rely. 
Choose an executive person with his wits 
about him, practical, resourceful. Marriage 
is no disqualification for the office. 

Next select your ushers — four, six or more, 
according to the style and requirement of the 
wedding — and associate with them a brother 
or friend of the bride. You are the one to 
ask them, verbally or by note. At house 
weddings there are often no ushers. The 
clergyman should be called upon and his 
services enlisted. 

The bridegroom always makes a gift to 
the bride, usually a jewel of some sort to be 
worn on the happy day. The bride’s bou- 
quet is also his gift. Let its selection be one 
which shall always be to her a lovely memory. 
The ‘‘shower’’ bouquet is the prettiest. 
Narrow ribbons of graduated lengths, to 
which single blossoms are fastened at in- 
tervals, fall from it over the front of the 
bride’s gown, nearly to her feet. 

The bridegroom does not provide any part 
of the bride’s costume. You conform to cus- 
tom in giving the bouquets for the brides- 
maids, which are sent to the house of the 
bride for her to distribute on your behalf. 

In some States a marriage license is re- 
quired. You should inform yourself about it. 

The ring must be purchased —a plain gold 
hoop, with the initials of bride and bride- 
groom and the date of the marriage engraved 
within it. 


‘ 


What the Bridegroom Wears 


EYOND the wedding clothes, an elaborate 

outfit for a man is not in good taste. 

Overhaul your wardrobe and supply or renew 
what is needed. 

At day weddings the correct dress for 
bridegroom, best man, ushers and masculine 
guests is a frock coat, known as a Prince 
Albert, waistcoat to match or one of white 
duck or piqué, trousers of dark gray striped 
goods, patent leather shoes, white silk or 
pearl-gray scarf and gloves to match, and 
silk hat. If white, the gloves are of dog- 
skin; if gray, of suéde or castor. If the 
bride is in full bridal attire the white scarf 
and gloves are preferred. A _ boutonniére of 
white flowers (gardenias or lilies-of-the- 
valley) completes the costume. 

Where a wise economy must be studied 
a cutaway coat sometimes replaces the Prince 
Albert. With it are worn gray striped 
trousers, a colored tie and no gloves. 

At evening weddings full evening dress is 
required: ‘‘ Swallow-tailed’’ coat; low-cut 
vest of same material or of white piqué; 
white linen shirt well laundered; standing 
collar and freshly tied lawn tie; black stock- 
ings, patent leather pumps and white gloves. 
The shirt-studs are white enamel, pearl or 
dull gold. 

When the bride is in traveling dress the 
bridegroom wears afternoon dress, frock 
coat, etc., or acutaway, uponoccasion. Ata 
wedding before noon his dress may be a full 
suit of tweed, made with English walking 
coat, or the favorite cutaway. A derby hat 
is worn with either. 


The Farewell Bachelor Dinner 


WEEK or so before the wedding it is cus- 

tomary for a bridegroom to give a farewell 
bachelor dinner to his best man and ushers, 
sometimes including a few other good friends, 
at his club or in a private room at some res- 
taurant or hotel of reputation. If he reside 
with his parents the dinner may be given there 
if he chooses. 

Cigars and cigarettes of favorite brands 
are provided in the dressing-room and at 
table. Those who are to take part in the 
ceremony find at their places scarfpins or 
other souvenirs from their host, and some- 
times the gloves and ties for the best man 
and ushers, in white boxes tied with white 
ribbons, unless other guests are present. 
Boutonniéres of white flowers are at each 
place, and if there is a centrepiece of roses 
toward the close of the feast it is sometimes 
sent to the bride-elect with some gallant or 
humorous message from each man present. 

The bride’s health is proposed by the best 
man, which all drink standing. The health 
of one bonny bride, at her request, was drunk 
in sparkling mineral water. As her sworn 
knight the bridegroom owed obedience. 

A rehearsal of the ceremonial at the church 
is held a few days before the wedding. The 
bridegroom gives a small tip to the sexton. 


By Mrs. Hamilton Mott 






The bridegroom generally provides cabs to 
drive his ushers to the church. — If the bride’s 
parents provide for their conveyance to the 
bride’s house after the ceremony these may 
be dismissed at the church door. The bride- 
groom, of course, pays for the carriage in 
which he and his best man drive to the church, 
which that gentleman retains to take him to 
the reception, and perhaps afterward to the 
railway station to bid the happy pair God- 
speed. He also places a carriage at the dis- 
posal of the clergyman, and furnishes that in 
which he and his wife drive away en route 
for the honeymoon. He intrusts the clergy- 
man’s fee to his best man in the form of a 
check or a new bill inclosed in an envelope. 
The amount varies from five dollars to a 
hundred. 

Time-honored etiquette prescribes that the 
bridegroom must not stay in the house with 
the bride at the time of the marriage. He 
must come for her at the church or home, 
and he sees her first at the altar. 


When the Happy Day Has Come 


N THE day of the wedding the best man 

calls at the bridegroom’s house and they 
usually breakfast and lunch together, accord- 
ing to the hour of the marriage. 

After packing the suit-case containing your 
traveling clothes to be sent to the bride’s 
house (where a room will be given you for 
your change of dress after the breakfast or 
reception), you give into your friend’s charge 
the ring, the clergyman’s fee and the neces- 
sary funds for the insertion of the marriage 
notices in the newspapers, and then with 
your faithful esquire drive to the church, 
if the ceremony is to take place there. You 
enter by the vestry door, timing your arrival 
about ten minutes before the bride is due, 
and there await her. You may leave your 
hat there unless you prefer to carry it during 
the ceremony. 

At a house wedding a rvom is set apart for 
you, where you can wait. 

At the hour appointed for the ceremony the 
clergyman enters the chancel, but you wait 
the bride’s arrival. You then enter the 
church, carrying your hat, if you choose, and 
right-hand glove, attended by your best man, 
and await the coming of the bride at the 
chancel steps. You partly face the advanc- 
ing procession, your eyes seeking the bride. 

As the bride advances the attendants part 
on each side. You advance a few steps to 
meet her, and, taking her by the right hand, 
stand at her side facing the clergyman. 

The best man produces the ring at the time 
it is needed. If you have brought your hat 
with you hand it to him with your glove. 

The ‘‘ring ceremony’’ is as_ follows — 
many brides like to observe it: The best 
man gives the ring to the bridegroom, who 
passes it to the bride, and she hands it to the 
clergyman, who gives it to the bridegroom, 
who then places it upon the fourth finger of 
the bride’s left hand. This completes the 
circle, emblematic of the perpetuity of the 
bond. The bride previously removes her 
engagement ring to her right hand. It is 
usually replaced in the privacy of the car- 
riage, when husband and wife drive away 
from the church. 

Make the responses in a clear, sustained 
voice, as if you meant what you say. The 
kiss is deferred nowadays. 


After the Church Service is Over 


T THE conclusion of the service you offer 

your right arm to your wife and lead the 

way down the aisle, the music pealing fortha 
wedding march. 

At the church door the best man will meet 

you with your hat—and overcoat, perhaps. 

Entering the carriage after the bride you 


.drive away to her house to accept the con- 


gratulations of your friends at a reception or 
breakfast. 

At a house wedding the clergyman, after 
wishing you every happiness, retires, and 
you and your wife take his place facing the 
guests, who press forward to express their 
good wishes. You must be genial, as a happy 
man should, not forgetting to present your 
friends to your wife. After half an hour you 
and she may go to the dining-room, arm in 
arm. If a breakfast be served you sit to- 
gether at a table reserved for the bridal 
party. Or if refreshments are offered as at a 
reception you will be, of course, the centre of 
much friendly attention. You both withdraw 
shortly afterward and go to your rooms to 
dress for your journey. 


DRAWN BY JANE ALLEN BOYER 


Duties of the Best Man 


a man is avery useful 
personage. He should call 
upon the bride to assure her of his 
pleasure in accepting his part in 
the ceremonial and send her a 
gift. He may help to plan the 
wedding journey (to whom alone 
its destination is confided), 
engage rooms, buy tickets, se- 
cure places in train, order ex- 
pressman, 
the wedding day his time and 
services should be as far as possible at his 
friend’s disposal. He will have ordered 
the gloves and scarfs for the ushers and 
himself, making the necessary 
about sizes, etc. He should 
packing of his friend’s trunk, hat-box and 
suit-case, do it himself, or put the bridegroom 
through a cross-examination with regard to 
the contents. He should see that nothing 
miscarries: the carriages and expressman on 
time, the bridegroom’s satchel or suit-case 
containing his traveling gear left at the bride’s 
home. He sees that the bridegroom’s dress 
and appearance leave nothing to be desired 
that is attainable. He puts the ring in one 
waistcoat pocket, the clergyman’s fee in an- 
other, to be readily accessible. He quietly 
slips the fee into the clergyman’s hand, and 
after the ceremony, if not required to escort 
the maid of honor down the aisle, he hastens 
through the vestry down a side aisle and 
meets the bridal pair at the church exit, and 
when they have driven away goes to the 
bride’s house in the carriage used by the 
bridegroom and himself. 


carriages, etc. On | 


inquiries | 
oversee the | 


As a ‘‘’squire of dames’’ the best man owes | 
especial attention to the maid of honor. If | 


there is a breakfast he escorts her to the 
dining-room, and upon him devolves the pro- 
posal of the health of the bride and bride- 
groom. Ifthat of the bridesmaids iz proposed 
he is the one to respond. Brevity and a 
sparkle of fun best commend such speeches. 

He only is privileged to follow you to ‘he 
station. 


Upon taking leave of the bride ve | 


promises to call upon her mother and takes | 


any message she may wish to send. When 
he has seen you whirled away he attends to 
the press notices of the marriage, unless the 
bride’s father prefers to do so. He is one of 
the first to welcome you and your wife on 
your return from the honeymoon. 


What the Ushers Have to Do 


HE ushers will look to you for advice, 
though the bride and her mother direct 
their part inthe ceremonial. They should call 
upon the bride, send her a gift, or perhaps 
‘club together ’’ to make her one. It is in- 
cumbent upon them to attend promptly the 
rehearsals and to give their best attention to 
further the bride’s wishes. They should call 
upon her the evening before the wedding for 
final instructions, and be at the church half 
an hour before the time of the ceremony. 

Two or four ushers stand at the entrance 
of the centre aisle, one or two at each side 
aisle. As the guests arrive an usher offers 
his arm to each woman or to the senior lady 
of a party, and conducts her to a seat. 

The ushers of the middle aisle are pro- 
vided with lists of the names of those for 
whom pews are to be reserved. They should 
familiarize themselves with these, that when 
they ask them they may quickly recognize 
whether they be of the honored few and the 
degree of precedence to be given them. 
They inquire whether the guest is a friend of 
bride or bridegroom, and seat the former on 
the left, the latter on the right of the aisle. 

The head usher conducts the bride’s mother 
to the front pew at the left, and each member 
of her family is escorted by an_ usher. 
Should your mother be unattended by her 
husband or son the head usher accompanies 
her to the front pew at the right of the aisle. 

Upon the arrival of the bridal party he 
orders the closing of all the doors. Two 
ushers stretch the white ribbon barriers as 
they pass down the aisle to meet the bride. 

The ushers then, walking two by two, lead 
the procession up the aisle, leaving a space 
of four feet between the pairs. 

Their subsequent conduct is guided by the 
bride’s instructions. They see the brides- 
maids to their carriages, and entering their 
own, drive to the bride’s house. 

After wishing the bridal pair every happi- 
ness they stand near the drawing-room door 
and offer their arms to the women who wish 
presentation, hastening back to their posts, 
ready to escort others. They are deputy 
hosts also, and make themselves useful. If 
there is a formal breakfast each usher escorts 
a bridesmaid to her place. 

At house weddings their duties are similar, 
and at evening ceremonies, when there is 
dancing, they owe first attentions to the 
bridesmaids. 

They should call upon the bride’s mother 
soon after the wedding. 

While welcoming all that makes for merri- 
ment and gayety, you may yet request your 
ushers not to push the fun so far as to resem- 
ble friendly persecution. 








The rice, violently thrown, has caused | 


much trouble. 
permanently deaf from a grain of rice enter- 
ing her ear. 


A recent bride was made | 








Express Charges 
Prepaid 


for our 
136-page 
book— 


of every 

genuine 
Ostermoor 

Mattress 
free 


HOW DO YOU 
REST AT NIGHT ? 


Does sleep tempt you or do you lie and 
toss and fret, vainly seeking that com- 
fort which lulls you to forgetfulness? 
There is one mattress that gives sleep 
to the sleepless —rest to the restless — 
the famous OSTERMOOR. 


We Will Refund Your Money 


if our claim is not true. Sleep on it thirty nights, 
and if it is not all you have hoped for, if you 
don’t believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, dura- 
bility and comfort of any $50. hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return 
mail — “no questions asked.”” How many people 
have said “1 would give a hundred dollars to be 
able to sleep,” and yet they cling to the lumpy, 
bumpy, unclean HAIR mattress and fear to in- 
vest $15. in a sleep-inducing OSTERMOOR, 


Our Book is FREE 


Our 136-page book, “ The Test of Time,’ is 
mailed free on postal card request. It is printed 
on heaviest plate paper in two colors, and con- 
tains over 200 illus- 
trations. This edition 
cost over $15,000, 
but you are welcome 





Standard Sizes and Prices: 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 
25 Ibs. $8.35 toa copy even if 


3 feet wide, 30 lbs. 40.00 ou do not mean to 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 41 10 puy. 
35 lbs. e 


LOOK OUT! Dealers are 
trying to sell the ‘‘just-as- 
good" kind. Ask to see 
the name “OSTERMOOR"™ 
and our trade-mark label 
sewn on the end. ‘“/¢ 
must be Ostermoor.”' 
Mattresses expressed, pre- 
paid by us, same day 
check is received. 


4 feet wide, 40 1bs. 13,35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 ()() 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes, special prices. 

Express charges prepaid 

to any place 











OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
117 Elizabeth St. New York 
Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


SPECIAL MARCH SALE 


“Nothing Reserved” 


Extra low prices on every piece we make— 
FOR THIS MONTH ONLY 
























INCLUDING 
Granafather Hall Clocks, Com- 
plete Bedroom, Hall, Dining- 
Room, Parlor and Library 

furnishings. Odd Dressers, 

Virgiria Sofas, Davenports, 

Comfort Chairs, Fancy Rock- 

ers, Tables, etc. 


DON’T HESITATE 
WRITE TODAY 


It’s Ist come, lst served—extra discounts being lim- 
ited to present stock. Goods set aside (during this 
sale) on partial payment, if desired. 


AS A FAVOR TO US 


to facilitate handling extra trade—please mention 
articles wanted in first letter (naming patterns, if 
have our catalog). Jf haven't catalog—we'll be glad 
to send you one. 

We Guarantee much lower prices during this sale 
than have ever been offered on strictly fine furniture. 


Linn Murray f27s"7" Grand Rapids, Mich. 
4 Sanitary 


Treers ~ walls are as nec- 
el al ; x P 
TT tii aMwa essary as sanitary 


=e plumbing. 


Enametile 


is the best and most 
sanitary wall, Is 
made of metal enam- 
eled. Tike ceramic 
tile but better because 
lighter ; does not crack and costs about one-third 
as much. Hard to detect difference. Suitable 
for wainscoting, wall or ceiling. The only per- 
fect ceiling. Plates bedded in cement; no lap 
joints; no nails. Endless variety of patterns, 
colorings, and sizes. Write for Art Portfolic show- 
ing Enametile in colors. 


N.Y. Metal Ceiling Co., 549 W.24th St., New York City 
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Pretty things for a Bride’s New Home 


HE material known 

as cretonne affords 

such pleasing va 
riety in color and design 
for decoration that by a 
careful selection among 
the many beautiful eflects 
displayed in the shops 
one may surely find some 
thing that will harmonize 
with the color scheme of 
any room. The articles 
shown on this page, made 
chiefly of cretonne, might 
be very fittingly placed 
here and there ina 
bride’s new home. 


who has a den or 
boudoir in her new home 
this curtain was designed 
to create the effect of an 
entrance to a rose bower. 
The two centrepieces of 
the curtain were made 
of flowered cretonne, as 
may be easily seen. 
Then a border was made of white cretonne 
stenciled with green water-color to form a 
lattice-work like that often seen in a garden. 
From some odd pieces of the cretonne the 
flower design was carefully cut out and appli- 
quéd on the border like a running rosevine 
creeping through a lattice. One’s imagina- 
tion can easily picture the charming effect 
of such a curtain with its deep-colored roses 
against the green and white lattice, possibly 
hung in a doorway of white woodwork. 


For the lucky bride 





One More Lovely Pillow 


|" THERE isa need for one more pillow 
for the house it might be made like this 
one of flowered cretonne and moss green 
colored denim. This pillow-cover was made 
in the usual way that everybody knows; the 
novelty of it lies in the ruffle with the box- 
plaits on each side and at the corners. The 
flowers in the cretonne are in deep shades of 
red with vines in their natural colors. The 
green ruffle makes an effective border trim- 
ming like grass around a flower-bed. One 
vard of denim, which was required to make 
the ruffle, was cut into four parts, each one 
being folded in half. This made the ruffle 
an eighth of a yard wide, the correct width 
for a pillow of this size, which measures 
about eighteen inches by twenty. 


HE next dainty belonging shown is a love 

of a bag, as we women say, in pink cre 
tonne with a pansy design. The cord and 
tassels are of 
the simple 
white cotton 
variety so 
often used for 
curtains. For 
fancy-work,a 
collar laun- 
dry bag, for 
hosiery or 
patches, this 
bag would fill 
the need, be- 
sides being a 
pretty orna- 
ment for some 
little corner. 
One width of cretonne was used for this bag, 
the seam running down the centre of the under 
side. It is not quite half a yard in length. 





Of Pink Cretonne with Pansies 


BUREAU memorandum-tablet is a real 

necessity. Many a thought late at night 
of something needed for the morrow is lost 
by morning if not jotted down at once— 
especially during the ‘‘ honeymooning,’’ 
when neither Alice nor Jack has quite awak- 
ened to the material necessities of every-day 
living. To make one, pur- 
chase from a stationery shop a 
plain-colored, unruled paper 
tablet, and proceed to bind it 
with heavy passepartout bind- 
ing. Then hunt up or buy a 
nice pasteboard box that will 
hold the pad, and cover the lid 
with fancy cretonne. Slip in- 
to the box a lead pencil which 
would be very convenient if 
attached to the pad by a cord. 
On the back of the pad paste 
a card calendar. 








A Bureau Tablet 


Illustrations from Original Designs 


A Curtain for a Boudoir Doorway 


A UTILITY box, without which no house 
is quite complete, nor any girl happy, is 
one of the most useful gifts to present taa 
bride; or, if the happy bridegroom be handy 
with tools let it be one of his first delights to 
make one for the new home. Any plain 
packing-box of a desirable size will answer 
the purpose after the cracks and nail-holes 
have been puttied up, and the whole box 
inside and out thor- 
oughly sandpapered 
and planed until the 
surface of the wood 
is nice and smooth. 
One or two coats of 
green stain (or the 
color preferred) 
should then be ap- 
plied and the box 
will be ready for 
decoration. Onthe 
box shown in the 
illustration a border 
of cretonne was fast- 
ened on with green 
leather upholsterer’s nails. On the lida piece 
of rose cretonne was cut from a remnant and 
tacked on with the same kind of nails over a 
couple of layersof wadding. The effect when 
the box was finished was very good, 


HEN it may not be possible to provide 
a desk for the new guest-room a very 
complete and convenient writing-pad may be 
placed upon a table in the room and thereby 








HERE is only a suggestion of the deco 

rative possibilities of cretonne in this 
becoming picture-frame, and that is in the 
spray of pansies on the lower right-hand 
corner. The frame was first made of stiff 
cardboard covered with écru-colored muslin. 
Over this a 
piece of cream 
colored cross 
barred net was 
drawn so as to 
fit very closely. 
A narrow white 
ribbon was in 
terlaced through 
the net and tied 
atthetop. The 
spray of pansies, 
in harmonious 
tints of vellow, 
white, brown 
and cream, was 
cut from a left- 
over piece of 
cretonne and applied with photographer's 
paste, all wrinkles being firmly pressed out 
by hand. 

When measuring the materials to be used 
for this frame allow about an inch-wide 
margin of the net all around the edge to be 
turned over and pasted down on the under 
side. Follow this same plan also when cut 
ting out the net for the opening in the centre. 
When the front of the frame presents a neat, 
smooth appearance, after a thorough pressing 
and shaping at the edges, face the back of it 
with a covering of smooth-finished white 
paper—a_ glazed 
paper, if such can 
be procured, as it 
makes a neater 
finish. Across the 
opening left for 
the picture attacha 
strip of white card- 
board one inch 
wide by pasting it 
at each side, then 
slip the picture ir- 
side. A loop of 
white tape pasted 





Of Lace, Ribbons and Flowers 





One of the Most Useful Things on with a square 


of white paper over 
the rough ends will serve as a very good 
hanger. 

Cross-barred or flowered net in white made 
over light blue silk would make a pretty 
frame trimmed simply with blue ribbon — 
or in green and white with green ribbon, and 
a spray of pale pink roses cut from cretonne. 

The novel effect of gilt moulding around 
such a frame, if it is desired, may be ob- 
tained by binding the edges with gold gimp 





A Complete and Convenient Writing-Pad for the Guest-Room 


serve every purpose for correspondence. 

The central part of the pad illustrated is made 

of very stiff cardboard, covered with a long 

piece of flowered cretonne that was wide 

enough to cover both sides of the board. A 

row of stitching at each end of the board 

holds it in place, and the material at each 

end is used to form the convenient pockets, 

as shown in the illustration, to hold writing 

materials. Any number of 

pockets may be made of 

odd pieces of the material. 

The binding, which is used 

to finish all the edges, may e 
-_> 


~ 


be of some plain-colored 

cretonne or denim, of gimp im 
in any color, or of gilt. & & 

A binding of colored tape 
is also 
durable. 


appropriate and 


he IME lamp or candle shades are as neces- 
sary in a new home as the lights them- 
selves, and the advantage of the shade illus- 
trated is that it may be laundered. In making 
one like it use a piece of cretonne, perfectly 
round, and as deep as you want the shade to 
be when it is finished. Cutan 
opening in the centre of this 
circular piece to fit the rim of 
the shade-holder and bind both 
edges with white tape. Make 
the shade stiff with starch, let 
it dry, then dampen it and 
press carefully, removing 
every tiny wrinkle. Then fold 
it fanlike, after which spread 
out the folds and adjust it on 
the holder. The edges may be 
finished with a frill of lace or 
anything that may be waslied. 
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Pretty Shades are Desirable be designated, were all 


HANDY box always finds a warm welcome 
anywhere. The shape of the one illus- 
trated suggests that it would be appropriate for 
gloves, or collars and cufis, although it would 
be useful, too, in a sewing-room to hold silk, 
cotton or tape. One very much like this was 
seen recently in a young girl’s boudoir, where 
it was used for a sewing-box. A plain box 
of ordinary pasteboard had been covered with 
flowered cretonne. Then 
in the bottom of it narrow 
strips of cardboard were 
© Yee fitted in snugly. They 
, = were covered with light 
te *\. blue sateen which harmon- 
3 . Seat Gece oe au 
wv = ized very prettily with the 
a ‘ . colors of the cretonne, and 
a in between these strips or 
. partitions, as they might 


kinds of sewing silks, fine 
and coarse cotton, some tape, darning skeins, 
etc. One partition was set in lengthwise at 
one end of the box to meet the first cross- 
strip, and in these places were scissors, thim- 
bles, bodkins and needles. 

On the inside of the lid several strips of 
the sateen about two inches long were 
fastened with a few stitches at the ends, thus 
forming holders for handy cards of buttons, 
hooks and eyes, ready for use at any time. 
However, these are merely suggestions. 





The Necessary Handy Box 





TRADE MARK 


Royal Society 
roidery Floss 


is an entirely new article which we claim is a PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE for WASH SILKS at much less cost 
We prove this claim by the fact that 


OUR ENTIRE LINE 


this season is worked with it. We have used no silk, 
yet we show unquestionably the best line of art needle 
work in the market. 

@ have tried it—we want you to try it, and as an in 
ducement have authorized all dealers to give an all linen 


18-inch centerpiece 


to every purchaser of the 8 skeins contained in our 
Special Offer Package No. 5, assorted in the colors and 
quantities to COMPLETELY FINISH (not merely begin) 
the centerpiece that is given with it. 

Royal Society Floss retails at 3c. per skein, containing 
double the quantity of silk. 

lhis affords an opportunity to test its washing as well 
as working qualities, at trifling cost. 

Don't think you have tried,mercerized cotton because 
you have used the hard twisted, poorly dyed imported 
stuff previously sold. 


ROYAL SOCIETY FLOSS is new and different. 
These Special Offer Packages may be had in four 
designs 
No. 5 — Wild Rose as illustrated below. 
No. 6 — Poppies. No. 7 — Violets. 


In Nos. 5, 6 and 7 the centre is worked in India and 
the border in our new “ Hardanger.”’ 

No. 8.— Design of Eyelet work to be done all in 
white with our new 


**HARDANGER” FLOSS 


Our sample card showing sizes, twists, colors, etc., is 
included in each package, with diagram showing just 
how the piece is worked. 

Your dealer probably has these packages — if not, send 
25c. to us, mentioning number of design preferred. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY CO., 583-5-7 Broadway, NewYork 











The Ladies 
of the Maccabees 
of the World 


is a fraternal organization of loyal and devoted 
women banded together to make their social 
life brighter and happier — and to help each 
other in times of trouble and sorrow. 

These women want you to become one of 
them —to join one of the local Hives of the 
Maccabees, and enjoy the nice times and _pleas- 
ant entertainments that are frequently given 
under the auspices of the society. 

One of the very important advantages of 
becoming a member of the Ladies of the Mac- 
cabees is that you can secure the most ap- 
proved class of life insurance at a cost of 
only 2§c. to goc. each month. You pay a 
fixed sum each month, according to your age, 
and are liable for no special assessments, taxes 
or premiums in addition to this stated sum. 

You ought to know more about the social 
advantages and substantial benefits you wouid 
secure by becoming a member of The Ladies 
of the Maccabees of the World. 


plest and easiest way for you to learn all about 


The sim- 


this splendid society, its aims and its pur- 
poses, is to write to the Supreme Commander, 
who will gladly send you full particulars and 
will make it easy for you to join the near- 
est local Hive of the Order. 


Write a postal to-day 


MRS. LILLIAN M. HOLLISTER 
SUPREME COMMANDER 
317 Kirby Avenue West, Detroit, Michigan. 


$9.15 














‘* Old Hickory’’ 
Andrew Jackson 
Chair 


Comfortable, service- 
able and stylish. Fine 
for Porch, Lawn and 
Out-door use, weather 
cannot affect it. Made en- 
tirely of genuine white 
hickory with beautiful nat- 
ural bark finish. Exact du- 
plicate of Old Andrew Jack- 
son Chair. Seat 17 ins. wide, 
15 ins. deep; height over 
all, 36 ins. Price $2.75. Two 
for $5. Freight prepaid east 
of Miss. River. 120 other 
pieces of furniture from 
$1.50 up. Be sure to get 
“Old Hickory’ Furniture. 
If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, remit to us. Write 
for new 48-page Illustrated 
Catalogue and Special In- 
troductory Offer—FREE. 
The Old Hickory Chair Co. 
13 Cherry 8t., Martinsville, Ind. 




























Style No. 32 
“The Original 


Old Hickory’ Furniture 


Manufacturers. 
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DAAWN BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


The Etiquette of Wedding Presents 


T IS a bride’s pleasant privilege to 
feel herself the object of the interest, 
affection and kindly feeling of all 
who constitute her little world. 
Her gifts are tangible evidences that 
she has warm friends whose offerings 
endear them, and whose generosity 
surprises and delights her. An 
especial pleasure attaches to those which she 
owes to the friends of the bridegroom, as 
proof of the esteem in which he is held. Her 
first duty is to make a prompt and cordial 
recognition of every present that she receives. 
These notes should be written on paper, not 
cards, and with every elegance of form and 
material. Sometimes a little embarrassment 
is felt at writing to thank a stranger, but the 
kindness on the part of one unknown should 
stimulate, not stifle, the enthusiastic expres- 
sion of appreciation. Mention should be 
made of the especial gift that calls forth the 
thanks, lest it may be suspected that the note 
is a mere duplicate of others. It is also 
customary to associate the thanks of the 
bridegroom-elect with those of the bride. 
For example: 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Adams: 

Please accept my most sincere and delighted thanks 
for the beautiful clock that you were so good as to 
send us. Mr. is no less appreciative than I of 
its beauty and your kindness. | hope that we may 
see you at our wedding, and tell you in person how 
much pleasure you have given us, 

Yours most gratefully, 








HE aim should be to send thanks for every 

gift within twenty-four hours of its re- 
ceipt; and the wedding day should see all 
such indebtedness acknowledged. 

Sometimes the gifts are so numerous, and 
the bride has so many other claims upon her 
time and attention, that such punctilious 
courtesy is impossible. In that case some 
member of the family or the maid of honor 
may send a few lines in acknowledgment, to 
say that the bride was delighted with the 
gift and will write to express her thanks and 
appreciation at her earliest opportunity. 


T IS almost inevitable that there should 
be duplicates, and gifts that one’s own 
taste would not have selected. The utili- 
tarian spirit of our age is sadly at variance 
with sentiment and even courtesy. Many 
brides do not hesitate to exchange the things 
which have failed to please for those that they 
prefer. Gifts from total strangers, ‘‘ duty 
presents,’’ those which are felt to have been 
perfunctory, may perhaps be considered to 
fall under a ‘‘ special dispensation’’ when ex- 
changed for things that are really valued, but 
it seems treason to friendship to treat thus its 
offerings, doubtless chosen with painstaking 
care to please. 


AT FIRST each gift is gratefully con- 
nected in one’s mind with the giver — 
but when they follow in rapid succession it 
occasionally happens that memory plays 
strange tricks. 

Some embarrassing lapses may be avoided 
if each gift as it arrives is noted in a blank- 
book with the name of the giver opposite a 
number —a duplicate number being pasted 
in some inconspicuous place on the article 
itself. Little books are published for the 
purpose with sheets of numbers like postage 
stamps. 

Thoughtfulness for those upon whom the 
duty will devolve of repacking the presents 
should insure the careful preservation of the 
boxes, and within them of the wrapping- 
paper and string, as well as the Canton 
flannel bags for the silver, paper shavings, 
etc., with a tag or card bearing the name of 
the article and its donor. 


T IS a matter for individual taste and elec- 

tion whether or not the presents shall 
be displayed. When to do so was the uni- 
versal custom, love of ostentation tempted 
some to hire articles to be shown among the 
bona-fide offerings. This led to the swing- 
ing of the pendulum to the other extreme, 
and many brides did not show their gifts 
at all. The present custom seems the best 
solution of the question. 

The more intimate friends of the family, 
together with all who have sent gifts, receive 
a note from the bride or her mother, or a line 
on a visiting-card, inviting them to come on 
a certain afternoon, two or three days before 
the wedding, and see the presents. They 
are attractively displayed on tables covered 
with white damask cloths, set around a room 
from which all other furniture has been re- 
moved. A few flowers in vases here and 
there sometimes give an added grace, and 
every article is placed to its best advantage 
— especially the simple ones, to give assur- 
ance to their donors of the bride’s apprecia- 
tion. Should there be only enough gifts to 
cover one table the rest of the room should 
be arranged to look homelike and inviting, 
and the tea should be served there. 


HE cards of the givers may accompany 
the presents or not as one pleases. 
Many think it in better taste not to have 
them in evidence, and to let the bride her- 
self—or if the invitation has been in her 
mother’s name, and she is not present, then 
her sisters or intimate friend — call attention 
to the generosity or taste of the givers of cer- 
tain things, mentioning them by name. 
If the marriage is at a country home, and 
guests from a distance are expected, the 
presents are usually shown at the wedding. 


RESENTS may be sent to the bride-elect 
within three or four weeks of the wedding 
day, but the receipt of the invitation is the 
signal for their more general offering. Those 
who are not well acquainted with bride or 
bridegroom await the invitation, lest their 
gift should appear to force such an attention. 
It is the custom to send the gifts by mes- 
senger, or preferably to have them forwarded 
direct from the shop where they are pur- 
chased to the bride’s home, accompanied 
with a visiting-card bearing some brief ex- 
pression of good wishes, or not, as one 
pleases. Only relatives or close friends may 
offer their gifts in person. 

When wedding gifts are marked the in- 
itials of the bride’s maiden name should be 
used. It sets them apart as her wedding 
outfit, always thereafter cherished with espe- 
cial interest. A belated gift, sent after the 
wedding day, should be marked with her 
married name. 


HE bridegroom’s offering is usually some- 
thing for the bride’s personal and exclu- 
sive use, which will not be affected by wear 
or time. Jewelry best fulfills these condi- 
tions. He may not offer her wearing apparel, 
however valuable, according to traditional 
convention. The bride does not always 
make a gift to the bridegroom. When she 
does sentiment suggests some personal gift. 
It is regarded as complimentary to the 
bridegroom for his friends to send their gifts 
to the bride. Anything intended for him 
personally is, of course, sent to his address. 


LL who are invited to the wedding are 
not expected to send presents. A bride 
with any delicacy of feeling would deprecate 
perfunctory gifts; but it is a time when 
friendship acknowledges its claims more 
than at any other, and even a trifling remem- 
brance establishes one’s title to be considered 
among those who have a real interest in the 
bridal pair. Casual acquaintances frequently 
send only flowers—a large bunch of violets, 
or a box of long-stemmed roses — on the day 
of the wedding. Those who receive invita- 
tions to the church ceremony only, or mere 
announcements, are under no obligation to 
send anything. 


HOSE who are in mourning, or who are 
traveling abroad, or persons living at a 
distance, should not plead these circum- 
stances as excuses for not sending some 
trifling souvenir. These facts will but in- 
sure a more cordial and appreciative welcome 
forasmall token of remembrance. There are 
many persons who would be glad to make a 
little gift, but who hesitate lest it seem too 
insignificant. To meet this difficulty friends 
may sometimes ‘‘club together’’ and get 
something really desirable —a set of books, 
perhaps, or silver articles for a desk — pen- 
holder, stamp-box, paper-cutter, calendar, 
letter-weight, pen extractor, mucilage bottle 
— that, matching or harmonizing, make a 
complete set. Or, cups and saucers for the 
afternoon tea-table may be chosen, varied in 
design, but alike in size and shape. 

When sets of table damask are presented 
an added touch of daintiness is given by 
tying them up in sets with white satin ribbon. 

Anything for the little home of her dreams 
and visions usually pleases a bride. Sofa- 
pillows, a tea-table, etchings, books, a small 
portable lamp, furnishings for her dressing- 
table, a silver table bell, carving knives and 
forks, a cut-glass dish for flowers at table, are 
a few things that are likely to be welcome. 


HEN the object of our search is to get 

something that looks more costly than 
the price paid it usually falls short of giving 
the pleasure calculated upon, for in the 
commercial world things are appraised pretty 
accurately, and the reason for the low valua- 
tion may become apparent to the recipient 
upon longer acquaintance. 

Thought of individual tastes, preferences 
and circumstances should guide the selec- 
tion, and to gratify some known wish or need 
of a friend is a joy that, like mercy, ‘‘ bless- 
eth him that gives, and her that takes.’’ 
One may often snatch suggestions from a 
chance remark. The bridesmaids may be 
taken into confidence, and from them sug- 
gestions may be had of what would best 
please the bride. 





“Suppose we ask the Lady from Philadelphia what 
is best to be done ”—The Peterkin Papers. 


HOSE who can afford but small gifts 
should select simple things that, with 
some little grace of appearance, yet perfectly 
fulfill their purpose and will be in constant 
use, thus recalling the giver often pleasantly 
to mind —the end and aim of a gift. 

A box of carpenter’s tools is a useful pres- 
ent to young householders, and one such I 
know fulfilled Charles Lamb’s mo: ‘* Pres- 
ents endear absents.’’ A chafing-dish may 
be the occasion of pleasant times—and 
things ‘‘not too bright or good for human 
nature’s daily food’’ are often used with 
pleasure when those of rare elegance are 
sent to the limbo of the silversmith’s for safe- 
keeping and only seen on state occasions. 


HOSE who are able to make costly gifts 
should bear in mind the probable en- 
vironment of the young couple and choose 
things not so elegant as to put to shame their 
other belongings. A wise selection might be 
a piece of furniture, a dinner service, or sets 
of plates for fish, game or fruit, an Eastern 
rug, a handsome lamp or clock, or a good 
painting to be the gem of the house. 

Some rich and generous relative might con- 
tribute a piano — or a check for the wedding 
trip, or one to be used for special needs or 
wants, or laid aside as a provision for those 
of the future. Among persons of wealth a 
house is frequently the gift of the parents of 
the bride, and its furnishing provided by 
those of the bridegroom, or vice versa. 


HE present fad is for articles in old silver 
pieces of which there are no dupli- 

ites; and English Sheffield is the only ex- 
ception to the rule that has always obtained 
against giving plated ware for wedding pres- 
ents. The old custom that prescribed a tiny 
gift in sterling silver in preference to one 
more showy in plated ware originated in a 
good instinct for reality and genuineness in 
friendly offerings in preference to display; 
but like all rules it is open to exceptions, and 
a plated serving tray or platter is usually a 
more welcome gift than many fancy spoons 
for which a use has often to be devised. 





RTICLES of one’s own handiwork — if 
really things of beauty —are highly 
prized. They carry the assurance that the 
one for whom they were intended has been 
constantly in mind. 

In a former article I told of a ‘‘ Wedding 
Book,’’ and of a pretty white satin sheath em- 
broidered with orange blossoms, into which a 
prayer-book was slipped from which the 
ceremony was read; and what woman ever 
had too many doilies and table centrepieces? 

A pretty cardcase is easily made of white 
moiré, stiffened with buckram, and em- 
broidered with a border and monogram of 
infinitesimal gilt spangles and pink coral 
beads introduced at intervals, or one of 
pearl-gray kid or moiré, with silver beads 
and spangles and mock turquoises. 

One young woman made a charming two- 
leaved photograph-frame intended for the 
pictures of bride and bridegroom at the time 
of their marriage. For its fashioning she 
bought a remnant of old brocade, with which 
she covered the pasteboard frame; she then 
bound the edges with an antique gilt braid, 
and formed an arabesque pattern with tiny 
gilt spangles overlapping, which at the top 
of one panel formed themselves into the 
interlaced initials of the bride, and those of 
the bridegroom on the other. Mock stones —- 
turquoises, pearls, rubies and rhinestones 
—were introduced among the spangles in the 
letters only. The effect was really exquisite 
and the cost not more than five dollars. 


T TAKES but little skill in water-colors to 
illustrate in monochrome, on the margin 
of the pages of some favorite volume, what- 
ever is prominently mentioned in the text. 
One that I saw was ‘“ Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land,’’ and the illustrations called for by the 
text were bits copied from photographs aided 
by a little artistic imagination. Some were 
painted across the printed words; the fore- 
ground of others was at the foot of the page, 
which gave a fine perspective when sugges- 
tions on the margin carried the eve to dim 
distances at the top. Another was Owen 
Meredith’s ‘‘ Lucile,’’ with views of the 
Pyrenees, Ems and other scenes of the poem. 


MONG gifts that cost nothing in money 
was a calendar upon each page of which 
a good friend of the bride or member of her 
family had written some loving message, 
appropriate quotation or word of hope and 
cheer, to be carried on the wedding journey, 
that each day of her absence might bring 
her a greeting from some one who loved her. 
The cover offers a field for the play of taste 
and fancy. One that I saw had a copy in 
water-colors of a lovely Cupid by Bouguereau, 
holding a tablet whereon was the word 
“* Godspeed.’’ 


[ NSPIRED letters have been written 
on scraps of paper just as genius has 
sometimes gone clad in homespun. 
This doesn’t do away with the fact 
that the kind of letter which is a com- 
pliment to yourself should be correct 
in stationery as well as in expression. 


EATON-HURLBUT 
WRITING PAPERS 


are papers that appeal to the tastes ot 
people of judgment, while at the same 
time following intelligently all the cor- 
They can be 
had of all dealers everywhere. If you 
know the name of a dealer who doesn’t 
show them, and will send us that name, 
we will send you samples of our justly 
celebrated Highland or Two-tone Linen 
writing paper. 


rect canons of society. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS, 


‘*The Gentle Art of Letter Writing,”’ 
a delightful desk book for all who write 
letters, sent free on request and the 
name of a dealer who doesn’t sell 
Eaton-Hurlbut correspondence papers. 























Cut Glass and No piece with- 
Hawkes Cut Glass out this trade- 
are different. Hawkes t mark engraved 
Cut Glass is unique. on it is genuine. 





HAWKES 














IGGINS, & SEITER, 


‘THIS cut 

glass pitch- 
er, of strik- 
ing design and 
exquisite 
workmanship, 
stands as an 
example of art 
and beauty in 
articles oi ex- 
treme useful- 
ness. 


Price $5.00 
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May we send you our beautifully illus- 
trated catalogue No.14G? We feel certain 
that its perusal will prove to you that you 
can buy of us at %4 less than elsewhere, 
and with the absolute assurance that you 


“Buy China and Cut Glass Right” 
West 21st and West 22d Streets 
Near 
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olly’s Economical Ideas for Brides 


Her Motto: 
Think Before You Spend 





ZAT IS a matter of great concern to every 
girl as to what she shall wear, and 
that most becomingly, especially 
when her wedding trousseau_ be- 
comes the momentous and all- 
important theme of consideration. 
The modern trousseau is a thief of 
days and a robber of sleep, and the 
bride needs much help in arranging for it. 
Stay a minute while I tell you of some ideas 
for new things—the little accessories that 
complete a model outfit. 

Because I am very partial to ruffles I want 
to tell you first of a way to have two for one 
petticoat. Crinkled, crooked and forsaken, 
an old linen skirt was taken from its peg, 
laundered beautifully and remodeled to knee 





length. On the edge was sewed a row of 
very open beading. Then of some new 


petticoat material a full plaited ruffle, to 
match the color of the traveling gown, was 
made with a heading of the same kind of 
beading. ‘‘ You see,’’ said my bride-to-be 
friend, ‘‘ when I wear my traveling suit I 
attach this ruffle,’’ and, suiting the action 
to the word, she threaded the two beadings 
together with a strand of strong white tape, 
tying it securely at the back. ‘* And here,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ is a ruffle for evening wear, which 
I slip in my grip when I go away over night 
and want a long petticoat to wear under my 
house dress.’’ This was made of lawn with 
several tucks in it and a Hamburg edging. 
Underneath was a small ruffle edged with 
lace. A row of beading finished the top, 
and in a few moments it could be attached 
to the skirt after removing the short ruffle. 

Wash net makes a pretty and “‘frilly’’ 
separate ruffle, too. Make a scant under- 
ruffle of lawn with a narrow déne on it edged 
with lace. Then make an outer one of the 
net and stitch on it several narrow bands of 
the white lawn. Finish the bottom with an 
inch-wide hem of lawn and trim it with nar- 
row lace. An old taffeta skirt may be most 
effectively renovated in this way. 


N CLOSE proximity to these ruffles, and 

equally important, perhaps even more so, 

are shoes for the bride-to-be, and she should 
select her footwear with the utmost care. 

‘* Aren’t you always sorry to part with the 
dainty black bows that made your summer 
ties so natty and dressy?’”’ 

‘“You are not obliged to,’’ said my friend 
Janet when I lamented over their absence on 
high shoes. 

‘“Well,’’ I said, ‘‘ how can I wear them?”’ 

‘Give me your new shoes,’’ she said, ‘‘ and 
those soft wide silk laces that you have in 
your shoe-box, and I'll show you.’’ 

In deep and silent admiration I watched 
her thread the silk laces through the first 
four eyelets in my shoes, and then tie them 
in a bewitching bow, after cutting off the 
tags. Then she started the narrow laces in 
the next eyelet ready to be continued to the 
top of the shoe, as usual. I love Janet very 
much for this idea; do you not, pretty 
brides-elect ? 

‘“You need some shoe-trees, Dolly, for 
those good shoes,’’ Janet remarked, like a 
real Aunty Prim. 

‘“ Yes; I’m going to make some.’’ 

‘‘ Make some! ’”’ she exclaimed. 

‘‘Um-um,’’ I said. This time the secret 
and glory were mine, but I shared them, 
too, and dived into my 
scrap-box for the letter 
from my friend Margaret 
Elizabeth. We put our 
heads together and read 
aloud: 

“ Dear Dolly : 

“T have long wanted some 

shoe-trees, but have never 
seen the time when I could 
justify the expense. The 
other day, when I was put- 
ting away my ‘Sunday’ 
shoes, I hit upon a plan 
which worked out so suc- 
cessfully that I hasten to 
pass it along. 
_ “IT took some old stock- 
ings—so ‘be-darned’ that 
they were no longer comfortable—and cut and 
shaped them again in my size and in height to come 
to the shoe-top. I then worked them into the shoes 
smoothly and filled them with bran, packing it tight 
and hard, as one does in stuffing a pincushion, and 
when within about two inches of the top I tied 
them up tight with ribbon. I was delighted with the 
result, and for the expense involved they are really 
worth while.”’ 

“Well, I should Say so,’’ said Janet; 
‘simply fine. Have you any more ideas?’’ 

““ Yea, verily — the moon sees many brooks. 
Here is a beautiful way to trim hosiery. On 
the instep of a black stocking appliqué a lace 
medallion— perhaps you have two or three 
left over from a dress trimming. The effect 
is simply lovely for stockings that are to be 
worn with low shoes. Small initials worked 


“A Way to Trim 
Hosiery” 








in white silk at the top of the stockings 
would add a great deal to their value as a 


gift to a bride or other friend. Just imag- 
ine the delight in wearing hosiery like this 
with dainty slippers. For slipper rosettes 
you can use old chiffon. Wash and press it 
carefully. Then wrap it over a strip of stiff 
paper or a stiffly starched piece of muslin. 
Fold this in tiny plaits and press with an 
iron over a damp cloth. Remove the strip 
and you have a plaited chiffon ruffle to make 
a rosette for the toe of a slipper. Having 
succeeded in this you may become mildly 


“extravagant and purchase two small buckles, 


or fancy buttons, to tickle your fancy.’’ 


EING in sweet communion (by corre- 
spondence) with a charming Georgia girl 
of esthetic tastes I have been told of her 
lovely new hat. She writes: 
** My Dear Dolly: 

‘**T want to tell you about my hat, for lam very proud 
of it, and I think I havea right to be, as it really cost 
me very little, yet itis quite a handsome hat and every 
one thinks an expensive one. I bought a wire frame 
the shape | wished, then I bought some narrow rib- 
bon (which was inexpensive) aud wrapped the frame 
with the ribbon. I then filled in the spaces between 
the wrapped frame with lace stitches ye with knit- 
ting silk. I made butterflies, spiders and other pretty 
stitches that are used for filling in lace-work. I filled 
in both the brim and crown with the lace stitches, 
finishing the edge of the brim with maline shirred on. 
The only other trimming I have on my hat is a hand- 
some ostrich plume that has seen service on several 
other hats. A rich friend admired my hat so much 
that she has given me an order to make her one 
just like it.” 

At the end of her letter she writes: 


“I have just finished a wool dress which is quite 
pretty and inexpensive. Perhaps it might give some 
oue an idea in planning a dress forthe house. My 
dress is a cream-colored albatross, and I have braided 
a design on the skirt and waist with cream silk coro- 
nation braid. It is very easy to put on and so effective. 
I used a design of chrysanthemuims and filled in the 
centres with French knots.” 


Isn't this a lovely idea? And so practical. 


area the bride 
who plans to 
take a _ honey- 
moon trip there 
is a luxury 
which once 
known becomes 
a necessity, 
though it costs 
little more than 
time and inge- 
nuity to make. 
Get a box of a 
size convenient 
for packing ina 
hand-satchel. If 
you are fortu- 
nate enough to 
have a little wooden box, such as Christmas 
perfumes or soaps sometimes come in, this 
can be used without change. The one de- 
scribed happens to be a cedar cigar-box cut 
down to five inches and three-quarters by four 
and a half, and one inch and three-quarters 
deep. On this is burned a conventional de- 
sign, but staining is an equally pretty decora- 
tion, or it may be made elaborate by covering 
with silk or linen. The lid may be tied on 
by ribbon, tape or strips of leather, or fastened 
with two small hinges to be purchased fora 
few cents. To keep the box securely closed 
slip around it an elastic band. The color of 
this may be chosen to blend with the decora- 
tions. If you have a broken mirror use a 
glass-cutter—one can be bought for a dime 
—and cut from it a piece slightly smaller than 
the lid. Fasten this on the inside of the 
covering with a narrow moulding which can 
be procured at any picture-framer’s for a 
very small sum. 

You will need to include among the fur- 
nishings an envelope containing talcum 
powder, and folded in it a piece of chamois. 
On the four sides of the box fasten narrow 
strips of tape, ribbon or leather, into which 
you may slip, first, a paper of pins; second, 
a paper of different-sized safety-pins; third, 
a small envelope containing hairpins, and 
fourth, a small comb such as gentlemen use. 
In the bottom of the box, with the envelope 
of powder, lay half a dozen worn handker- 
chiefs or pieces of any soft old linen, and a 
bottle containing alcohol diluted with boiled 
water. If you happen to have a small flask 
with a screw top this is excellent for the 
purpose; but lacking this, you will find great 
satisfaction in a bottle with an adjustable top 
for shaking out the liquid. 


“Il Watched Her 
Thread 
the Laces” 








BOX so made and furnished is so light as 

to make a hardly noticeable addition to 

the traveling bag, yet in its small compass it 

offers the traveler luxuries otherwise unat- 

tainable on trains. By its use a girl can 

arrive at her destination feeling fresh and 
comfortable. 


Drawings by 
Katharine N. Richardson 








ND would it not be a lovely idea for several 

girl friends of the bride to fit up her suit- 
case for the wedding journey by making 
some handy holders like shoe wrappers, 
toothbrush holder, washcloth and soap cases, 
brush and comb case, housewife, handker- 
chief case, pin roll, trunk tag holder, and 
other conveniences that might seem to be 
appropriate. The designs for these can be 
seen and copied from those displayed in the 
shops, but it would be 
a pretty idea to have 
all the pieces made of 
one material in the 
bride’s favorite color 
and embroidered with 
her initials. This sug- 
gestion is worth a sec- 
ond thought, believe 
me. 


suit-case a bride will 
surely need one of 
those handy boxes 
large enough to hold 
a dressy waist and a 
few dainty stocks and 
things. A long, rather 
flat box is best for 
this purpose, and a 
covering of pretty 
white linen with em- 
broidered initials on the top gives it the 
proper tone for a bride’s grip. Fasten the 
lid by means of a long ribbon that can be 
tied around the box after it has been packed. 
The right-sized box will hold a dressy white 
waist and its accessories, and the joy of keep- 





“So Japanesy”’ 


Then to put in the | 


ing these articles from being crushed by other | 


things in the grip increases one’s affection ten- 
fold for the giver of such a useful present. 


UT don’t for anything miss having a 
patchwork kimono. Take unbleached 
muslin of a light weight and cut a kimono out 
of it—as ‘‘Japanesy "’ a pattern as can be ob- 
tained is best for the effect of the garment — 


and proceed to appliqué on it patches of | 


silk, cut any size and of any hue. When the 
whole kimono is well covered outline each 
patch with gold thread. Line the kimono 
with silk or sateen of some bright color — 
red is most effective—and put a band of the 
same around the lower part of the sleeves and 
the neck, down the fronts and around the 
bottom. Do make one of these kimonos, and 
if you cannot finish it in time yourself have 
a little party and ask some girl friends to 
help you sew on the patches. 





be yo of your new washable stocks will 
probably be too thin to absorb a sufficient 
amount of starch to keep them upright, and 
consequently they must be boned, so to 
avoid the expense of buying foundation 
collars sew either four or six pieces of narrow 
linen tape on the back of the stock with each 
end turned over to form a little pocket about 
half an inch deep, wherever you want a bone. 
The bones, cut the right length, can be easily 
removed and inserted again after washing the 
stock by slipping the ends into these pockets. 
One dress-waist bone would make several of 
these small ones needed for a stock collar. 

Well, next comes something else, as usual. 
Once upon a time a clever girl living in 
North Carolina received a lovely umbrella 
for a Christmas present. In due course of 
time the silk wore out —in a way of its own, as 
perhaps you know by experience—but the 
frame was good, and what did this ingenious 
maiden do but mail the old cover to a manu- 
facturer as a pattern for a new one. With 
her brother’s assistance the new one was 
fitted to the old frame, and by a slight draw- 
ing upon her imagination she still carries the 
same beloved umbrella. Mayhe some little 
bride would like to fix up one of her old 
umbrellas at such a slight expense. Even if 
she get a brand-new one for a present it is 
almost a necessity to have an extra umbrella 
in the house for storm-stayed guests. 


ASTLY, a suggestion from Massachusetts — | 


one that a bride may be glad to hear about, 
for the protection of her new guest-room. 
If it is a very sunny room, and the carpet or 
rug be one that will not stand the strong rays 
of the sun, do not shut out the light by clos- 
ing the shutters, but have a square sheet-sized 
piece of unbleached muslin and spread it 
over the most exposed part of the room dur- 
ing the brightest time of the day. Thus do 
Little savings everywhere, 
Little ways and means, 


Make a fund for rainy days 
And buy your bread and beans. 


With greetings and all good wishes, 
Sincerely, as always, DOLLY. 


| 
| 



















Keep close watch of 
the children’s teeth and 
see that they get the constant, 
regular care of 


RUBIfoAm 


the delicious liquid dentifrice. It 
pays in every way. It keeps away 
the decay and consequent ach- 
ing, starts the permanent teeth in 
healthy, beautiful gums, and 
makes the mouth sweet and 
attractive. Dentists’ bills 
are saved and habits 
of care established. 
It is the dentifrice 
that children en- 
joy and is safe. 


It’s wise to use Rubifoam. 


cents 


Everywhere. Sample Free. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
LOWELL, MASS, 





voRolls of Carp 
t the Price of O 


TWO rooms can be carpeted with 
Cordemon at the usual cost of properly 
carpeting ONE. The price of Cordemon 
is about that of a cheap ingrain. The 
wear is that of a Wilton or Velvet, because 
both warp and weft are closely woven of 
the same wear-resisting cord. And Cor- 
demon has greater artistic merit than car- 
pets double its price. It is made in a 
series of patternless colorings, beautifully 
soft and restful, harmonizing with the 
simple colorings in wall paper now in 
vogue. Two kinds of 


ORDEMO} 


one made entirely of cotton, 
the other of wool. 

STRICTLY FAST COLORS 
Tell us the size and color scheme of 
room; we will send suggestions and 
samples of Cordemon, together with 

Booklet of 
Valuable Carpeting Hints, Free. 


MORRIS & CO.., Groveville, N. J. 


See that this tag 
is on the 

of Cordemon 
Carpets from 


Any dealer can 
get Cordemon 
Carpets for 


MORRIS & CO. SOLE MAN'FRS 





®\ DON'T BUY NOTTINGHAMS 
BE UP TO ATE — 


4ASK YOUR DEALER 


w lochi Uf) ia 


Sh. if 
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Giving a Husband Wholesome Food 


The 
Indoor Worker 





HE experiments 
and deduction; 
of the present 

age have thrown so 
much new lighton the 
physiological effects 
of food that the writ- 
ing of diet lists be- 
comes quite an easy task. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to overcome the likings and dislikings 
of individuals. The folly of man’s judgment 
regarding food is proverbial. He eats that 
which pleases his palate and purse, and pro- 
nounces it good in the very face of his declin- 
ing health; and while all men, no matter how 
situated, must live more or less according to 
the same rule, the selection of each one’s food 
must fit into and harmonize with his occupa- 
tion and environments. It is not this or that 
aliinentary principle that will sustain life, but 
several principles associated together, and 
unless these are arranged in harmony with 
ourselves and surroundings, defective nutri- 
tion results. 





DRAWN BY 
vANE ALLEN BOYER 









A Little Fat is Absolutely Necessary 


T IS difficult to compare the hardness of 
| outdoor workers, who, by-the-way, will be 
treated in another article, to the tenderness 
of the indoor intellectual workers, most of 
whom are not only confined in illy ventilated 
rooms but are kept unnaturally hot. 

The indoor workers are of two classes: 
those who are sufficiently near their homes 
to have the twelve o’clock dinner, and those 
who must take their luncheon at the nearest 
lunch counter, or carry it and wait until six 
o'clock for their heavy meal. Both classes 
must have acceptable combinations of easily 
digested foods. 

Students and writers on physiology differ 
widely in their ideas. Each experimenter is 
a law unto himself and must not be judged 
by his experiments and failures, but by his 
successes. 

Contrary to many other teachers I find fat 


the indoor worker, and also that it is best 
when taken with nitrogenous foods or green 
vegetables; when mixed with starches and 
sugars it is objectionable. 

We all agree that the nitrogenous elements 
of meat are best adapted to the indoor man 
The sedentary man must conserve his ener- 
gies, hence lean meats — like beef and mutton 
—and eggs and milk, are best suited to his 
conditions. The question of elimination of 
nitrogen, on the other hand, is an important 
one, and unless he has sufficient muscular 
exercise to throw off these poisons readily 
the accumulation will be dangerous. One 
day a week he should substitute fish; an- 
other day, nitrogenous vegetables; another, 
eggs and cheese, for the flesh of animals. 


Where the Indoor Worker Dines at Noon 


HE heavy meal at noon makes the indoor 

worker sleepy, dull and unfit for business 
for several hours. The supper at night, fre- 
quently rich in sweets, makes him restless 
and nervous, which in the end shortens his 
working life. If sucha life must be followed 
arrange each meal to the best advantage. 

Breakfast should be as light as possible. A 
cup of scalded milk with a little coffee and no 
sugar, without a mouthful of food, will be 
quite sufficient to supply the morning energy. 
If the family take this same light breakfast 
serve the dinner at eleven or eleven-thirty. 
Have it ready at the beginning of the 
worker’s noonday hour. 

The first course should be a light soup— 
consommé, bouillon or a thin vegetable soup. 
Two necessary requisites for such soups are 
heat and palatability. They need not be 
nutritious; in fact, a cup of hot water will 
answer the same purpose. The object is to 
stimulate and draw the secretions into the 
stomach, which gives a restful feeling and 
prepares the stomach for the heavy food to 
follow. The next course should consist of 
one meat and two vegetables, one starchy 
and the other succulent. The choice meats 
are beef, mutton, lamb, chicken and white- 
fleshed fish. Pork and veal should never 
enter into the composition of a dinner for an 
indoor worker. Turkeys, ducks and geese 
may be used now and then, but as a rule 
these birds are over-fattened; during the 
cooking the fat melts and penetrates the lean 
flesh, which makes them difficult of digestion. 

Avoid fried foods and bulky vegetables, as 
carrots, parsnips, kale and cabbage, and 
such heavy foods as baked beans, compli- 
cated sweets as boiled puddings, pies, cakes 
and greasy sauces. : 

Where markets are scant and insufficient 
give variety by changing methods of cook- 
ing. For instance, at one time broil the 
beef, at another roast it, then make it intoa 
ragout, a pot-roast, a mince, or chop it and 
make it into steaks. Chicken and mutton 
give even a greater variety. 

The dainty minces make excellent supper 
dishes. Potatoes may be used two or three 
times a week, each time after a new fashion: 
mashed and baked, plain baked, stuffed, 
hashed in cream, and stewed. 








Green vegetables should be simply cooked; 
or the salad may be served with the dinner 
in the place of an extra vegetable—not a 
rich meat salad, but one composed of a 
dainty, succulent vegetable, like lettuce, 
cress or chicory, dressed with well-made 
French dressing —vinegar and oil, or oii 
and lemon-juice. 

Close the dinner with a bit of cheese and a 
toasted cracker—perhaps a small cup of 
coffee, or a few nuts and a bunch of raisins; 
in the summertime with a small amount of 
dainty fruit. Wait until Sunday for your 
favorite dessert. 

If possible serve the dinner slowly and in 
courses. The little wait between aids the 
indoor worker in digesting his food. Rapid 
eating is always to be avoided. Take at 
least half an hour of quiet after the noonday 
meal. Let digestion begin before you com 
mence your mental work. Drawing the blood 
to the stomach and the brain at the same time 
has killed many hundreds of men. One 
cannot burn the candle at both ends. 


What to Serve for Supper 


HE supper, the most troublesome and un- 
attractive meal of all, must consist of a 
light dish: in the winter a mince or perhaps 
a chicken croquette; in the summer broiled 
or baked tomatoes with cream sauce, or a 
delicate corn pudding, or a new pea soufflé. 

Hot foods are more easily digested than 
cold ones, even in hot weather. A cup of 
cream soup preceding any of the dishes men- 
tioned, with whole wheat bread and butter, is 
very nice. 

The dessert or supper sweet is the hardest 
part to settle. Fruits stewed with sugar, 
served with cream and cake, are deadly, 
think of it as you will. Fresh fruits, without 
sugar, eaten slowly, are desirable in warm 
weather. Chopped nuts, mixed with a little 
icing, spread on crackers, make a palatable 
sweet, and one that may be indulged in even 
at night. 

The indoor worker would be better without 
tea, coffee or chocolate. If he must choose 
one of the three let it be coffee. Chocolate 
and coffee are very apt to make one wakeful 
and restless during the night. Tea hinders 
digestion and produces constipation. 

If I could arrange three meals a day after 
my own fashion I should give the indoor 
worker who has a heavy meal at noon an 
exceedingly light supper composed of such 
farinacious foods as rice, oatmeal porridge, 
milk-toast, farina, tapioca and apple with 
cream and toast. Poached eggs on toast, fol- 
lowed by a lettuce salad, would be quite 
ideal. 


Some Noonday Dinner Dishes 
Soups 


Consommé, Bouillon, Vegetable. 


Meats 
BEEF: Steak, Roasted, Broiled, Boiled, Stewed, 
Braised, 
Mutton: Boiled, Baked, Stewed, in Pilaf. 
CHICKEN: Stewed, Panned, Roasted. 
Fisu: Boiled, Broiled, Planked, Baked. 


Vegetables 
STARCHY : Potatoes, Sweet Potatoes, Rice, Hominy, 
Macaroni. 
GREEN: Spinach, Cauliflower, Creamed Cabbage, 
Stewed Cucumbers, Celery, Lettuce, Chicory, Young 
Peas, Sweet Corn, Tomatoes, Summer Squash. 


Desserts 
Whipped Cream, Tapioca, Hamburg Cream, Baked 
Apples. 
Fruits 
Apples, Peaches, Grapes, Watermelon, Prunes, 


Stewed Raisins, Baked Bananas, Oranges, Grape- 
fruit. 


The Man Who Eats His Dinner at Night 


HEN the indoor worker can take his 

dinner at night half the battle is won. 

The tissues are repaired at the end of the 

day. Each morning he finds himself in 

good, fresh condition. The internal and 

external labors have been performed at differ- 
ent times; there is no fatigue from either. 

A moderately good breakfast without meat, 
a light, nutritious luncheon, and a good, sub- 
stantial dinner, is the ideal method of living. 
Foods must, however, be carefully chosen; 
in warm weather substitute fruits and succu- 
lent vegetables to a certain extent for the 
starchy ones; cut off fats and use less meats. 

Whole wheat bread is more nutritious than 
white, but with a meat dinner white is to be 
preferred. Whole wheat and brown breads 
make excellent breakfast and luncheon 
breads. Maize contains nitrogen quite equal 
to wheat, but it is chiefly characterized from 
it by the large amount of fatty matter present, 
which gives it a higher food value for cold 
weather. 

Fish, deficient in fat, with cornbread 
forms a complete luncheon. Shellfish, taken 
altogether, are more indigestible than fish 
with scales, and apt to upset the stomach of 
the indoor worker. Oysters, perhaps, are 
the exception. 

Whether from weak digestion or from nox- 
ious properties, lobsters and crabs frequently 
produce grave symptoms of derangement. 


By 


We know full well 
that exercise and ex- 
posure to cold increase 
the demand for food, 
but we frequently for- 
get that opposite con- 
ditions reduce the 
inclination for food. 
This is a perfectly natural phenomenon; it is 
Nature’s way of telling us not to eat, hence the 
mistake we make in taking stimulants or 
appetizers. 


Two Meals a Day are Enough 


HILE pointing out the proper food for 

man it is wise to state that for health per- 
haps a portion of each day’s rations should be 
raw, Or, as we Say, in a fresh, live condition. 
Such foods, however, must not contain starch, 
nor should we risk animal foods for fear of 
dangerous germs. Lettuce, cress, nuts and 
fruits are the raw foods best suited to our 
digestion. The indoor man must avoid all 
salted or dried foods. 

It is then upon the principle of adaptive- 
ness to the requirements that our diet must 
conform. It is not what we eat, but what we 
digest, assimilate and apply, that concerns 
us as regards nutrition. 

Two meals a day are really quite enough 
for one who takes his dinner at night. If 
he could be made to understand that a glass 
of milk or an apple would satisfy his noon- 
day cravings he would bea healthier man. 
A thirty-minute walk in the fresh air is of by 
far greater importance than a luncheon. 


Mrs. S. T. Rorer | 


The lunch counters as a rule supply the 


public demand. They do not try to reform 
the food of any class of men. The American 
takes that which he can swallow quickly, 
and rushes back to the office. 

If you are obliged to take your luncheon in 
a restaurant, or at a lunch counter, avoid 
heavy foods and heavy, complicated dishes. 
A bowl of cream soup, a whole wheat bread 
and butter sandwich, a pint of milk, a cup- 
custard, a rice pudding, a baked apple or a 
fruit sandwich are all desirable luncheon 
dishes, of course bearing in mind the change 
of seasons. 


Finish Your Work, Then Eat Your Dinner 


HE indoor man must not have a meagre 

diet. It must be, however, small in quan- 
tity, but where the dinner is taken at night 
a full, well-regulated meal can always be 
eaten to good advantage, providing there is 
no mental occupation after it. Finish the 
day’s work, and then eat. Take time before 
eating to sponge the face and hands, and 
perhaps to dress. This alone isa preparation 
to the digestion of the meal. 

Our regular and conventional methods 
prevent many luxuries in which we might 
easily indulge. For instance, if the bouil- 
lon could be served in the library, or wher- 
ever we happen to be, as soon as the 
indoor worker arrives in the house, his 
stomach would be the better, he would 
dress with greater ease and much more com- 
fort. Then the first course at table would 
be the meat and vegetable course. This 
change would not interfere greatly with 
either the kitchen or dining-room routine, but 
our households are such rigid things that we 


are almost afraid to suggest or ask for a | 


change. 

Men who do arduous mental work have 
learned that beef is the most easily digested 
nitrogenous food and most acceptable —that 


is, they get a greater amount of nerve force | 


with less nerve expenditure. It must be 
used, however, but once a day. 

Where dinner is served at night break- 
fasts may be slightly heavier and luncheons 
lighter, using practically the same amount 


of food as where dinner is at noon. The | 


divisions only are different. 


A word of caution regarding the heavy | 


breakfast: it must not contain meat. In 
the summer use a goodly proportion of fruit. 
In the winter serve cream on cereals, and 
slightly decrease the fruit. The heat units 
of fat are three times as great as those of 
sugar, weight for weight. Liquids at meals 
should be taken sparingly. If coffee is taken 


let it be clear. It is then an antiseptic | 
and prevents unnatural digestion of other | 


foods. 


What a Man Eats Influences His Work 


USCLES are hardened and meade strong 
by exercise, but after a time, if the exer- 


cise is beyond the natural endurance, there is a | 


collapse. The indoor worker under these cir- 
cumstances grows nervous and irritable, not 
because of his work, but because his diet has 
been illy fitted. 


Truly believing that every | 


man performs his duties according to what | 


he eats, the question must be viewed from a 
broad aspect. It is not a matter simply of 


existence, but what can be done with proper | 


combinations to produce the highest state of 
development both mentally and physically. 





NOTE—On page 50 Mrs. Rorer gives a number of 
menus suitable for the indoor worker. 

In the next issue of The Journal she will tell why she is 
opposed to eating too much meat. 





| 








Beech-Nut 
Bacon 


is all of the bacon that is really 
good put into attractive, transpar- 
ent, clean, sealed-up-tight jars. 





If you have eaten bacon, the 
ordinary kind, which is always 
sliced too thick and fried too 
hard, you will be glad to know 
about Beech-Nut Bacon. Beech- 
Nut Bacon is sliced thinner than 
you can slice it yourself. Every 
slice is uniform with every other. 
It crisps and crimps beautifully 
when broiled. 





Bacon is a flavor —not a food. 
You only want a little — but 
you want that little good. Every 
slice of bacon is the same as 
every other slice. 

There are many ways in which 
bacon can be used to give a 
flavor to another dish. It may 
be used with steak, or combina- 
tion chops, or to lay over the 
breasts of birds when broiling. 


s A 
cep ane 
ma & 





Every woman who has the duty 
of supplying three meals a day 
to a family, should write at once 
for our free booklet, lithographed 
in nine colors, entitled, ‘‘ Beech- 
Nut Bacon and Other Things,”’ 
written by Mrs. Janet MacKen- 
zie Hill, editor of the Boston 
Cooking School Magazine, tell- 
ing just what Beech-Nut Bacon 
is and how to use it in many 
new, appetizing and interesting 
ways. 





Beech-Nut Bacon is sold in all 
good grocery stores. If you 
have any trouble in getting it 
in your town, write to us, send- 
ing 25 cents, and we will see 
that you get it, either from your 
grocer or direct. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 


CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
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Pretty Girl Papers for Brides 


A Little Talk About Marriage 











By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 








HAT a mistake girls make when they 

think that in some magical way mar- 

riage must confer happiness upon 
them, almost in spite of themselves! while 
in reality domestic joy, like every other 
coveted possession, must be worked for and 
earned by cheerfulness, patience and _ for- 
bearance, and by consideration for not only 
the tastes, but the idiosyncrasies of the hus- 
band as well. For, although now you do not 
realize it, Prince Charming is, after all, a 
mere man—and either likes, or does not 
like, baked beans and muffins, red paper or 
blue; and before very long he will be quite 
apt to express these likes and dislikes, often 
with a certain degree of enthusiasm. Some 
day, when his faults— which, by-the-way, 
you must not pretend to see—seem to be 
developing with alarming rapidity, just turn 
your gaze inward and try to see yourself with 
his eyes, for ‘‘even thou art a little queer 
sometimes!’’ ‘‘ Both should burn up in the 
bonfire of first love all hobbies and ‘little 
ways’ that can possibly prevent home from 
being sweet.’’ Don’t bring any “just my 
little ways’’ into the new home. The older 
you are the more of them you will have. 
Mutual courtesy is, perhaps, the chief corner- 
stone of happy married life. 


geet poe that your husband will de- 
pend upon you more than you will upon 
him. <A bride does not always understand 
this, but it is one of the unwritten laws of 
matrimony. 

Look out for the first misunderstanding, 
for if you manage to steer your little bark 
safely by this obstruction you will find the 
same manceuvre to be far easier the next 
time, and finally you will become such an 
expert that it will not be very hard to sail 
through a rough sea with considerable equa- 
nimity. It takes a great deal of self-control 
for the best of us to learn to live in per- 
fect harmony for a lifetime with one who at 
first is a comparative stranger. But there 
are many little suggestions that your elders 
are only too glad to make—which if you 
follow will help you over many a difficulty. 


O NOT think that it is unnecessary to 

make yourself attractive just because 
you are married. This is a sad mistake. 
Try even harder than ever before to make 
the most of yourself in every way. Men do 
not care for what other people do not value. 
Do not drop all of your other friends as soon 
as you become engaged, nor after you are 
married. You will both enjoy each other’s 
society all the more if it is tempered with 
that of others. Variety only enhances the 
worth of what we care for most. 









hl Dg ot lose your in- 
Valet to dividuality. An 
Your echo is always monot- 
Son, onous, and no _ good 


comes of it to any one 
concerned. But al- 
though it is well to have 
your own ideas about 
matters in general, 
don’t argue, for that 
path is full of pitfalls. 

Don’t nag! Don’t 
exaggerate trifles. You 
can even afford to over- 
look them asa rule. 
Use and cultivate your own intuition, for you 
have plenty of it, and it saves the necessity 
of many a question. 

Resist any tendency you may feel to serve 
as valetto yourhusband. Rather let him play 
the réle of lady’s maid to you. If you begin 
to brush his clothes and run for his slippers 
the chances are that he will let you continue 
this to the end of the chapter. 


band” 


OME day your husband will probably for- 

get your birthday or the anniversary of 
your wedding — but because of this don’t 
think he has ceased to love you, and don’t 
cry, and, above all, don’t ‘‘mump’’! Far 
better speak of the approaching holiday and 
give him a chance, for men are not apt te 
think of ‘‘ little things,’’ and these make up 
the sum of women’s happiness. 

You have stretched out before you in the 
married life the broadest possible opportuni- 
ties for the greatest happiness that is ever 
offered to mortals. This is the normal life 
where the dearest relationships exist. Don’t 
mistake your privileges nor fall short of 
what you can well attain. 


T IS generally conceded that the most suit- 
able age for marriage is for a woman be- 
tween the twenty-fifth and twenty-ninth years, 
while for men it is several years later. 
However, ail rules have exceptions, and so has 
this. Girls do not marry nowadays nearly as 
early as their grandmothers did. My great- 
grandmother used to say that it was just as 
well for girls not to marry too young: “‘ for if 
you wait a while,’’ she said, ‘‘and marry a 
good husband, you will be repaid for waiting. 


“ She was 





DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


And if you are disappointed in him you,will 
not have so long to live with him!’’ You 
see, she was too ‘‘ old-fashioned ’’ to consider 
a divorce. 


F YOU could only realize the joy of having 

your entire trousseau completed several 
weeks before the wedding day! I have a 
young relative who had everything absolutely 
finished and folded away six weeks before 
her wedding day, and she isn’t a “ prig,’’ 
either. She had six long weeks to devote 
herself ‘*‘ amiably ’’*to her 
dear ones at home. She 
wasn’t worn out and irri- 
table and cross; and when 
her fiancé called she 
wasn’t ‘‘ being fitted’’ by 
an exacting dressmaker. 
Such forehandedness will 
repay you many fold. A 
young cousin of mine who 
was married early last 
year told me that more 
tiring than anything else 
associated with her wed- 
ding was the enthusiastic 





Worn admiration of her friends 
Out with ~ who called in the last two 
Showing Her weeks to see her presents 
Presents 


and trousseau. She said 
she was worn out with ‘‘ Oh! isn’t that too 
sweet!’’ ‘* How perfectly lovely!’’ and so on 
throughout the gamut of girlish gush. 


T IS an excellent plan for both young peo- 
ple to have a conscientious physician’s 
assurance that there is no contra-indication 
to marriage. Good health is one of the most 
essential foundation-stones of a happy mar- 
riage. 

Don’t ever marry a man to reform 
This is a hopeless, thankless task. What 
he cannot accomplish before marriage he 
probably will not care to do afterward. If 
girls only realized the suffering in store for 
them in such cases there would be fewer un- 
happy marriages. For, after all, girls do 
live happy lives without marriage. 

Long engagements are not wise: neither 
are very short ones. From six months toa 
year is a sensible time. Both spring and 
fall are suitable seasons for a marriage. 
Extremes of temperature — either midwinter 
or midsummer —are not favorable, for at 
both times the physical strength is more 
taxed than in the milder months. 

Sir Edward Bulwer says a man wants a 
companion for a wife. ‘‘ He does not want 
a dancing animal, nor a singing animal, nor 
a drawing animal; yet these three accom- 
plishments have cost many women years of 
painful toil to acquire, and they often marry 
a man who cannot appreciate any one of 
them.’’ 


him. 


OYALTY to your husband is a jewel that 
you must carefully cherish. You remem- 
ber Sydney Smith’s definition of marriage: 
‘* It resembles a pair of shears, so joined that 
they cannot be separated, often moving in 
opposite directions, yet always punishing 
any one who comes between them.’’ Never 
let anybody come between you and your 
husband! Never tell his faults to any one 
else. It will make ‘ 
you both miserable. 
Make kim your 
confidant, and not 
another. True com- 
radeship is one of 
your strong bul- 
warks of happiness. 
Always let him be 
sure of your sym- 
pathy and interest 
in all his doings. 


“Don’t Cry, and, 
Above All, 
Don’t ‘Mump’ 







LONG bridal 

trip is a great 
mistake. People 
are especially apt to 
be nervous and self- 
ish on a journey. 
You will be much 
happier at first if you have a daily occupation 
to take up part of your thoughts. It is 
always wise to be as well prepared as pos- 
sible for your new life. Learn all you can 
about the various branches of housekeeping, 
as well as house sanitation, for in that field 
you will be the general, and you must be 
prepared to command intelligently. 









Good Health for Girls 


MANX. A hot-salt bag is a great comfort in 
many emergencies. It is well to make it of 
several thicknesses of unbleached cotton, 
which should have a double row of stitching 
around the edges. The salt will not then sift 
through. A cover of flannel may be used as 
in the case of a hot-water bag. A bag of this 
kind when heated in the oven will retain its 
warmth for a long time. 


If you suffer from cold feet try the tiptoe 
exercise. Rise slowly to the tips of your 
toes, hold the position for a few seconds, 
then slowly descend. Repeat this ten or 
Sjifteen times. This will stz2t up the cir- 
culation in your feet and legs. 


JOSEPHINE. White spots on the finger-nails 
are often due to bruises. Many times thev 
appear after the metal nail-file has been used 
to push the skin away from the root of the 
nail. If your nails are brittle a little almond 
oil or cold cream or vaseline will be found 
beneficial. It will take patience, however, 
and the cream or oil should be rubbed in 
faithfully every night. 


Learn something from every one with 
whom you come in contact. This is quite 
possible, for every one knows something 
worth knowing better than you do. And 
nearly every one is ready to impart knowl- 
edge to a willing listener. 


ALICE W. You will find that if you chew a 
bit of licorice-root after you have swallowed 
the bitter medicine it will take away the dis- 
agreeable taste almost at once. 


Carefully drying the hands every time 
they are washed will do much to prevent 
their chapping. Avoid all extremes of 
temperature in bathing the hands, esfe- 
cially in the winter. A good formula for 
chapped hands consists of: Lanolin or 
suet, 1 ounce; camphor, 20 grains; glyc- 
erine, % ounce. These ingredients are 
melted together, and poured into a dish to 
cool, Ai bit of the ointment is rubbed into 
the skin at night. 


GENEVIEVE. As your neck is so thin try 
these exercises. They will help you: From 
erect position bring the head down to the side, 
trying to touch the ear to the shoulder, first 
on one side and then on the other, keeping 
the shoulders in normal position. Holding 
the chin in the palms of the hands, push the 
head up and back, resisting with the head. 
Return to position. 


This is the season when freckles are encour- 
aged by the high spring winds. Protect your 
face with a chiffon veil. 


HELEN. A good mouth wash is made as 
follows: Thymol, 7% grains ; borax, 15 grains ; 
distilled water, 1 pint. Do not swallow this — 
merely rinse the mouth with it. 


Never lap stamps. Remember this, espe- 
cially when inclosing a return stamp. 
Imagine the menagerie to be seen in an 
editor’s drawer —if your microscope were 
powerful enough to discover the many 
microbes—which is sent to this long- 
suffering one. Only now and then ina 
large bundle of letters is the stamp pinned 
on, or folded in waxed paper. A damp 
sponge should always be on a girl’s desk 
to help in stamping and sealing letters. 


Dopo. The twitching of your cheek is prob- 
ably due to nervousness. Live outdoors as 
much as youcan. Keep early hours, and do 
not worry. 


If you are predisposed to chilblains you 
should look to your general health. Per- 
haps your clothing is not warm enough. 
/t is well to stimulate your circulation 
with salt baths or alcohol rubbings. Chil- 
Llains themselves may be stimulated with 
carbolic acid ointment, five per cent. 


DOROTHY. 
harsh for your skin and that is why it smarts 
after bathing. Instead of using soap and 
water several times a day try cleansing the 
face with cold cream. 


It is often difficult to treat headaches sat- 
isfactorily, for the cause cannot always be 


CAROLINE D. 


about health in The Journal. 
tions by mail if a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 


discovered. Unless this be known, treat- 
ment will not be successful. Sometimes a 
hot footbath helps, or a brisk cathartic. 
Sometimes coffee helps, while at other times 
it aggravates the pain. 


You may be sure that you 
will never be happy until you undertake some 
special work that you feel is of benefit to some 
one besides yourself. 
happy —neither can those who do useless 
things. 


Idle girls cannot be 


NOTE — Doctor Walker will continue to answer questions 
She will also answer ques- 


Probably the soap you use istoo | 
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Makes ‘‘ Tooth Brush Time” A Pleasure. 


You can insure a sound and beautiful set of 
teeth for your child for life when Hy-Jen 
Tooth Paste is used, because the youngsters 
like to use it. Its delicious flavor, its wonder- 
fully fine, smooth texture and the refreshing, 
luxurious white foam it makes on the teeth de- 
light the sensitive tastes of childhood. The 
same qualities make Hy-Jenaluxury forgrown 
ups. It cleans and polishes the teeth as natu- 
rally and smoothly as soap cleans the hands, 
and it can’t injure the tenderest mouth. It 
really “puts you in good humor with yourself.” 


Special Introductory Offer 
Ask your dealer for Hy-Jen Tooth Paste. 
If he doesn’t have it, send us his name with 8c 
in postage and we will send you a full size 25c 
tube to try. This offer is open for 30 days 
only, and is made to prove to you how good 
Hy-Jen Tooth Paste really is. 


Hy-Jen Chemical Co. 


206 Kinsie Street Chicago, Iit. 


Beautiful Skin 


can easily be obtained in a short time by 
gently massaging morning and night with a 


Faultless 
Sponge Brush 


made of pure rubber —a fine luxury for bath 
or toilet. Its delightful touch is soft as velvet 
—it massages gently yet firmly, is cleanly, 
removes all dead skin, dust, dirt and causes 
the skin to glow with health. Price $1.00 
of all dealers or direct from factory, prepaid. 


“Faultless” 
PURE RUBBER GOODS 


For the Home 


are made from the purest rubber and nothing 


‘‘as good” is made. They are “ Faultless”’ 


in name and quality. 


Non-Pa-Reil Rubber Gloves 


keep the hands soft and white when doing 
any housework. ‘They are soft, seamless, flexible 
and made from best quality rubber and fit perfectly. 
Do not interfere with any 

use of hands or fingers, 

even for the most delicate 
work, They bleach the 
hands and keep them soft, 
white and beautiful Invalu- 
able for protecting the hands 
from dust, dirt, dishwater, 
Stains, etc. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Price $1,00 of dealers 
or from factory, prepaid. In 
ordering by mail give size of 
glove worn and whether fingers 
are long or short. 


Book about Paultiess 
Specialties sent Free. 
FAULTLESS 
RUBBER CO., 


284 Bluff Street 
Akron, O. 
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DIRECT TO YOU “ence” 
$ blers of other people's goods — 
we build vehicles in our own fac- 
you get tory prices with 
g n> no middlemen’s profit, 
= ae at — is latest, best and most 
os we durable. Our large free 
CNY Ca'9 A\) catalogue tells all about 
plan, freight offer, 2 years 

guaranty and how we ship anywhere 
We make 140 styles of vehicles from $23.50 up and 
100 styles of harness from $4.40 up. Don't buy a ve- 

Write to-day for Free Money Saving Catalogue. 

U. S. BUGGY & CART CO., 








We are not jobbers or assem- 
tory. By — direct from us 
ac 
you get everything that 
our no money with order 
ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
hicle or harness until you have heard from us. 
—————) _B 547, CINCINNATI, 0. 



















Bridal Breakfasts and B 
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By Hester Price ang Lilian 





WO long scarfs of pale 

green tulle are laid on 
this bridal table from cor- 
ner to corner, crossing in 
the middle. The ends 
of the scarfs are tied at 
the corners in bows, and 
caught in the bows are 
bunches of pink roses. 
The centrepiece isa large, 
round basket covered 
with pale green tulle and 
filled with pink roses. A 
flat bowl, holding clusters 
of lilies-of-the-valley, is 
at each end of the table. 
The pink candle-shades 
are decorated and fringed 
with lilies-of-the-valley. 


Designed by Hester Price 











WITH A HORSESHOE OF PINK ROSES 


HE centrepiece of roses on this 

bridal table is in the shape of a 
horseshoe. The favors are gilded 
bonbon boxes in the shape of horse- 
shoes, which are prettily decorated 
with roses. At the four corners of 
the table are four candlesticks. The 
large shades are made of many roses 
of a delicate pink. 

The plates are decorated with 
wreaths of pink roses. If desired a 
gilded horseshoe may be tied to the 
bride’s chair with pink ribbons. 
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WITH CORNUCOPIAS 
HIS unique table has at its four corners and suspended over the centre cornucopias 
of green and white French straw. Pale green ribbons are run from the corner cor- 
nucopias tothe centralone. The large cornucopia is filled with pale pink roses and aspara- 
gus ferns. The smaller cornucopias are filled with white carnations and trailing ferns. 


Designed by Hester Price 





THE COLOR SCHEME IS WHITE AND MIGNONETTE GREEN 





N THE centre of this round 

table is an épergne, the ae he 
upper part of which is filled . 7, ‘ 
with long-stemmed white roses, ' . 
and the lower part with white 
roses and _ lilies-of-the-valley. 
At the base are rosettes of 
white tulle fastened to wide 
satin ribbon of a pale green tint. 
The ribbons reach to the plate- 
line. The bride’s initial in 
plaster of Paris or raised gold 
is upon each ribbon midway 
between the centrepiece and 
plate-line. The guests’ names 


. 
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may be at the end of the rib- A JAPANESE EFFECT IS SH 

A PRETTY IDEA FOR A SPRING WEDDING LUNCHEON bons in letters of plaster of Paris HE centrepiece and plate-mats are of Japanese lace. The first cour: 
A= cherry-red basket, filled with natural cherry blossoms and other spring or raised gold. The table is are small Japanese dolls, standing upon small boxes filled with tea 
flowers, stands in the centre of this table, which is set for a luncheon in early lighted with green wax candles one ‘‘brew.’’ The brass jardiniére in the centre of the table, the four f 
spring. Among the flowers hang tiny Japanese lanterns, suspended from slender shaded with pale green tulle over the table, are filled with cherry blossoms, the favorite flower of Jay 
rattan sticks. In the corners of the room branches of trees, on which have been wired shades the lanterns, parasol and dolls’ robes are delicate blues, pinks and yell 


paper cherry blossoms, are fastened. The ceiling is festooned with lanterns. for decoration. 


Designed by Lilian C. Sterrett Designed by Hester Price 
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Price and Lilian C. Sterrett 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED FLOWER-GARDEN 





LACE in the centre of 

the table a pan filled 
with moist sand, and plant 
in it white Canterbury 
bells. Conceal the edges 
of the pan with vines. 
| ‘ The favors are small 
Ais a oe, watering-cans filled with 
AY w 9 ou ; bonbons. The dessert 
aids in carrying out the 
idea of a garden. Take 
six small flower-crocks ; 
scald, scrub and chill 
them; then line them with 
oiled paper. Just before 
serving pack with rasp- 
berry ice cream frozen 
very hard. Cover the ice 
cream with powdered sweet 
chocolate, and plant in 
each pot a pink carnation. 


“> a 
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YELLOW ROSES AND PURPLE IRISES 


N THE centre of the table is a brass 
lamp with a wire frame completely 
covered with little natural yellow wild 
roses. At the. four corners are brass 
candlesticks with similar shades. The 
centre of the table is banked with large 
purple irises, and one of these flowers 
is at each place. 

A low wire framework of moss, or a 
flat pan of sand, can be used in banking 
the irises around the lamp. The wild 
roses are fastened to the lamp by means 
of invisible wire. 








Designed by Lilian C. Sterrett 
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PAQAAd 








A CHIFFON PARASOL FORMS A DAINTY CANOPY 
PINK chiffon parasol, decked with roses, is suspended from the chandelier. The 
handle is wound with smilax and its end rests upon a mound of pink roses and 
smilax. From each rib of the parasol is a streamer of ribbon reaching to the plate- 
line. Attached to each ribbon is a bouquet of pink roses. 


Designed by Hester Price 








WITH HEARTS AND ARROWS 


HIS striking table is deco- 

rated with roses of deep, 
clear pink and lilies-of-the- 
valley. The centrepiece is 
formed of roses and bouton- 
niéres of lilies. The roses 
are for the maids, the lilies 
for the men. The flowers 
are tied with pink ribbons 
that reach to the plate-line ; 
the favors are tied to them — 
hearts tinted pink in water- 
color for the maids, small 
gilded bows and arrows for 
the men. The candle-shades, 














ANESE EFFECT IS SHOWN HERE made of tulle, are rose color 

yanese lace. The first course is served in covered Japanese bowls. The favors and decorated with lilies-of- FOR AN INFORMAL BRIDAL LUNCHEON 

small boxes filled with tea of a choice brand, each box holding enough tea for the-valley. The plates are - THE centre of the table is a large blue bow] filled with red and yellow tulips. The 
sntre of the table, the four flat bowls, and the inverted Japanese parasol hanging charmingly decorated with four candlesticks have tulip-shaped shades. Blue china is exclusively used at this 
s, the favorite flower of Japan, and sprays of the delicate keria. The colors in gold bands and small pink luncheon. Tulips are arranged in great profusion all around the room — in little bas- 
licate blues, pinks and yellows, to harmonize with the dainty blossoms selected roses. kets on the plate-rack, in the steins hanging from the rack, and in a long box over 


the fireplace. 
Designed by Hester Price Designed by Lilian C. Sterrett 











DRAWN BY ANNE ESTELLE RICE 


First Ten Minutes: Learning Value of Notes 


HE children seat themselves with alac- 

rity for the third lesson. They have 

spied before each place a square of paper 
and blunt scissors, and ‘‘ What are these 
for?’’ is written so plainly on each face that 
words are needless. As I take my seat the 
maid places before me a dish of apples. 
Selecting a large one, I say: 

‘* To-day, children, I shall cut this whole 
apple into many pieces; each has its own 
name, which you must remember.’’ 

I divide the apple into halves, quarters, 
eighths, drilling thoroughly in ‘‘ how many 
quarters make the half, the whole — how 
many eighths the quarter, the half, the 
whole.’’ 

‘* Now, fold and cut your paper exactly as 
I have cut the apple.’’ 

Needing no second invitation they work 
with such a will to learn that the fractions 
are quickly mastered. 

Going to the blackboard I draw the follow- 
ing: 





™ | 
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‘* When we read music we use signs, called 
notes, distinguished by their shape. The 
names are the same as we gave to the pieces 
of apple and paper. Each has its length of 
time given in counting. There are seven 
different notes to learn; to-day we shall 
study four.’’ 

I point to the blackboard. ‘‘ This round 
O is a whole note; it always says, Hold 
still, count four. Extend your left hands, 
palms upward. With your right clap once, 
hands still, count two, three, four. 

"oe | vide the whole note, make two 
halves, @ &. These are the O with stem at 
the side. Clap one, count two. Clap three, 
count four. Two counts for each half-note.’’ 

I have ignored Nancy’s little hand, which 
she involuntarily | | raises, until posi- 
tive these notes, o o& oO, are fixed in her 
mind. Nancy is quick to observe and reach 
her conclusions, so I’m not surprised, when 
permission is granted, for her to exclaim 
breathlessly: ‘ Teacher, aren’t | 
those,’’ pointing to the blackboard, @ @ @ @, 
‘quarter notes? It takes four quarters to 
make the whole apple, so I think it takes four 
quarters to make a whole note.’’ 

All regard Nancy admiringly, as they give 
four rousing claps. 

While I caution them to notice the form , 
and describe it, a small dot with a stem, é 
‘It’s easy to see two eighths make a quarter, 
and we’ll clap twice every time we count,’’ 
nonchalantly observes our big boy, Ben, who 
is ten years old, and in the grammar school. 
I smile assent. 

Eleanor has been scrutinizing eighths, 7. 
and exclaims, ‘‘ What are those black lines 
flying from the top — flags?’”’ 

We agree that this isa good name, so I ask 
them to ‘‘ remember that eighth notes fly one 
flag, either top or bottom of the stem, and 
when there are several they join like this: 


deppecee 


“Now clap, whole (@), halves (J), quar- 


ao 


ters (J), eighths (J), to music.’’ 





To each child I give the four values of 
notes, stamped on thin cardboard with rubber 


stamps. These stamps are made to order 
ata ) stencil-maker’s. / 8) Only the half 
note (J and thirty-second ( are required, 
as by cutting the stem from the _ half 


note it leaves the whole, and by cutting off 
the ‘‘ flags’’ sixteenths, eighths and quarters 
are left. These notes are taken home, cut 
out, and sewed on to the ‘‘ musical bell.’’ 
This ‘‘bell’’ is cut from brown paper, a 
string attached, and at the following lesson 
the class appear decorated with these ‘‘ mu- 
sical bells’’: 





By Mrs. Hermann Kotzschmar 
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Fifteen Minutes: Musical House-Building 
AVE any 
keys?’’ . 

The answer is a decided negative. 

‘* Eleanor and Earle, please, each of you 
count the keys, and report in a whisper, that 
I may know if you agree.”’ 

During this counting I review the others. 
One important thing learned in class is to 
attend to individual work; later comes com- 
parison, which is profitable and stimulating. 

Having received the whispered number I 
say: ‘‘ Each of the fifty-two keys named after 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G has its place on music 
paper that you may be able to read music. 
These keys live in two homes which we 
shall build. We use two hands in playing, 
so we build a house for the notes which we 
play with each hand. These hands are like 
brother and sister, and are constantly run- 
ning over into each other’s houses.’’ 

To each child I give some unlined white 
paper, a pencil, and a small strip of cardboard. 

‘Place the cardboard a finger length up 
from the bottom of the paper; along the 
edge draw a straight line across the paper. 

‘* What have you done? ”’ 

‘* Drawn a straight line.’’ 

‘‘ Was there one on the paper before? 

‘No, this is the first line.’’ 

Going to the board I draw the first line. 

‘* Louis, come and draw dots touching this 
line, but no two in the same place.”’ 

Realizing its importance Louis scans the 
line carefully, placing a dot in the centre, 


counted the white piano 


” 


quickly adding: ‘‘I can put one below and 
one above the line, three places in all.’’ 

‘* Excellent,’’ I say, and all follow Louis's 
example; then close to the dot above the line 
they draw a second line. 

Before I can question them little Katherine 
cries out gleefully: ‘‘I can put a dot on this 
new line, and one on top.”’ 

‘* Yes, all do as Katherine does, then draw 
lines and make dots till our house is five 
lines high and eleven dots have the places: 





‘* Quickly name the first, fifth, third, sec- 
ond, fourth line, as I indicate with pointer. 
What lies between two lines before the dot is 
there?’’ 

The wise ones hesitate. 
briskly says: ‘‘ Nothing.’’ 

‘* That is not the word used in music — it 
is ‘Space.’ Between five lines there are 
four spaces: 


Unwary Lena 
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‘* Drill in skipping from spaces to lines, 
and from lines to spaces, must be thorough, 
naming each instantly, training the eye to tell 
the place indicated without reference to read- 
ing notes. Measure a finger length up from 
fifth line and build the second house pre- 


cisely like the first, making places for 
twenty-two keys. 
‘Class, when two families live in two 


houses exactly alike, what is done to dis- 
tinguish one house from the other?’’ 

The children are still cogitating, when 
Eleanor announces decisively: ‘‘ Each one 
has a doorplate.’’ 

‘* Certainly, and our two musical houses 
are so precisely alike that we cannot tell the 
names of the notes which live in either 
house without first looking at the two differ- 


ent doorplates, which are always placed at 
the beginning of the five lines. I told you 
the two hands were brother and sister, so 
the doorplates have the last name the same, 
*\ Chet.’ 
‘* This: 

* 

o 
is Mr. F Bass Clef. He lives in the left- 


hand house, and speaks in low, deep tones. 


* This: 


is Miss G Treble Clef. She lives in the 
right-hand house. Her voice is melodious, 
and her notes clear and high. I want the 
class to be very intimate with the clefs, and 
with all the notes living in the two houses.’’ 

The maid gives to each child cookies made 
in the form of the two Clefs, which they 
receive with much satisfaction. 

‘* After eating these cooky doorplates you 
will always distinguish Mr. F Bass Clef from 
Miss G Treble Clef.’’ 


Five Minutes’ Composer Study 


O-DAY I shall tell you a fairy story ’’— 

ten little faces brighten perceptibly 
—‘‘ but first I wish to talk of the musician, 
Christopher Glick, who loved fairy stories 
as well as you, and set many to music. 

‘*When a make-believe or fairy story is 
sung it is called an ‘ opera.’ Operas were first 
composed in Italy, which country has so many 
musical children that she is called the 
* Mother of Music.’ 

‘** Gluck’ means ‘ Good Luck,’ and little 
Christopher was fortunate. He was poor, 
but what of that! Did he not have great 
fun, as a lad, starting off summer morn- 
ings, his violin under his arm, trudging 
from village to village, playing at country 
fairs! Heworked and studied till he became 
famous. He taught music to the lovely 

















Marie 
Queen of France. 


Princess Antoinette, who became 

When she was homesick 
and unhappy because the French people 
hated her, she sent for her old teacher to live 
at her Court. This made the people dislike 
Glick, so they sent for the Italian Piccini, 
and the two men became bitter rivals. 

‘It is difficult to believe when I tell you that 
families quarreled and were divided over the 
merits of the two musicians. All Paris was 
in an uproar. Finally the King commanded 
each to write an opera, to decide which was 
the greater composer, and Glick’s triumph 
was overwhelming. 

‘* His most popular opera is ‘Orpheus and 
Eurydice,’ and it is this fairy story that f 
shall tell you. 

‘“Many years ago the people of Greece 
believed there was a God in everything — 
earth, sky and sea. The God of Music 
was Orpheus. He played so wonderfully 
on his lyre that birds lit on his shoulder, 
and wild beasts lay at his feet. His beauti- 
ful wife, Eurydice, had been carried under- 
ground by the God of the Lower Regions. 
Orpheus’s grief was very great. One day 
the God of Love whispered : ‘ Why not beseech 
the Father of all Gods to let: you go down 
and bring her back?’ After many prayers 
permission was granted on one condition — 
he must not speak or look at his wife until 
again on earth. The descent was difficult 
and dangerous. He met strange creatures as 
he went down into the depths of the earth. 
A dog with two heads barked furiously, but 
Orpheus played, and it fawned at his feet. 


Three wild women rushed at him, but his | 


music soothed their fury. 
saw her husband she ran joyfully and 
greeted him, but he answered not, nor even 
glanced toward her, only taking her hand he 
drew her toward the earth. Suddenly she 
sobbed: ‘You no longer love me; I will 
remain here.’ This was more than 
Orpheus could bear, and forgetting his vow 
he turned and clasped her in his arms, when 
instantly she vanished. Heartbroken, he 
wailed: ‘I have lost my Eurydice’: 


Goma eel 





I have lost my Eu- ry - di - ce. 


‘Back to earth he came alone, but his 


When Eurydice | 


poor | 





faithful love so touched the Gods that once | 


more they permitted him to seek her. This 
time he remembered, and together they 
reached their home and lived happily ever 
after. 

“Tell me, children, of what this reminds 
you’’: 

I hold up, so that all can see, 
the sugar cooky made in the form 
of a horseshoe: 

Mary answers: ‘‘It makes me 
think of Orpheus’s good luck in 
finding his wife.’’ 

‘*So it does; but who was himself Good 
Luck?”’ 

And ten little voices echo ‘‘ Gluck.’’ 





NOTE—This series of articles by Mrs. Kotzschmar has 





become so popular that the fourth paper will appear in the | 


next issue of The Journal, telling about “Music Staff 
Study,”’ and of the “ Value of Rests.” 




















PIANO 


EST’D 1842 





The Hardman Piano is recog- 
nized as one of those instruments 
typical of the system of Amer- 
ican musical and artistic piano 


building. The Small Grands are From the 
beautiful in quality and sympa- Musical 
thetic and responsive in touch, | Courier’’ 
and the upright Hardman has of 

always been known as an in- | Nov., 1904 


strument of unique characteris- 
tics, with a nature of its own 
and a tone of its own that make 
it a distinct musical creation. 











Whatever your circumstances, our system of easy 
payments makes it possible for you to own a Hardman. 

Wherever you live, we deliver the piano free of 
charge. We take your old instrument at a liberal 
sum. Handsome books of information sent free to 
your address. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Mfrs. 
Fifth Ave. and 19th St., New York 




















A cosy home is a 
happy home. 


Simpson’s 
Gobelin 
Art Draperies 


= equal to imported at 
one-third the cost 


make every nook and corner home- 
like and beautiful at small expense. 
In many charming fabrics — inclu- 
ding cretonnes, taffetas, silkalines, 
satines, burlaps and corded tapes- 
tries. 
All leading stores have them and 
there is nothing more suitable and 
pleasing. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co. 


Sole Makers 
Philadelphia 
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Book of the 
£1,000 


KODAK 
Exhibition 


Containing reproduc- 
tions of over sixty pic- 


tures from the recent 
London Competition. 


By mail or at the Kodak Dealers, 
25 Cents. 


The illustrations mark the mar- 
velous progress of the Kodak in pic- 
torial work. The modest little book 
which contains them shows the 
loving touch of the master printer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Ask for free circular 
of the 1905 Kodak Compe- 
tition. Prizes, $2,000. 


— 2 AMMER 


% 


Rochester, N. Y. 











Hon. John Wanamaker, ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Phila.; Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., 
LL. D., Buffalo, N. Y.; ex-Bishop Cyrus D. 
Foss, D. D., LL. D., M. E. Church, Phila., 
heartily endorse the 


Philadelphia Institute — 
The Pioneer Stammering School 


Illus.80-p. book free: EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 
Pres't and Founder, who cured himself. 
1033, 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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The President’s Puzzles 


HE White House gardener is going to plant ten new trees on the White House grounds, and asks the President to name them. He decides 

to name each tree after some famous American author of the past. ‘‘Let me see,’’ says the President, ‘‘the first tree I’ll name for 
Longfellow ’’; then he hesitates. Can you help the President suggest the other nine names? They may be found in the pictures given below. 
In addition to this tell us, in not more than twenty-five words, which article in this issue of THE JOURNAL you like best, and why. 





For your 








S38 


skill in solving the puzzles and for the neatness, originality and general care displayed in preparing the slips, we will give: 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 
Answer; a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Answer; a Check for $5.00 for a Correct List and 
the Third Best Answer, and $1.00 Each for the Next Forty-Seven (47); 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 
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Read These Positive Directions 


Carefully 


When you decide what name you 





Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. Write the 25-word 





CRAN T HALT 6A TSI 


] 
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Solution of the January Puzzles 


Names of Ten New Ships 


‘ , 1 London 6 Brandon 
. . : article on the margin below. Then cut this slip out and mail it to . 
think each picture represents write the 2 Kingston 7 Barrie 
answer on the line after the same num- THe Puzzce Epitor or 3 Ottawa 8 Toronto 


ber as the picture on the slip on this 
page, and use only this slip cut out of 
the magazine. Then, below the slip, 

















THe Lapigs’ Home JourRNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
P. O. Box 1401 


4 Belleville 
5 Parkdale 


9 Peterborough 
10 Woodstock 





Floor Finish 
Like wax — but unlike it 








** You Can't Slip on Florsatin, Grandmamma."’ 


F YOU value the safety of your 
loved ones, do not expose them to 
the danger of highly polished waxed 

floors— the cause of so many hard falls. 
FLORSATIN removes this danger com- 
pletely. It produces the soft, satiny 
effect of wax, without its attendant 
slipperiness, and retains it for months 
and years with no further refinish- 
ing. This unique effect, inherent in 
FLORSATIN, is obtained without the 
expense of rubbing and has never be- 
fore been achieved in a lasting finish. 

Added to beauty is its extreme dura- 
bility, ease of application and great 
covering capacity. The hard, tough 
finish given by FLORSATIN will neither 
chip, scratch white, nor spot with water. 
The result is absolute satisfaction with 
a minimum cost. It may be applied to 
old as well as to new floors. 


Seeing is believing. Send 10 cents for a 
vood panel showing the beautiful effect of the 


VLORSATIN finish, and a copy of “ The 
Home Ideal,” by Margaret Greenleaf, a 
twenty-six page handsomely illustrated book 


on house decoration, full of advice and sug- 
gestion by a writer of exquisite taste. 


Leading Architects and Dealers are rec- 
ommending FLORSATIN for the highest 
grade of work. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


22 Vesey Street 35 Dearborn Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Established 1865. 
LAMP-FITS. 

How do you know what 
chimney fits your lamp? 

Your grocer tells you. 

How does he know? 

He don’t. 

Do you then? 

That’s about how lamps 
are fitted with chimneys by 

















._ people who don’t use my 


Index; and they complain of 
bad chimneys! Lamp-Fits 
indeed! Do you want the 
Index? Free. 


Macserh, Pittsburgh. 
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on the white margin of th Doneeeeeeeeeeereeeneenneneeeneesseeteeeesceeseesescnececsceeanannanay Prize Winners 
in of the page — use ; ' 
. 8 P 8 First Prize — Maude E. Powell, Maryland. 
as much of it as you need ——write your 2 ‘ 
25 a “ : y Second Prize — Frances E. Flood, Ontario. 
Ke Fiske article. ~Do not write your 3 Third Prize — Marion Bethune, Ontario. 
article on a separate slip. 
: Other Prizes — Mrs. W. L. Yeomans, Ohio; : , ‘oi 
od “usd eth § any 4 l -d Sta — sitel 
_Send as many different sets of solu F400 G.A-Lrsous, Ontarios Alice MShaw,Wiessnsies | [l gatest,coy'ebery t= Cisleed Stores ons copes 
tions as you like, but each must be on a Hazel Cleaver, —t Mrs. C. L. Le en Sets, Portieres and Curtain Novelties, Printed in 
. ~ North Dakota ; uise Ralston, Massachusetts ; Colors. It is the foremost authority on curtain 
separate slip cut from THE JOURNAL’S 5 Almer J. Elliot, Vermont; Mrs, E. D. Moffat, fashions and shows the advanced styles at the 
puzzle page. The same article of Pennsylvania; Cora Conklin, Ontario; Alice M. lowest prices. 
. 6 Allan, Nova Scotia ; Lida B. Scovel, New Jersey ; + 
25 words may be used on each differ- Janet Moffat, Ontario; Mrs. Erie Routh Childs, | Keith’s Furniture 
ent slip if you like, or a different Iowa; Maurice Lazarus, Ohio; Margaret Band, Our Catalogue No. 27 F, illustrating 475 pieces of 
Pp y , . } 7 ; 1 c ur Catalogu 27 F, g n t 
article, as you m fit Ontario; Mrs. Frank Ellis, California; Marjorie furniture for the home, will be sent free to any point 
’ y ay see 4 Weller, Ontario; Mrs. E.G. Hall, Alberta; Mary | West or entire South. Sent East only on receipt 
Mail yo it wi B ones eeeeeeeeeeceeeeeesecnnetnecees C. Wood, New York ; J. Courtice, Ontario; Mrs. | of 20c. All our furniture is of the Keith quality — 
Phi y a letter so that it will reach M. Simpson, North Carolina; Mrs. Joseph Evans standard for more thana quarter century. We pay 
hiladelphia not earlier than March 9 Young, New Jersey ; Jessie C. McRae, Ontario; freight and guarantee safe delivery. 
————— Ll Mrs. H. H. Distin, Quebec ; Juanita Howell, New - Furni 
edhe : urniture and 
March 10. wi 1 York; Mrs jeremiah A. Cane, Text; Mery | Robert Keith, cerper Company 


The correct solution of this month’s 
puzzles will be published in the May 
JOURNAL. Owing to lack of space 
the articles cannot be published. We 
cannot undertake to answer any ques- 
tions about the puzzles. 


Some More Puzzles Next Month 





Name 








Kate S. Scofield, Pennsylvania; May L. Lamont, 
Massachusetts; Mrs. J. B. Travis, Oregon; T. B. 
Hoidge, Ontario; John Strevig, Pennsylvania ; 
Lavinia McMillan, Ontario; Stella M. Paddock, 
Oregon; Mabel MacRobert, Ontario; Charles A. 
Shields, Quebec ; Ida M. Kidd, Ontario; Elma W. 
Caldwell, Quebec ; Mary Oathout, lowa; Mrs. A. 
Robertson, Illinois; Mrs. P. S. Dobson, Quebec ; 
Mrs. Edward Whitman, Nova Scotia; Mrs. W. M. 
Gobeille, Ohio; Cora E. Deal, Michigan; Minnie 
May Foster, Ontario; George Kilvert Holland, 
Ontario. 


Dept. 27, Kansas City, Mo. 









30 Days Free 


Send it back if not satisfactory. An 
automatic, self-regulating incubator. 
Big Poultry Book Free. No money 
till satisfied. 


Who 
J.W. MILLER CoO., Box 52, Freeport, Ils. 
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The Convenient Kitchen 


From Suggestions by Journal Readers 


N THESE days, when 

cook and mistress are 

so often the same, 
much thought is given to 
saving time, monev and 
strength in the kitchen 
To the recent prize con 
test for kitchen hints Tui 
JOURNAL readers con 
tributed their best con 
trivances, and ‘ TH! 
JOURNAL’sS Convenient 
Kitchen’? will help many 
to simplify their work. 

A radically modern and 
sanitary kitchen is small, 
well lighted, and with a 
special ventilating win 
dow near the ceiling. 
The walls, ceiling and floor are of cement, all 
corners rounding. The walls may be colored, 
and small rugs on the floor will save tired feet. 
When cleaning this kitchen the stove is cov- 
ered with a rubber hood, a hose is fastened 
to the sink faucet, the room is tlushed, and 
the water flows out through a trap in the 
threshold. Such a kitchen is not within the 
reach of all housewives. A hardwood floor 
is next in choice, but an ordinary softwood 
floor will do nicely, with a coat of boiled 
linseed oil put on twice a year, and if a 
polish is desired 
a coat of floor vat 
nish is added. If 
the walls are of 
lightenamel paint 
they will wash 
readily. 

In cleaning the 
floor the surface is 
sprinkled with a 
watering-can, and 
wiped up with 
\ Satisfactory Towel-Rack a dry mop. If 





actual scrubbing 
is needed backaches will be saved by fasten- 
ing a long handle to the scrubbing-brush. 
In sweeping the floor a strip of wood, two 
inches wide, nailed to the dustpan so that it 
will rest on the floor at the proper angle, will 
lessen stooping. 
A simple, convenient and saving rack for 
brooms and mops is shown in the illustration 
at the top of this column, 


HE modern kitchen has many convenient 

shelves and hooks, and everything is at 
hand where needed. — If there is a wainscoting 
a shelf is built along its top, with hooks be 
neath. It is much handier and more sani 
tary to hang pots, 
pans and uten- 
sils there than 
in a dark cup 
board. 

Drop shelves 
are almost neces 
sary in a small 
kitchen. One of 
THE JOURNAL'S 
readers has three 

one at the sink 
for dishes, one 
near the stove to 
use when taking 
out the baking 
and for raising 
bread, and one 
in the pantry for 
cutting bread 
and cake. Another finds that the marble top 
of an old table or washstand, secured by a 
bracket tothe window-sill, is excellent for cut- 
ting meat, kneading bread, making pastry, etc. 

A kitchen or pantry cupboard with remov- 
able shelves, painted with white enamel 
paint, is a great satisfaction. A high office- 
stool makes it possible to sit when doing 
almost all the kitchen work, even the iron- 
ing, and is a wonderful strength-saver. 


HE picture of a satisfactory towel-rack is 

shown on this page, the upper towels pro- 
jecting beyond the lower ones, and hanging 
clear of each other, all drying rapidly. 


UNIQUE combination sink and table is 

presented in another illustration. This 
stands in the centre of the kitchen, is zine- 
covered, thus allowing hot dishes to be set 
down upon it and saving scrubbing; a towel- 
rack is conveniently placed at one side; 
shelves for dishpan and draining basket are 





A Draining Basket is Indispensable 





below; the knives, forks, spoons, dish-towels 
and dish-cloths are kept in the drawers. By 
this contrivance innumerable steps between 
sink and table are saved. The cost of the 
combination is little more than that of a sep- 
arate table and sink. 





for Brooms and Mops spray nozzle, and 





Combination Sink and Table 


Edited by Anna Browning Doushten 


DRAINING-BASKET, like 

the one illustrated, with a 
galvanized wire spiral inside a 
valvanized wire basket, is in 
dispensable in the labor-saving 
kitchen The dishes are thor 
oughly washed, 
placed in the wire 
rack, rinsed with 
boiling water, and 
in a few minutes 
aredry and shining 
without the use of 
towels. Twenty 
five inches of small 
rubber hose, end 
ny i a Common 


attached to the 

faucet. will be of great assistance 

in dish-washing. A longer hose 

will fill washtubs, 

» boilers and tea 

kettles without 
any lifting. 


HAPPY plan for those 

without city plumbing is 
also shown on this 
page. The upper 
barrel or tank re 
ceives the rain- 
water from the 
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For Those Without 
City Plumbing 


To Dispose of the 
Garbage 


roof, and connects with the 
kitchen faucet; the second barrel 
or barrel-cart connects with the 
drain of the sink, and can be 
wheeled away and emptied, and 
the housewife thus saved the 
endless carrying of water. 

A garbage chute is a similar 
idea, and, as the illustration 
makes clear, the disposal of the 
garbage from the kitchen is ac 
complished with economy of time 
and steps. The chute is large 
enough to be readily cleaned, 
and should be flushed out each day 
with boiling 
soda-water. 


a. STORAGE 
idea is shown in an 
accompanying illustration. 
rhis is formed by a simple 
arrangement of the cold- 
water pipes in ascending 
lavers, with shelves be 
tween for fruit, vegetables 
and cooked foods. The 
ordinary use of water cools 
the pipes. 


jo pid for the dreaded 
washing and ironing. 
A shallow closet, like the 
accompanying picture, is 
a great convenience. The 
ironing-board is fastened with hinges, by 
which it is lowered to its support, and the 
irons, holders, etc., are kept on the small 
shelves, all securely 
shut away from dust 
and dirt. 


N AN illustration 

isshown a wooden 
box on castors and 
with hinged lid, 
fitting under the 
kitchen table, and 
containing every - 
thing necessary for 
the washing. Gen 
erally this is not in 
sight, but it can be 
readily rolled out 





A Cold-Storage Idea 


and used as a bench 
for the tubs. 


FTER a heavy 

snowstorm, or 
in cold weather, a 
clothesline, run on 
two pulleys like a 
belt, is invaluable. 
As shown in the pic- 
ture, the clothes 
may be hung on the 
line without  step- 
ping from the porch. 
This line may be 
extended inside the 
door, making it un- 
necessary to leave 
the kitchen. 





lroning-Board, lrons, etc. 





ERE are some miscellaneous hints which 
were offered by JOURNAL housewives: 

A white oilcloth bib-apron, bound with tape, 
with a pocket across the bottom for clothes 
pins and dustcloths, is useful in the kitchen, 
being readily cleaned with a damp cloth 

A convenient 
cook-book is 
one consisting 
of written pages 
in a loose-leaf 
binder, covered 
with oilcloth. 
These recipes 
are selected 
from various 
sources, and 
arranged al- 
phabetically 
under their dif- 
ferent head- 
ings. New 
recipes are 
easily inserted, 


tL.verything Necessary for the Washing and soiled 


sheets replaced. 

Castors on all heavy kitchen furniture will 
save strength and aid in keeping the kitchen 
clean. 

The wandering ice-pick will stray no more 
if a sheath of tin be bent the desired shape to 
hold it, and tacked to the side of the refrig- 
erator. 

A memorandum slate in the kitchen will 
be of great help to the housekeeper, and also 
three small hook or clip files to receive bills 
and receipts. 

A zinc-topped table, mounted on castors, is 
a great help in setting and clearing the dining 
room table and putting away clean dishes. 


RUSHES are hand-savers. One woman 
has a brush for greasing pans, another 
for cleaning vegetables, a stiff one for scrub 





Ihe Clothes May be Hung Out Without Stepping from the Porch 


bing sieves and graters, a soft one for silver 
polish, a dauber for stove polish, and a push 
brush for hardwood floors. 

Shears are almost necessary in the kitchen, 
especially in dressing chickens. Joints are 
separated by a twisting cut, and the toughest 
skin and muscle 
are cut with ease 
and dispatch. 

Three double 
boilers are made 
out of one seven- 
quart teakettle by 
an economical 
housewife. 
A sailor’s 
coffee-cup, 
holding a pint 
and a half, a 
three-pound 
lard-pail, holding three pints, and a straight 
saucepan, holding one quart, each fit into the 
teakettle, and are used with much satisfaction. 


€% 







Invaluable for Cook-Books 


CABINET, similar 

to the one illus- 
trated, placed above the 
kitchen table, is in- 
valuable for cook-books. 
Che door drops, is 
hooked into position, 
a rack is formed by a 
strip of wood across, 
and a band of elastic 
holds the pages of the 
Hook tor a Jelly-Bag = book open. 





HEN jelly-making time comes a dis- 

carded bird-cage hook placed above a 
shelf, as shown in the illustration, will be 
found an excellent device for suspending the 
bag in which the fruit juice is draining. 


HE filling of lamps is 
one of the disagreeable 
duties of the housekeeper, 
but half the unpleasant- 
ness will disappear if the 
lamp- filling arrangement 
shown on the right is used. 
Thus the thought of all 
housekeepers is tending to 
simplify the housework, 
and to gain time, strength 
and inspiration to rise toa 
higher level of womanhood. 


Easy Way to Fill 
a Lamp 








—* When you 
© Cook with 


“WEAREVER 


“ae 
ALUMINUM 
WARE 


ne 





O hap-hazard results in the 
cooking ; no metallic poison- 
ing from copper, brass or 
plated ware ; no enamel to peel off 


in spots and durn the food just as 
it’s done to a turn. 


Aluminum Ware 


does not corrode nor become rusty. It 
is as near mdestructible as austhing in 
regular daily use can be. 

@ Send 25c and we will forward, carriage 
paid, a t pint sauce pan, made of out 
Wearever Aluminum, for you to try. 

@ It is susceptible of a very high polish, 
and utensils made of this metal in sufficient 
weight to insure the proper degree of 
strength last a life-time. It is no unusual 
thing, nowadays, to see bright, shining 
cooking pans in some kitchens that look 
as if they had been bought the day before, 
but have been in regular daily service eight 
years. The same thing in other wares 
would—well, you know just about how thev 
would \ook if, indeed, they were to be found 
at all about the place. 


@ The idea that A/uminum, being one of 
the mewer metals, is at first costly, has dis- 
suaded many ¢hrifly housewives from con- 
sidering it as practicable in their kitchen 
equipment. But, Aluminum Ware is not 
expensive — not even atthe firstcost. And 
when the length of time it lasts is consid- 
ered—and clean, sanitary ali the time—it is 
by far the cheapest ware one can use in 
cooking. 

@Q Even heat is necessary to perfect cook- 
ery. Aluminum so absorbs aud holds heat 
that it produces even heat, aud hence the 
best results in the cooking 

of foods that contain milk WEAREVER 
and eggs. It regulates the 

temperature of the cookery 

and the ‘temper’ of the 

cook. T.A.C.U. Co. 
@ Don't trust to ‘pot = 


luck,”’ but be suse of your =z 


dinner by using Aluminum TRADE MARK 


Ware—always. 
ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Box H, Pittsburg, Pa. 





en Cabinet. Only a small sum 

required in advance, then $1.50 a 

month for nine months—and you have 

the use of this greatest kitchen conveni- 
ence, while you are paying for it. 


the Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet 


The great step saver—will cut your kitchen work in 
two, make it much lighter, much pleasanter, save 
your strength, time and energy. Don't you think it's 
worth five cents a day for nine months to do away 
with kitchen drudgery for all time? 

Every Hoosier Cabinet made of solid oak. Shipped 
on approval. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, Freight prepaid east of the Mississippi 
and north of Tennessee, and that far to points 
beyond. 

Send for complete details of our easy payment 

plan. Beautiful art catalog ‘ Kitchen System "’ free. 


HOOSIER MFG. CO., 14 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind. 


$120 a Month buys a Hoosier Kitch- 




















40 in 
Wide 
67 in 
High 


Solid 
Oak 


World's Greatest 


Makers of Kitchen Cabinets. 











LIEBIG Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


LIGHTENS THE BILL. In fact, it lightens 
two bills —the kitchen bil! and the bill of fare ; 
greatly reducing the amount of the former, 
and adding brightness, variety and attractive- 
ness to the latter. 


This signature 
in blue is on * 4. a 
every label of 
the genuine: 














The | 
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The McDougall Idea 





consists of doing everything possible to lighten the labors of the housewife, to make it easier for 
her, and to save her innumerable steps and unnecessary work. 


The average woman spends nearly half the day in the kitchen. She is most certainly 
entitled to any convenience that will help her to save time and save her labor. 


McDougall Kitchen Cabinets 


are intended to make the work of the’kitchen easier — and they do it. 
The McDougall idea is to simplify the work by having every needed 
article within instant reach, without the taking of a single step. 


The McDougall Kitchen Cabinet economizes space and has a 
place for all the kitchen utensils —pots, kettles and pans; a place for 
all the food supplies; bins for flour, sugar, coffee, tea and salt; cans 
for spices, pepper, etc.; drawers for knives, forks and spoons; cup- 
boards for dishes ; and a convenient place for every other article needed 
in the conduct of the kitchen. 


Each cabinet has extra large table space, plenty of shelf room and 
cupboard room; drawers for towels and linen; drawers for strainers, 
string, corks, etc.; closets for china and glass, pickles and preserves; 
an adjustable bread-board and a drop table leaf if desired. In fact, 
there is nothing that has to do with the kitchen service for which there 
is not a well-chosen and well-arranged place. 


The bins for flour, sugar, salt,,etc., are adjusted on patent rocking 
hinges, so each bin can be opened by a gentle pressure of the hand, 
without tugging or pulling. There are plate racks and cup hooks in 


the china closet. There are gold lacquered cans for the spices. Every 
drawer slides in and out with no possibility of binding or sticking. 
Each cabinet is dust proof and mice proof; each has solid oak front, 
with handsome golden finish. 

These are some of the features that make the McDougall Cabinets 
entirely different from any kitchen furniture ever built. They embody 
the wisdom and experience of the greatest students and ablest expo- 
nents of advanced domestic science, and were selected for the “ Model 
Kitchen” at the St. Louis Exposition because there is nothing equal to 
them in all the world. 

The McDougall idea includes the maintenance of a competent 
staff of artists, architects and domestic science experts, whose best 
thought and practical experience are embodied in the McDougall 
Kitchen Cabinets. 

The McDougall idea is explained in detail in our handsomely 
illustrated catalogue, which contains many useful and valuable sug- 
gestions for lessening the drudgery of the kitchen, and making it more 
attractive and more convenient. A copy of this catalogue will be 
sent you postpaid on request. 


Ask your dealer for the | Kitchen Cabinets, sold only by reputable dealers. A\ll cabinets bear the name- 


plate “McDougall, Indianapolis.” 


sure and write for catalogue today. 


G. P. McDougall & Son, Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 











HE housekeeper has 

many problems to solve, 

but the food problem is 
the most difficult one of all. 
Each day comes the ques- 
tion: What shall we have to 
eat? 

To answer this question properly the house 
keeper must know how to choose her mate 
rials and how to prepare them. She must 
know how to compose her daily menus so 
that each meal shall contain something near 
the right proportions of the alimentary prin- 
ciples. It is not enough that the food be 
good and abundant, but it must be pleasing 
to the eye and the palate. Change in the 
daily menu is an important consideration. 
Even where the purse is generous and the 
market good the question of variety often 
troubles the housekeeper. 

The woman who has a limited purse, and 
who has not access to good markets, is obliged 
to doa good deal of thinking to keep her table 
supplied with attractive and nutritious food. 
Many of my young housekeepers belong to 
this class, but I hope that there are not 
many who say: “If I had the means to get 
good things I could set a good table, but 
what is the use of trying with the kind of 
things I can afford.’’ Please remember, my 
dear young friends, that a good table does 
not mean a lavish supply of expensive foods, 
but a table where the food is simple, well 
cooked and properly served. The women of 
America excel in the making of cake and 
desserts, but I regret to say that of the pre- 
paring of the simple foods that are required 
for health and efficiency they seem to know 
little. Now I want my young housekeepers 
to make it a rule to consider, first of all, the 
materials that shall enter into the daily 
menu; then, that they should study the sim- 
plest and best methods of preparing these 
materials, so that they may be nutritious, 
digestible and attractive. Begin at once to 
learn what are the important food principles, 
and the underlying principles of cookery 
as applied to them. 








Preparation for Marketing 

be MARKET intelligently and economic- 

ally the housekeeper must know what 
available foods are in the house; and she 
must also take into account the kinds of work 
that are to be done in the kitchen on the days 
when her supplies are to be cooked. Perhaps 
I can make my meaning clearer to you by 
giving an outline of what I do before going 
to market. 

I take my notebook and pencil and inspect 
pantry and refrigerator, examining carefully 
all jeft-overs. I then make a list of things 
that I think it is necessary to purchase. In 
making this list I take into consideration 
the food on hand and how it can be used by 
itself or in combination with some new ma- 
terial. I also take into consideration the 
kinds of work that are to be done in the 
kitchen on the days when these materials are 
to be cooked — as, for example, on washing 
and ironing days there will be a steady 
fire. Washing-day the fire is not so intense 
as on ironing-day, so I select some dish that 
requires long, slow cooking, but, at the same 
time, is easily prepared and does not require 
much supervision. 

For ironing-day the food must still be 
simple, and in its preparation it must not 
produce vapors that may fill the laundered 
clothing with odors of any kind. 

For the sake of economy and variety all 
the left-overs should be used in the prepa- 
ration of little dishes. It will sometimes 
happen that there will be enough of one left- 
over to make a dish by itself—as, for example, 
scalloped meat, fish, potatoes or other vege- 
tables. Then again there may be one or more 
spoonfuls of several kinds of things, and 
these can be so combined as to make a little 
savory dish, or the foundation of a soup. 
With intelligence and care even a tablespoon- 
ful of food need not be wasted. 


Different Methods of Marketing 


OW you shall market depends somewhat 
on the conditions under which you live. 
In the city or town it is possible to visit the 
market and select the provisions yourself, or 
the provision dealer will send some one to 
take your orders. In the country you must 
depend upon the traveling butchers’ and 
grocers’ carts. In any case your first care is 
to choose an honest and intelligent dealer. 
Such a man will help you to a knowledge 
of how to choose your provisions, and if 
you show that you have confidence in him 
he will be interested to help you in your 
little economies. 


How to Market in Town 


O TO the market yourself if possible. 

If you can go early in the morning you 

will find the provisions fresher and a larger 
assortment to choose from than will be the 
case later in the day. Select each article 
yourself, and see that it is put up ready to 
deliver to you. Let the clerk give you a list 
of the articles purchased, with the quantity 
and price of each article. If possible pay 
cash and have the bill receipted. The ad- 
vantage of going to the market yourself is 
that you can see all there is to choose from, 
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and learn the quality and price of each article. 
This will enable you to set a better, more 
varied and economical table than if you 
ordered at the house. In cold weather twice 
a week should be often enough to visit the 
market. On the way from the market order 
your groceries. 


Purchasing from the Traveling Cart 


HEN the market is brought to your door 
in a cart your choice is limited as to 
variety and quality. As a rule, the meat is 
not of so good a quality as in the town 
markets, neither is the price so high. It 
often happens that when the traveling market 
is nearing the end of the route there is little 
left to choose from. If you will plan in ad- 
vance you may be reasonably sure of getting 
something that will be satisfactory. Find 
out what your provision man expects to have 
on his next trip, then engage the things that 
you think you may want. See that he makes 
a memorandum of this. 

In the country there is so little demand 
for calf’s sweetbreads, feet and head that 
many butchers throw them away, but would 
be glad to bring them to a customer fora 
small price. The same is true of the kid- 
neys of most of the animals. Poultry, eggs, 
butter, vegetables and some kinds of fruit 
can always be found in the country. As the 
traveling market comes only once or twice 
a week it will be necessary for you to plan 
your purchases carefully. 

A list of the articles that are wanted should 
be made before the butcher’s or grocer’s visit 
is due. It is wise to purchase the bulk of 
your groceries in quantities if you are near a 
large town. Always keep them in a cool, 
dry place. 


To Select Meat, Fish and Poultry 
BEEF 

r+ beef will be fine-grained and firm; 

the lean will be of a bright red, the fata 
light straw-color; the kidney suet will be 
white, dry and crumbly. Ina prime animal 
fine particles of fat are distributed through the 
muscles, and there is generally a thick layer 
on the sides, back and shoulders. The beef 
from cows or young animals will be a lighter 
red, and the fat will neither be so firm nor 
abundant. While such meat is not so rich in 
flavor as that of a prime ox it is generally 
sweet and tender. 

The beef from old, worn-out animals will 
have the following characteristics: The lean 
will be flabby, coarse and open-grained, and 
often dark, the fat a dark yellow, the suet 
tough, fibrous and oily. Such beef will be 
tough and lack fine flavor. 

The muscles of the animal that are exer- 
cised the most will be the most nutritious 
and have the finest flavor, but they will also 
be the toughest muscles. In a beef animal 
the muscles the least used, and consequently 
the most tender, are the tenderloin and the 
back as far forward as the shoulder. The 
muscles of the legs and the neck are the 
toughest in all grazing animals 

VEAL 

Prime veal, from milk-fed calves, will have 
firm, white fat, and the lean will be fine- 
grained, tender and white with a suggestion 
of pink. Grass-fed calves give a dark, dry, 
lean meat. 

When calves are killed too young the meat 
will be soft, flabby and of a bluish tinge. 


Do not buy it, for it is neither nutritious nor 
healthful. 


MUTTON 


Good mutton will have the lean fine- 
grained, red and juicy. The fat is firm and 
white. 


LAMB 


The young of the sheep are called lambs 
until they are a year old. When from six 
weeks to seven months old they are called 
spring lambs. The lean of lamb should be 
pink and the fat white. Young lamb spoils 
quickly, therefore purchase only what you 
require for immediate use. 


PORK 
The greatest care should be exercised in 
selecting pork, whether salted or fresh. Good 
pork, when fresh, will have the lean pink, and 
the fat clear, firm and white. Pork that has 
a dull appearance and yellowish spots scat- 


“tered through the fat and lean is diseased. 


Do not buy such pork. 


POULTRY 


The tests for good poultry are that the skin 
shall be smooth, the legs smooth, the toes 
pliable, a large amount of meat on the breast, 
and a fair amount of fat on the bird. The end 
of the breastbone should bend easily. If the 
bone will not bend the bird is too old for 
roasting. A fowl a year or more old is better 
and more economical than a young chicken 
for boiling, fricassees, stewing, etc. 


FISH 


Fresh fish will be firm, the gills red, the 
eyes full, the fins firm and erect, and the scales 
bright. In large fish like halibut the flesh 
should be close-grained, firm and white. 
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The Various Cuts of Meat (L 


IFFERENT localities have different 
names for the same cuts of meat. The 
New York mode of cutting and naming is 
more general than any other; therefore, 
these are the cuts and names given here. It 
has seemed to me that it would be especially 
helpful to the beginner if the cuts that are 
adapted to particular modes of cooking could 
be grouped together. The same cuts may 
sometimes be found in two or more groups. 
BEEF 

For Roasting: First, second and third cuts, sirloin 

(1st quality) or porterhouse, hip or thick sirloin, 
first seven ribs. 

Eighth, ninth and tenth ribs, top of 
the round, cross-rib piece. 

All the parts suitable for roasts, but 
cut in slices. 

For Stewing, Braising, Pot- Roast, Potpie, 

a la mode Beef, Hamburg Steaks, etc. : 

Chuck ribs, flank, rump piece, shoul- 
der, cross-rib piece, lower part of 
round, navel piece, brisket piece. 

Leg and shin, round, neck, shoulder, 
flank, etc. 

For Corned Brisket piece, navel piece, rump 
Beef : piece. 

MUTTON 


Loin, ribs, shoulder, leg, saddle (two 
loins), haunch (leg and loin). 

Loin and rib chops, cutlets (slices 
from the leg). 

For Boiling : Leg. 

For Stewing 
and Soups: 


(2d quality) 
For Broiling: 


For Soup: 


For Roasting: 


For Broiling : 


Neck, breast, lower part of leg. 
VEAL 


For Roasting: Loin, neck, breast, shoulder, upper 
part of leg. 


For Broiling: Cutlets from loin, ribs and leg. 


For Pot-Roast, 
Stewing, etc.: Flank, shoulder, lower part of leg. 
LAMB 


For Roasting: When young, hind and fore quarter. 
When older, leg, loin and ribs, 
shoulder, 


For Broiling: Chops from loin and ribs. 
PORK 


For Roasting: Ribs and loin and sometimes the 
shoulder. Nearly all parts of the 
hog are salted and utilized. 


Minor Parts of Animals 


eo every part and organ of the ani- 
mal may be utilized. 


THE LIVER of all animals is eaten, but that 
of the calf is the best. The liver should be 
clear and of smooth texture. Never use any 
that is spotted or streaked. 


KIDNEYS: Healthy kidneys will have a 
clear, bright color. When diseased they will 
be spotted and cloudy. 


HEARTS may be stuffed and cooked slowly, 
either baked, stewed or braised. 


TONGUES are found in the market fresh, 
salted, smoked and dried. The fresh and 
salted should be plump and firm. Tongues 
are nearly always boiled or braised. They 
must be cooked very slowly. 


TRIPE is found in the market cleaned and 
boiled. It should be white, tender and 
plump. 


SWEETBREADS come from the calf and 
lamb. They are the thymus and pancreatic 
glands. They should be white and tender. 
They spoil very quickly and should be used 
at once. 


CALVES’ FEET are used to make jelly and 
also to give body to soups. They should be 
fresh and sweet. 


Pics’ FEET are generally sold in the 
market boiled and pickled. 


The Care of Provisions 


T IS important that the provisions receive 
proper care when they reach the house. 
I have them examined to see if they agree 
with my lists. Then each article is put in 
its proper place. Meats are taken out of the 
wrapping-paper and put on dishes, covered 
and putin acold place. Vegetables and fruit 
are put in acool, dark place. Butter is put 
in a clean, covered jar, kept for this purpose. 
All the dry groceries -are put in glass fruit- 
jars, tin boxes, or stone jars. On account 
of insects I never use wooden boxes for 
groceries. 


A Check to Extravagance 


HE credit system leads to many kinds of 
extravagances. One does not realize 
how much one is spending when the articles 
purchased are charged. There is often sur- 
prise and consternation at the size of the bill 
when it is presented. Every woman should 
have a weekly or monthly allowance for her 
household expenses, and also an allowance 
for her personal expenses. 

Many men, who are otherwise kind and 
considerate in their family relations, are both 
blind. and cruel when it comes to money 
matters. They will not trust their wives 
with ten dollars at atime. No man should 
subject his wife to the humiliation of having 
to ask for the money necessary to pay house- 
hold and personal expenses. If she is the 
right kind of wife she has as much right to 
the income as has the husband. Her work 
is just as necessary as is his. 


NOTE--In the next (the April) issue of The Journal 
Miss Parloa will have a particularly helpful article telling 
all about the laundry — how she manages her own laundry- 
work, etc. 
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Aaintiest 
last, to 


make the 
end most sweet. 


Mac LARENS 


Imperial Cheese 


adds the final touch of enjoyment to 
the simplest meal or the finest ban- 
quet. No other cheese to compare 
with it—it has a delightful individu- 
ality of its own. 

Sold in opal jars at all grocers; 
prices from to cents up. Never be- 
comes hard or dry. 


A, F, MacLAREN 
IMPERIAL CHEESE CoO., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Can. 
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McCray Refrigerators x 


PORCELAIN TILE, OPAL GLASS OR WOOD LINED 
All sizes, for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, 
Grocers, Markets, Florists, Etc. 

Endorsed by physicians, hospitals and prominent people. 


The McCray Patent System 
of Refrigeration insures perfect circulation of pure cold air, 
a Salt or matches keep perfectly dry in a 
McCray Refrigerator, the most severe test possible. 


Zinc Lined Refrigerators Cause Disease 


That stale smell about a refrigerator is a danger signal. 
The zinc is corroding and the oxide poisoning milk and food. 
McCray Refrigerators are lined throughout with Porcelain 
Tile or Odorless Wood (no gine is used). They are Dry, 
Clean and Hygienic, of superior construction, are un 
for economy of ice, and can be iced from outside of house. 
refrigerator is guaranteed. 


McCray Refrigerators are also Built to Order 
Catalogues and Estimates Free 


Catalogue No. 80 for residences; No. 46 for hotels, restau- 

rants, clubs, pul lic institutions, etc.; No. 57 for meat markets; 

No. 64 for grocers; No. 70 for florists. 

McCray Refrigerator Co., 413 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Chicago, 55 Wabash Ave. Columbia, S. C., 

New York, 341 Broadway. _ Hotel Jerome Bidg. 

Boston, 52 Commercial St. Washington, D. C., 

St. Louis, 404 N. 3d St. 620 F St., N. W. 

Columbus, O., 356 N. HighSt. Pittsburg, 308 Fourth Ave. 

Philadelphia, 1217Chestnut St. San Francisco, 122 Market St. 

Cincinnati, 326 Main St. Minneapolis, 422 So. Third St. 

Detroit, 305 Woodward Ave. Louisville, 421 W. Market St. 



















Address main office unless you reside in one of the above cities. j 





Electric Pocket Lamp 


A necessity. Nota toy. Throws a 
strong light 50 ft. or more. Indis- 
pensable to HOUSEKEEPERS, mer- 
chants, farmers, mechanics, en- 
- gineers, autoists, firemen and police- 
) men, where darkness means danger. Ab- 
solutely safe. Children can handleit. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00. Will 
last four times as long as the smaller lamps 
selling for $1.00. Booklet Electric Novelties 
Free. Dealers write at once. Dept. B 


EASTERN CARBON WORKS, Jersey City, N. J. 


The ORMAS etree: 


Low price. Guaranteed. Easy to run 
Self-regulating. Gives large hatches. 


BANTA MFG. CO. LIGONIER, INDIANA Free 
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The 


| CORSET 
j,MASTERPIEC 


KAB CORSET in every way is a 


Corset Masterpiece. 

In construction, materials and workman- 
ship combined with the latest creations it 
stands above them all. 

Every feature that pertains to comfort, such 
as gracefulness of figure and perfection of fit, is 
given special attention to assure absolute en- 
joyment when wearing a KABO Corset. 

KABO Corsets on account of their great 
superiority received at St. Louis World’s Fair, 


GRAND PRIZE 
HIGHEST AWARD 


KABO Corsets have no brass eyelets. 
The KABO Corset is made in many styles, 
including an extensive, assortment in newest 


ideas, such as Dip Hip, Straight Front and 
TAPERING WAIST Models. 


Ask your dealer for KABO Corsets and if 
you do not receive them write to us and we will 
see that you are supplied. Price $1.00 to $3.50. 


FREE To any lady who sends us the 


front of a corset box showing 

style of Kabo purchased and 2 
cents for postage, we will send free a set of 
Kabo Ribbon and Tape Needles, which are 
particularly desirable as they enable a lady 
to pull the ribbon through the beading with- 
out crushing instead of using a hairpin or 
fingers. 





CATALOG SENT ON REQUEST 











KABO CORSET CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
200 Monroe Street 388 Broadway: 











‘* With the Dash and the 
Snap of MARCH’’ 


i. 4 A Toa 
Grace and Beauty, Style and Gi ; 4h : Ah (titty 
Quality, Art and honest work- ' ae : i Oe oy / 0% 4 
manship are combined in the 


AM ERICAN eee ®| Your home can be made thoroughly " distinctive," 
LADY SHOE = no matter how much or how little you spend on its 


: , % 9 decoration. 
Clothe your feet in a pair. 


They conform to the foot with te gq The Booklet tells you how. 
a glove-like snugness and re- 


apt be | @ The ideas suggested are all practical, as well as 
tain their comfort. : p: 


artistic. 
Made by the “Largest Shoe House , ; 
a Te Pane”, wae pentane a) © There are many reasons for using 
care and elegant materials insure for 
each pair of shoes — Perfection. 


4 ’ > 
More than 15,000 dealers already ; ’ sie. ALFRED PEATS 
supplied to meet the demand for them. , \ 
. $ . “ *° 
them on the nent Noeactiie PRIZE” WALL PAPER 
ime you make a . : 
shoe purchase. y to carry out the suggestions. 
oes Te eh My 6 @ Let our Local Agent call and show you samples. 
a oe Ate «6@) Send 2c stamp---today---and ask for Booklet No. 50. 
Sod Shoss. Sout Roe =o Address nearest office. 
ree. Fast Col- é 
fori Eyes. Se ALFRED PEATS COMPANY 
e .: NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
We want Paper Hangers and Decorators to act.as Agents. 
Write for our Proposition---it is new and profitable. 
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The Hygiene of Clothing Infants 


and Young Children 
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The Young Mother and Her Child 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 
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N SELECTING clothing for young chil- 
dren several points must be invariably 
kept in mind. These are comfort, 

simplicity, and a _ certain degree of 
warmth over the abdomen and _ chest. 
Clothing to be comfortable must be neither 
too tight nor too loose; for example, take a 
baby’s band; if put on too tight it com- 
presses the stomach and abdomen, very often 
causing vomiting, and pushing all the ab- 
dominal organs out of place, thus ruining 
the child’s shape in later life. On the 
other hand, if it is too loose it slips away up 
over the child’s chest, leaving the abdomen 
unprotected, or else down around the thighs 
and legs, a mass of uncomfortable wrinkles 
resulting in either case, and pressing into the 
tender flesh of the poor baby. Therefore, 
make the bands of baby’s clothing just snug. 
Both the flannel band and the band of the 
flannel skirt should be basted on the left 
side, never pinned, as the pins may become 
unfastened and cause great injury. This 
flannel band should be worn until the third 
month, when it may be replaced by the 
ribbed knit one with shoulder-straps, which 
should be kept on until the third year. 


Woolen Undergarments are Best 

S CHILDREN are active they become over- 
heated very easily and perspire freely, 
when the least draught will chill them. It is 
essential to have the clothing worn next to 
the skin of some material which will absorb 
this moisture; linen, cotton and silk will not 
do this, but woolen will; hence the child 
should wear woolen garments next his skin 
both in winterand summer. In cold weather 
a medium-weight shirt, band and petticoat 
should be worn, and in summer the very 
lightest weight wool that can be found, or if 
none sufficiently thin can be obtained a mix- 
ture of silk and wool or cotton and wool may 
be used, but there must be some wool in the 
little garments at all times. The bands of 
the flannel skirts may be made of flannel in 
winter and cambric in summer, and when 
the child is in short clothes a Canton flannel 
waist, on to which the other garments may 
button, should be worn during cold weather 

and a thin muslin waist in summer. 

Except on dress occasions a baby in long 
dresses does not need a white or muslin pet- 
ticoat. He should simply wear the band, 
shirt, diaper, long stockings, bootees, flannel 
skirt, white dress, and on very cold daysa 
flannel jacket. 

The material for the little dresses should 
be fine and dainty. Dimity and nainsook 
are perhaps the best to choose, and the 
dresses should be from thirty-two to thirty- 
six inches long. Very long clothes are only 
an extra weight for the baby to carrv. The 
pattern which I prefer for these little dresses, 
both for the long and short clothes, is that 
which simply has the material gathered into 
a band at the neck, and a very little narrow 
lace or fine embroidery at the neck and 
sleeves. The bottom of the skirt may have 
a few fine tucks or feather-stitching just 
above the deep hem. 


Children Should Not Go Barefooted 
ECENTLY there has been a fad of allowing 
babies and young children to go with their 
legs and feet entirely bare, and it is one in 
which I would not advise mothers to in- 
dulge. Long woolen stockings pinned to the 
diaper should be worn in winter, and cotton 
ones in summer. Until the child is in short 
clothes he should wear bootees over the 
stockings, then moccasins may be substi- 
tuted until he stands on his feet, when soft 
leather or kid shoes may be worn instead. 
If there is any tendency to weak ankles 
shoes with whalebone or stiffening in the 
sides are excellent. All shoes worn by chil- 
dren, both large and small, should be without 
heels, and have a broad, flat sole. When 
garters are worn they should be of the kind 
that button on to the waist. f 
Do not use a linen diaper; it is cold and 
does not absorb the moisture as well as one 
made of cotton bird’s-eye or Canton flannel. 
When a child is eighteen or twenty months 
old he may usually wear little drawers of 
Canton flannel that button up on the outside 
of the leg and are almost as easy to wash 
as diapers. By the time the baby is two 
years old he may generally be trusted to 
make his wants known in some way and 
flannel drawers put on him. 


What Should be Worn at Nisht 


T NIGHT a baby in long clothes should 
wear in winter a shirt, band, flannel skirt 
and flannel nightdress; in summer the night- 
dress may be of outing flannel or even of 
cotton in very hot weather, and the flannel 
skirt may be left off on very hot nights. A 
baby in short clothes should wear the same 
as one in long clothes except the flannel skirt, 
which is not necessary. 
Of all the various patterns for flannel 
nightdresses I prefer that which has an 
extra long flap in the back intended to fold 
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up and button on to the front hem at the 
bottom of the skirt. It is cut sufficiently wide 
to allow the baby room enough to move his 
feet inside the nightdress, and at the same 
time makes it impossible for him to kick out 
his feet and expose them to the cold night 
air. As soon as the child may be trusted 
to go all night without wetting his clothing 
the nightdress should be given up and night- 
drawers substituted instead. In winter it is 
a good plan to make the night-drawers with 
feet and either of flannel or Canton flannel, 
while in summer the thinnest cambric should 
be used. Even little girls should wear these 
night-drawers until they are seven or eight 
years old, at least. 


Proper Outdoor Garments for Children 


Nt as to the baby’s outdoor garments. 
In winter, lightness of weight as well as 
warmth should be considered, hence lamb’s- 
wool makes an excellent interlining for the 
little coat, which may be of any soft ma- 
terial the mother may prefer. If one cannot 
afford lamb’s-wool then use all-wool flannel. 
Always remember that one woolen garment 
is warmer than several cotton ones. If the 
coat is made fairly large it may often be 
used when the baby goes into short clothes 
and so save a lot of expense. In summer 
coats made of white piqué are about as 
pretty as anything, and also as serviceable, 
for they wash so well, and this property is 
always of great value where young children’s 
clothes are concerned, 

The head covering for a young child in 
winter should also be warm but light, and 
something that will completely cover the 
ears. For this reason a little cap or bonnet 
is to be preferred to a hat, and these may be 
worn by boys and girls alike, until the child 
is at least two years old. The bonnet may 
be made of silk, wool or some cotton material, 
but unless it is of wool there should be a 
lining of flannel or quilted wool. When the 
child is old enough to wear a hat an Angora 
wool ‘* Tam o’Shanter’’ that may be pulled 
down over the ears is excellent, or if the 
mother prefers a hat tie it on with broad 
ribbons having a piece of flannel sewed on 
the inner side of the part that comes over the 


ears, or else let the child wear earlaps or 
large ribbon rosettes lined with flannel. 


Young children are very subject to earache, 
and much trouble would be saved if the ears 
were carefully protected from cold in winter. 
In summer it is as important to keep the 
head cool as it is to keep it warm in 
winter, so do not use sun-bonnets, which 
shut off all the air, but choose a thin muslin 
cap or light hat instead, and on very warm 
days the child may even be allowed to go 
with his head bare if he is well protected 
from the sun or glare of white light by 
means of his carriage parasol. Older chil- 
dren should wear large shade hats of light 
straw, for a child’s skin is very tender and 
sunburn is often quite painful. 


Do Not Let the Baby Wear a Veil 

EILS are a great nuisance to a young 

child; they get wet and cold and often 
chafe the little chin, doing in the end more 
harm than good. I never advise their use, 
but when the day is really bitter-cold and 
windy (the sort of weather when most mothers 
put veils on their children) I consider that it 
is better to let the baby take his fresh air in 
the nursery rather than have him annoyed 
by a cold, wet veil outdoors. 

Until the baby is in short clothes leggins 
are not really necessary when he is outdoors 
in his carriage, for a small shawl or blanket 
may be wrapped around his legs and feet 
under the carriage robe instead. When the 
long clothes are given up worsted leggins 
with feet, and that tie around the child’s 
waist, are advisable; and when the child is 
old enough to walk in the street woolen 
leggins that button up on the outside of the 
leg, reaching well above the knees, should 
always be worn in cold weather. 

Rubbers are necessary when the pavements 
are in the least damp or very cold. 

Woolen mittens are another very important 
article of the baby’s winter wardrobe. They 
should be long enough to come well up over 
the wrists. 

Besides these really necessary articles of 
the child’s outfit the following accessories 
will be found of great use: 


Little sacques of flannel in winter and piqué in 
summer. 

Flannel or blanket wrappers to be put on aftera 
bath or before dressing in the morning or at nap- 
time, 

Creeping aprons or trousers. 

Aprons, overalls or jumpers. 

Drooling bibs and table bibs, which may have a lin- 
ing of some waterproof material, bound at the neck 
with tape, to be worn under the regular bib. 

Knit or crocheted bedroom slippers. The child 
should never be permitted to run about barefoot. 


Questions and Answers About Last Month’s 
Article: Baths and How to Give Them 


Mrs. H. J. K. writes: ‘‘ Please tell me whya 
sponge should not be used forababy. I have 
always used a small, soft sponge for my baby.”’ 

It is absolutely impossible to keep a sponge 
really clean unless you boil it very frequently, 
and this ruins the sponge. It is simply a 
nest for all the cast-off skin and waste mate- 
rial from the child’s body. Cheesecloth 
washcloths are very soft and can be kept 
absolutely clean by boiling them for a second 
after the daily bath and without any injury to 
them. 


A SUBSCRIBER asks if it is not weakening 
to give a baby a daily hot bath. 

Yes, if the bath is hot it may be weakening ; 
but a warm bath, ninety-eight to one hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit, such as I described in 
the February JOURNAL, is not weakening at 
all unless the child is a sick one. 


AN ANXIOUS MOTHER inquires whether it 
is a good plan to rub a child with alcohol 
after his daily bath. 

No, it is not; the alcohol evaporates 
quickly and is apt to chill the little body, 
thus lowering the temperature unnecessarily. 
Alcohol may be used in warm water as a 
sponge bath, as I have already described. 


Mrs. P. J. T. wishes to know how she may 
tell whether the water is of the right tempera- 
ture when she has no bath thermometer. 

The water may be tested with the tip of 
the elbow; if it feels just lukewarm to this 
point it is the correct temperature for the 
baby’s daily tub bath. The hand should 
never be used as a test because the skin 
on it is apt to be somewhat thickened and 
hence is not so sensitive as the baby’s delicate 
skin. 


A BosTON MOTHER inquires whether a 
regular crash bath-towel is the correct thing to 
use for the baby’s bath. 

A crash towel is apt to be a little too harsh 
fora baby’s delicate skin. Cotton bird’s-eye 
diapering that has been washed and smoothly 
ironed several times makes about the best 
towel for a young baby’s use. The widest 
width of goods that comes should be selected 
and the towel made long enough to reach 
almost to the bottom of the mother’s skirt 
when it is pinned to her waist. It will then 
be the proper size to roll the baby up in 
when he comes out of his tub. 


Mrs. I. L. G. says: ‘*‘ Can you not give me a 
good recipe for a dusting powder to use on the 
neck and groin after baby’s bath?”’ 

Take one cupful of powdered cornstarch, 
one cupful of pure talcum powder and two 
tablespoonfuls of boric acid powder; mix 
these all very thoroughly together so that no 
lumps can be felt. It is better to use this or 
any other powder in a shaker than to use a 
box and powder-puff, as it can be kept cleaner. 
Only a very little should be dusted on the 
neck, groins and under the arms after the 
bath, and on the buttocks after the child has 
been changed. 


Mrs. H. K. M. writes: “‘ My little three- 
year-old girl screamed so when we took her in 
bathing last summer that we were obliged to 
give up her ocean baths, although we had gone 
to the seashore especially for her benefit. We 
expect to go next summer, and I would like to 
know if it will be right for me to force the child 
to go in bathing even if she is afraid.” 

No, in such a case I would not advise 
forcing. The first time you goin do not coax 
and urge her to come into the water, but go 
in yourself and let her see what a good time 
you are having; then take it as quite a 
matter of course that she shall like to join 
you; do not pay much attention to her, but 
let her come in as far as she will; wet the 
top of her head gently and then have her sit 
down in the water and dig ‘‘ wells.’’ She 
will soon grow so much interested that she 
will get over her fright of the water. 
Children are often terrified by being carried 
out beyond their depth by some older person 
and ducked under the water. This is really 
cruel treatment for a timid child, and should 
never be indulged in. 


Mrs. NATHAN T. writes: ‘‘ Now that my 
little boy is three years old is it necessary to 
wash his hair every night when he takes his 
bath? The hair is quite thick and long and 
takes some time to dry, which keeps him up 
later than I like to have him.” 


The best plan would be to wash the child’s 
head and scalp twice a week during the day. 
A little while before he takes his nap would 
perhaps be the best time, as he ought not to 
go outdoors for two or three hours afterward. 


TO DOCTOR COOLIDGE’S READERS 


Doctor Coolidge will, at all times, be glad to answer the 
questions of Journal mothers on this page. Where an 
answer is desired by mail a stamped and addressed envel- 
ope must be inclosed. 























T IS the mother’s simple duty to 
nurse her child for the first five or | 
six months — even longer if she ° 
can. But as the sixth month ap- 
freasiee the baby’s weight should 4 
e watched with greatest care. If +4 
the child does not gain at least a 4 
pound each month, it is a signthat “4 
y) the growing appetite has greater 3 
needs than the mother's milk can ‘j 
supply. ‘ ‘ 
It is at thistime that NESTLE’S j 
FOOD is of the greatest value. Be- 
ginning with one meal of NESTLE’S 
FOOD a day, and then increasing, 
the growing needs of the child are 
met, and his development is not re- 
'° tarded. In this way the baby is 
gradually weaned without any ab- 
4 rupt change. 
- Write us at once for a Free Trial 
: Package of NESTLE S FOOD and our 
is “*Book for Mothers,’’ which contains 
*  waluable suggestions on the care and feed- 





ing of infants. ‘3 
es If perplexing questions arise with °'3 
reference to yourchild’sdiet,weurge °*4 
your writing to our Department of' «4 
Advice to Mothers for free counsel. © 3 


HENRI NESTLE 
73 Warren St... New York 
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Thirteen Months 


and 


NEVER 
SICK 





-“ESKAY’S 
little child. 
The testimony of Mothers to the good 
that ‘‘ESKAY’S FOOD”’ has done and the 
thousands of precious lives it has saved 
_are the “‘highest awards’’ we can desire 
~ and are most satisfactory to us, and con- 
“vincing to all who need a food for infants. 


FREE our splendid book ‘‘ How to 


care for the baby ’’ and a generous 
sample 0 


** ESKAY’S FOOD.’ 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
.._ 429 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. _—.. 
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Save $5 to $25 
purchasing Glascock 
Baby -jumper 


Rocking Chair and Go-cart, 
Bed and High-chair combined. A perfect 
outfit. Five pieces. The merits of Glas- 
cock's Jumperand combinations are known 
all over the world. Automatic Go-cart 
attachment fitted with rubber-tired 
wheels. Finished 
with snap and 
style. Very 
strong; may 
be used for 
years. 
Physicians endorse Glascock’s —the 
standard. 


One letter of thousands. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1904. 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 
GENTLEMEN—I purchased one of 
your Baby-jumpers with the Go-cart 
attachment. You should have seen the 
baby when we put her in it. She was 
all smiles. In a few minutes she was 
asleep. She wants to be in it most all 
the time. A mother could not make a 
better investment. It is the finest thing 
out. It beats the high-priced baby 
carriages and Go-carts. 
Yours truly, MRS. JOHN SCHOLL. 
30 days trial FREE. Buy of your dealer, if possible, or write us. 
Write for ‘ The Twentieth Century Baby " by Ellen D. Wade, 
this book M.D. An up-to-date manual for mothers. Sent 
-day. free with a catalogue of Glascock’s Baby-Jumper. 
Giascock Bros. MFG. Co., Box 306, Muncie, Ind. 
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THE 








BACKBONE 
OF A MICHTY NATION 


is good food—food for brain, food for 


brawn, food that is strengthening, that dives 








energy and courage. Without a proper 
appreciation of this great fundamental truth 


no nation can rise to greatness. 


As an article of food soda crackers are 





being used more and more every day, as 1s 


attested by the sale of over 300,000,000 
packages of Uneeda Biscuit, which have 





come to be recognized as the most perfect 





soda cracker the world has ever known. 


And so Uneeda Biscuit will soon be 
on every table at every meal, diving life, 
health, and strength, to the American 


people, thus in very truth becoming the 
backbone of the nation. 











NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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(UNIVERSAL 


BREAD 
MAKER 


mixes and kneads 
. bread thoroughly 
\\ in Three Minutes. 


\. The hands do 
not touch the 





























Simple, Easy, Sanitary-—does away with hand 
kneading and makes Better Bread. 


Awarded GOLD MEDAL 
St. Louis Exposition 1904. 








Price at All Hardware Stores $2.00 Each. 





Booklet A Free—To any lady sending 
in the names of two friends who should 
have a Bread Maker we send one set 
Measuring Spoons Free, 





Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 





BURNHAM+»»MORRILL CO’S| 


SCARBOROBEACH 








A~ - %& em F 
DELICIOUS Be 4 OTHER 
FOOD — CHOWDER 


MAP" of wholesome and delicious ingredients. This chowder 
is different from all others for it stands the test and a com- 
parison proves its superiority. Served on Pullman Buffet Cars. 
Grocers sellit. If you can't get it, send your dealer's name. A 
sample can sent postpaid, 10 cts. Booklet sent free on request 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 8 Franklin St., Portland, Me. 








“A KALAMAZOO 


Direct to You”’ 


m@ We will send you direct from 
; our factory, freight prepaid, 
, any Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range ona 


360 Days 
Approval 
} Test 


If you are not perfectly 
satisfied in every way, re- 
turn it at ourexpense. We 
save you from 20% to 40, 
because we give you 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 


cutting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen’s 
and agents’ profits. We are the only stové manu- 
facturers in the world who sell their entire product 
direct to the user. We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bond. 


Send Postal for Catalog No. 306 


describing full line of ranges, cook stoves 
and heaters of all kin«s. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
We fit all our ranges and cook stoves 
withour patent oven thermometer, which 
makes baking easy. 





















How to Cook the Cheaper 
Cuts of Meat 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 
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HE difference 

in prices of 

meat does not 

in any way mean a 

difference in food 
value. 

In dividing an 


animal weighing 





into a white or 
cream sauce, sub- 
stitute half a pint 
of milk; into an 
English drawn- 
butter sauce, use 
half a pint of boil- 
ing water; into a 








eight hundred 
pounds we really find very little so-called expensive 
meat. The tough meat, as we express it, is in far 
greater proportion. The tenderloin, situated imme- 
diately underneath the backbone and protected on 
the other side by the kidney fat, is tender by virtue 
of its position. The muscles are soft because they 
have not been exercised; the meat is tender, but 
it lacks the flavor of a sirloin steak. Both the 
shoulder and the leg. carrying the weight of the 
animal, are developed, hence we have a muscular 
meat. ‘The ribs and the loin, less muscular, are 
more tender. There is little difference in the 
chemical composition of these cuts. The ribs may 
contain more fat than the round, and the round a 
little more nitrogen than the ribs. 
difference is in the palatability. 
Tough meats, carefully cooked, seem to have the 
greater flavor. Tender meats may be cooked ina 
so-called dry heat, roasting, baking or broiling. 
The tougher ones must be either chopped before 
they are cooked, or cooked in a moist heat, like stew- 
ing, boiling or braising. The round of beef may 
be cooked in dry heat, either broiled or pan-broiled, 
but it must be served immediately; a five-minute 
wait will make it tough and uneatable. The best 
of the cheap cuts are the round, the fleshy part of 
the shoulder, the flank steak and the butt of the 
sirloin. Among the most palatable dishes made 
from the cheaper cuts are beef a la mode, a browned 
stew with dumplings, a_ pot-roast, rolled fiank, 
grenadines, beef olives, roulettes, goulash, Hamburg 
steaks, Salisbury steaks and smothered beef. The 
left-overs from such dishes as beef a la mode and 
pot-roast may be made into minced beef on toast, 
croquettes with tomato sauce, boudins with sauce 
Béchamel, bobotee and baked hash. 


ox 


“HE cheaper cuts of mutton are not so many nor 
so good as those of beef. ‘The shoulder, how- 
ever, is perhaps the choice part of the mutton 
and is always cheap. It may be roasted, boned, 
stuffed and baked; or, best of all, boiled and served 
with caper sauce. English drawn butter and cream 
sauce are appropriate accompaniments to broiled 
mutton. If one cannot purchase capers, nasturtiums 
will answer very nicely. 


The greatest 


The ribs, loin and leg of mutton are never called 
inferior pieces. We must take the necks and 
breasts. These are only niceinstews. Among the 
best of these dishes are pilaff, Irish stew, browned 
stew with dumplings, and mutton en casserole. 
The leg, I presume, might be called a cheap cut, but 
it is very expensive when compared to the neck. 

Left-over mutton may be made into a variety of 
dishes that are both sightly and palatable. Among 
the best are Chinese hash, cecils with sauce 
Béchamel, and klopps —a mixture of breadcrumbs, 
cold chopped mutton and white of egg made into 
balls and dropped into boiling water; these are nice 
served with cream or oyster sauce. Cold mutton is 
also nice simply reheated in brown sauce and 
served in a border of boiled rice. 

The cheaper pieces of veal correspond very nearly 
to those of mutton. While it is the young of beef 
it is not divided in the same way. 

No matter from what animal the tougher cuts are 
taken they must always be cooked slowly in moist 
heat for a long time. This fact always brings to 
mind a question, ‘* Are these cheaper pieces, even 
at a very small cost, desirable where the cost of fuel 
and time must be considered ?’’ Personally I have 
proven that they are, but one must have a greater 
knowledge of cooking to make them palatable than 
is required for either a sirloir or arib. A slow fire 
with low temperature softens the fibre more quickly 
than the intense heat. If one uses gas the simmer- 
ing burner is all-sufficient. It will only cost, per- 
haps, three cents to cook meat for a family of 
twelve. Where coal is used, after the meat reaches 
the boiling point and is boiled for about five min- 
utes, just long enough to sear the outside, push 
it back, where it will simply bubble at a tem- 
perature of about 180° Fahrenheit for one hour 
and a half. Where time and fuel must be consid- 
ered such dishes as chopped beef cakes, Hamburg 
steaks or the original Salisbury steaks are to be 
chosen; and such left-overs as minces, creamed 
hashes and bits heated in brown sauce. 


ox 


ANY of the dishes here mentioned are counted 

as elaborate —for instance, beef 4 la mode; it 
is always made, however, from a cheap cut; the 
principal expense attached to the dish is the time of 
cooking. 

Warmed-over and cheap dishes are greatly im- 
proved by a nice sauce. In fact, a delicate sauce 
covers in these dishes a multitude of: sins. A 
rounding tablespoonful of butter, which means one 
ounce; a rounding tablespoonful of flour, which 
means half an ounce, rubbed together and added to 
half a pint of liquid, stirred until boiling, makes 
asauce. Half a pound of finely-chopped mutton 
may be reheated in tomato sauce and served on 
toast. Rub the butter and flour together and add 
half a pint of strained tomato; season it, of 
course, with salt, pepper and, if you like, a little 
onion. To convert this recipe into a brown sauce 

| use half a pint of stock in place of the tomato; 


sauce Hollandaise, 
which is exceedingly nice for warmed-over fish, use 
half a pint of boiling water, the yolks of two eggs 
and the juice of half a lemon. 

Red meats are best warmed over in brown sauces. 
Mutton is excellent either in white or tomato sauce. 
Left-over white meats, as chicken, turkey or veal, 
are more sightly in white or yellow sauces, although 
a tomato sauce is very palatable and harmonious 
with veal. 


Brown Stew with Dumplings 


HE object in cooking meat is to make it tender, 

to retain its flavor and nourishment. To-do 
this the outside must be heated quickly to coagulate 
the albumin which holds and retains the juices. 
Meat boiled in water, unless cooked by an artist, is 
as a rule dry and tasteless, which is due to rapid 
cooking. Water boils under ordinary atmospheric 
pressure at 212° Fahrenheit. It is not any hotter 
when it boils rapidly than when it just boils, but 
the temperature is too high to make the meat tender. 
The fibre is toughened rather than softened. 

A ragout and brown stew are rich in flavor because 
they are cooked in a rich sauce instead of plain 
water. They are not any more expensive, but 
require greater care. Cut two pounds of the round 
of beef into cubes of one inch; put half a cupful of 
chopped suet into a saucepan; when the fat is ren- 
dered out remove the crackling, throw the meat into 
the hot fat, shake it over a hot fire until thoroughly 
browned; then draw it to one side; add two round- 
ing tablespoonfuls of flour, mix, and then add one 
quart of stock or water; stir until boiling; add one 
level teaspoonful of salt, a slice of onion, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper; cover and cook slowly for one 
hour anda half. Ten minutes before the stew is 
done put half a pint of flour into a bowl, add halt 
a teaspoonful of salt and a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder; sift, and add sutticient milk just to 
moisten. Drop by spoonfuls on top of the stew; 
cover and cook for ten minutes, without lifting the 
lid. Dish the dumplings around the edge of the 
platter, fill the stew into the centre, and serve. 


Grenadines 


UT a flank or round steak into pieces two 
inches square. Put them in a baking-pan, 
dust thickly with chopped onion, parsley and 
chopped celery. Rub together two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and two of flour; add a pint of s.rained 
tomato, stir until boiling ; add a teaspoontul of 
salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and pour it over the 
beef. Bake in a very hot oven for thirty minutes. 


Beef Olives 


¢ +s a very thin flank or round steak into strips 
two inches wide and four inches long. Add to 
one cupful of breadcrumbs a teaspoonful of salt, a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, a tablespoonful 
of chopped onions, a sa]tspoonful of pepper and a 
tablespoonful of melted butter. Spread this over 
the strips of beef, roll and tie them tightly. Brown 
them in suet, and make a sauce precisely the same 
as for a brown stew. Cook them slowly for one 
hour and a half. 


Roulettes 


UT beef into strips, the same as for beef olives. 
Cover each strip thickly with chopped red 
pepper; roll and finish precisely the same as beef 
olives. Remove the strings, dish, and serve with 
them macaroni with tomato sauce. 


Salisbury Steak with Onion Sauce 


UT two pounds of tough meat twice through a 

meat-chopper; add a level teaspoonful of salt 
and a saltspoonful of pepper. Form this into one 
large round steak, one inch thick, broil slowly for 
ten minutes, turning it once or twice. Have ready 
one large Spanish onion, cut into slices and boiled 
in salted water until tender. Drain, saving the 
water. Press the onion through a sieve, and add to 
it half a pint of the water in which it was boiled. 
Add a teaspoonful of browning or kitchen bouquet, 
and one tablespoonful of butter and one of flour 
rubbed together. Stir until boiling and strain it 
over the steak. 


Bobotee 


HIS may be made from any cold left-over meats. 

Chop sufficient cold cooked meat to make one 
pint; add half a cupful of breadcrumbs, twenty-four 
aimonds blanched and chopped fine, a teaspoonful 
of curry powder, a teaspoonful of salt, four table- 
spoonfuls of stock, two eggs well beaten. Butter a 
pie-dish, pour over a tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
turn in the bobotee, and bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour. 


Chicken Mince 


HOP sufficient cold cooked chicken to make a 
pint. Rub together one rounding tablespoon- 
ful of butter and one of flour. Add half a pint of 
milk, stir until boiling, add a teaspoonful of salt 
and a saltspoonful of pepper. Add the chicken, 
cover the saucepan and stand it over hot water. 
When hot serve on squares of toasted bread. 
This may be converted into quite a sightly dish | 
by adding half a can of chopped mushrooms and 
capping the top of each mince with a poached egg. 
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Good to the Last Drop 


We are so certain it will please you that we offer a 


Sample Can Free 


SEE COUPON 


(Possibly your nearest grocer handles it now) 


Barrington Hall is a rich, well-matured, well-blended 
Mocha and Java prepared for the coffee pot by an en- 


tirely new process. It is cut into fine particles of uni- 
form size and is freed from the dust and bitter tannin- 
bearing chaff—the only injurious property in coffee — 
always found in coffee ground the old way. 


Send for Free Booklet 
** The Secret of Good Coffee’’ 


It explains why no other coffee can equal Barring- 
ton Hall in flavor, and why it can be used without ill 
effect by those who find ordinary coffee injures them. 
One pound of Barrington Hall (steel-cut) will make 20 
cups more of perfect, full-strength coffee than the same 
or any other brand ground the old way. 


A Delicious Coffee 
Not a Tasteless Substitute 


CAUTION: Baker’s Barrington Hall is the 
only genuine Steel-Cut Coffee. 

We own the process by patent right; and roast, steel- 
cut, and pack by machinery at our factory in 1 and 
2-Ib. sealed tins. There are so-called imitations on the 
market. Your protection therefore is in asking for and 
receiving only the Original Barrington Hall Brand. 


a inal gratia aT DI Wien BA ole > 
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CUT OFF THIS COUPON 


or copy coupon, giving magazine and grocer'’s name. 


BAKER & CO. 


COFFEE IMPORTERS 
236 2d St. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me without expense sample can of Barring- 
ton Hall, the Steel-Cut Coffee, and booklet; in consider- 
ation | give herewith my grocer’s name (on the margin). 


an ed 


My own address is 





FORGET 
THE 
NAME 


When you order, 
as some grocers 
will try to sell 
you imitations of 
Jell-O, America’s 
most popular des- 
sert, which is now 
used more extensively than any similar 
food product in the world. 





There ave no others “just as good.”’ 


Jell-O is used in many ways as a 
dessert or table jelly. 


Six choice flavors. New Illustrated Book 
of Recipes mailed FREE. Address 


The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N.Y. 











OLIVES 


From California 


HAVE you ever eaten California Ripe 

Olives? If not a new pleasure awaits 
you. Nature's perfect fruit- meat, possess- 
ing three times the food value of animal 
flesh. Easily digested. Rich in health giv- 
ing properties and vastly superior to green 
olives because they contain their full capacity of vitalizing 
olive oil. Appetizing and delicious. Indispensable when 
entertaining — ‘‘ Something New" to most people. Pro- 
long life by eating freely of our Ripe Olives and pure 
Olive Oil. We will send a liberal sample of our Ripe 
Olives to any one in the United States or Canada sending 
us 15c. tu pay postage and packing, or we will deliver our 
products prepaid at the regular retail prices. 


2 qts. Ripe Olives, prepaid, for $1.25 
2 qts. Pure Olive Oil, “ “ 2.00 


AMERICAN OLIVE CO., Dept. 6, Los Angeles, California 
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California’s Finest Tribute to the Dining Tables of the World 














Every woman who reads Tue Lapies’ Home Journat will appreciate the luxury of being 
able, at this time of the year when fresh fruits are out of season and very expensive, to serve 
such delicious Preserves and Jams on her table. 


More than thirty kinds of temperate zone and rare tropical fruits—not the ordinary Preserves 
of Commerce, but something which. makes everyone at your table say “‘ how delicious.”’ 
Bishop’s California Orangeate to serve with hot cakes or biscuit at breakfast or luncheon — 
Bishop’s Preserved or Sweet Pickled Figs— Bishop’s Strawberry Preserves and Raspberry Jam are 
only a few of the good things out of the thirty. 
We make strong claims—we claim Bishop’s Fruits are absolutely and unquestionably the finest 
‘Preserves, Jellies and Jams 7m the world. If after trying them you do not agree, 


your grocer will refund your money. EVERY JAR 








Only the better class of grocers are permitted to sell our fruits. Why not get is guaranteed 
. , by $1000 not 


> . . > a . . . 7) . 
a few jars the first time you order groceries! to contain any 














Booklet describing various fruits free upon request. preservative of 
any kind or 
BISHOP & COMPANY any substitute 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA for pure fruit or 
15 Jay Street, New York sugar, 














TASTES GOOD-ALWAYS 





is an invaluable food for grown up folks, but it 
is also peculiarly beneficial to the little ones. 
Children can digest it, and it is full of the nutri- 
ment which their rapid growth demands. It is 
made from the whole wheat grain, thoroughly 
steam cooked, thus converting the starches into easily digested Ld 
substances such as dextrine. This conversion is still further 
aided by an application of refined diastase, which is the high- A DAINTY. PURE. WHITE BREAKFAST FOOD 
est grade of malt—afterward the wheat grains are flaked and ; 
crisped to an even brown. One grateful mother writes: The CAOCSS) pro ime curarerully 
twink 1uane fre all sorts of food for my title one, but she thrives best on Bgs-O-See. 1] Always retains its granular form which makes 
: = : a it palatable and digestible. 





Children like its delicious flavor. 


' \NSBU NEVER GETS PASTY 
A large package AT ANY GROCERY FOR 100. ee Mee eerste 


MINNEAPOLIS. 





If you can find a grocer that does not keep Egg-O-See send us his name and 1oc., mentioning this pub- 
lication, and we will send you a full-sized package prepaid and a useful souvenir. 
Address the Egg-O-See Co., Quincy, IIl. 
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Hand-fe 
Babies 





Thrive Best on 


o$llenburys 
Foods 


When artificial feeding becomes a necessity it is very es- 
sential to the health and proper physiological development 
of the child to provide suitable nourishment. Every sensi- 
ble mother knows that a farinaceous food which might 
nourish a child of six months or more is not at all suited to an 
infant of one ortwo months. The successful artificial food 
must of necessity be adapted not only to the needs, but also 
to the digestive capabilities of the child. Experience has 
proved the necessity of providing, during the first three 
months at least, a food analogous to the breast milk, but that 
after the third month, and according to the development of 
the digestive organs, different nourishment is required 


The “Allenburys"’ Milk Food No. 1 
carries the child through the critical first three months 
after birth. No.1 is so like mother’s milk it can be 
given alternately with the breast. 

The “Allenburys"’ Milk Food No. 2 
is the suitable food for the second three months after 
birth. ‘This is simply No. 1 strengthened to meet the 
growing needs of the child. 

The “Allenburys"’ Malted Food No. 3 


the proper food from six months ne — develops digest 
ive powers and carries the child safely over the 
dangerous period from liquid to solid food. 


Letters from parents and physicians constantly tell of 
success in cases apparently hopeless. 

Write, stating baby’s age, and we will send a sample 
sufficient to last a whole week, with booklet on 
“Infant Feeding and Management.” 

THE ALLEN & HANBURYS CO., Ltd. 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 


Sees I 
RVEF&TVEF 
TED EY Uae 
REG’ST’O TRADE MARK. 
















This label in every suit. 
Look for it. 


vassal BOYS 


Ages 
8 to 17 Years 


A suit built 
like a fort- 
ress. Every 
point thor- 
oughly rein- 
forced. Will 
wear twice as 
long as the 
usual Boys’ 
suit an 
rarely needs 
mending. 


NOUBLE SEAT 


Exceptionally stylish. 


Price $5.00 


Anywhere in the U. S. 
It is made in a_ variety of 
attractive ALL WOOL fab- 
rics, tested for strength and 
wear. All seams are taped 
and sewn with silk twice 
over. Seats and knees are 
double cloth thickness. All 
reinforcing on the inside. 
Sold by reliable dealers 
everywhere. Send for new 
Spring cate ogee and give 
your dealer’s name. 


ALSBERG, MORITZ & CO. 
20-22 Waverly Place, New York 





Wholesale Only 























THE sinartest suits for “ him” 

and for his big brother have 
a label sewn into each garment 
bearing this name: 


bead a 












” 


When you buy “his” clothes, 
and want the most of style and 
distinction, the most of quality 
and wear, the best of trimmings 
and linings, the most thorough 
finish, it will pay you to look 
for this label, which stands for 
all that is best in boys’ cloth- 
ing, no matter what the price. 

Spring styles are now dis- 
played y ay leading clothiers 
and department stores every - 
where. 

“He” will be interested, 
and so will you, in our hand- 
some booklet “SAMPECK 
STYLES,” the authority on 
correct dress for boys 2% to 
20 years. A copy mailed, free, 
to you on request. 
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In and After Business Hours 


By Judith Lloyde 






Y OLD colored 


sé 4 , 9? 


mammy always 
used to say to me 
when she took me out fora 
walk: ** Honey, chile, keep 
yo’ ears open, yo’ mouf shut, 
and yo’ feet straight, then 
you'll be a good chile!’’ 
Wasn’t that philosophy? *P*"* OLMSTEAD 
Only, you see, when to be 
a ** good chile’’ depends en- 
tirely upon the behavior of such frailly human 
things as ears, mouth and feet, it isn’t easy! And 
when they are attached to young and pretty heads 
— well, is it any wonder that sometimes the mouth 
opens, an ear or two shuts, and a foot or two doesn’t 
go down quite straight ? 


Some children, like ‘‘ Topsy,’’ just seem to be 
born good, while otliers have to ‘* make good” 
themselves. 

The last kind are the best, and praise be to Allah! 

Most of the business girls to-day are the kind that 
have ‘‘ made good’’ themselves in more ways than 
one. Those very austere young persons who have 
always been good without the slightest inclination 
to be otherwise, the kind that must have had large 
** company slices ’’ of good behavior handed out to 
them at their birth on silver salvers, don’t really 
know what it means to be good, and, what is more, 
never will! 

I always suspect a person made too smooth by 
goodness. Girls who have to meet the every-day 
knocks of work require a certain amount of knowl- 
edge of the way in which the evil of the world goes, 
and profit thus far more by knowing the dangerous 
ways than they do by knowing nothing but goodness. 


” 


Have you ever had a tooth filled with gold? 
Because if you have you will know how the dentist 
first has to prepare the cavity, leaving rough edges 
in order to hold securely the filling of gold. There 
is a great deal in this that applies to a person of 
characte: subject to the business world, as it re- 
quires a good deal of tightness to hold in the gold 
of our natures! 

The modern business girl is as modern an inven- 
tion as wireless telegraphy or a thirty-three-story 
skyscraper! A quarter of a century ago she was 
practically unknown, and now to-day she is a part 
of the greater majority of every family circle, and 
from day to day the circle grows larger and larger 
—drawing from every class of people, from the 
highly educated to the girl who absolutely makes 
herself out of nothing. She lives her own life 
under new conditions, new surroundings and cir- 
cumstances, in the majority of cases all totally 
uncomprehended by her own mother, and most cer- 
tainly by nine-tenths of the idle women of the 
world, those women whose horizon of vision is so 
bounded by conservative customs, and whose 
understanding of the truth of the situation is as 
narrow as a thread of number 150 cotton! 

‘To expect the present-day working world of 
women and girls to live according to the laws and 
rules made by the Puritans is as impossible as it 
would be to heat a thirty-three-story skyscraper 
with a Franklin stove! 

Practically, the business girl of to-day is the 
founder of a new race; naturally, therefore, like all 
first-class settlers, she has to hew her own way! 


Just here I really must stop and say a private 
word in all your young ears: Do not, I beg of you, 
for one moment allow yourselves to imagine that I 
am a preaching old lady who will try to correct your 
faults, and all that sort of thing. Bless your 
hearts! there are lots of faults that are better than 
virtues. Not atall! First of all, lam of an old 
lady: I am still young enough to wear a pompadour, 
and I like my skirts very full. 


I will tell you an amusing incident that taught 
me a lesson when I first began to work. At the 
time I was working under a girl who had charge 
of the stock in the underwear department in a large 
department store. It was my duty to give her a list 
of garments when they were needed to replenish the 
stock and to make myself generally useful to her. 

Unfortunately, I possessed a small amount of 
education, which made my warm-hearted and un- 
grammatical ‘* boss’’ treat me with suspicion and 
the supercilious manners of the professional for the 
amateur. I obeyed her meekly and regarded her 
with awe; she seemed to have all business knowl- 
edge at her fingertips. 

One day we were both standing behind the 
counter — I was fixing up the stock and “‘ tidying 
up ’’ the showcases — when a customer came up to 
Marion (my ‘ boss”) and asked to be shown 
dressing-sacques. The lady quickly made a selec- 
tion, and then said impressively to Marion: 

** Charge and send to Mrs. Walter Q. Jones — 
Walter Q., please remember, as every month I have 
mistakes in my account here; so be most careful to 
remember the Q.”’ 

** Yes, madam,”’ said Marion politely. 

‘* Walter QO. Jones,’’ repeated the lady as she 
walked away. 

Marion came up to me quickly. 
she breathlessly, 
make a Q?”’ 

The modest accomplishment of knowing my 
alphabet saved the day for me, and was my first 

| step up into the sacred realms of the professionals. 


** Judy,’’ said 
‘* for Heaven’s sake, how do you 


Again, some time later, a 
very amusing thing hap- 
pened to me, which really 
tickled my vanity because 
it showed me in a most in- 
genious way that there was 
not a trace of the amateur 
left in me. 

Fn It happened one day on 
an ocean steamer. We were 
in mid-ocean, the water was 

very rough, and I ad felt happier in my life. I 

was curled up in a steamer-chair well covered with 

rugs, my eyes shut, when suddenly in my ear I heard 

a voice: ‘* Good-morning ; I was lace curtains ! 

What were you ?”’ 

** Baby caps,” 
eyes again. 

It was a roundabout compliment, but still it 
showed me that I had accomplished something. 

He, my lace-curtain friend, was a buyer sent away 
by a house selling lace curtains, and this being on 
his mind his personality was lost in the meshes of 
the lace curtain; while I, Judy, was sent abroad by 
another large shop to buy, among other things, 
baby caps. Perhaps this will make clear to you my 
sad little story. 


I replied laconically, and shut my 


The many sides of nature and the different per- 
sonal characteristics of people that all come in the 
course of a day’s work would make an octagon- 
shaped pencil seem flat incomparison. Personally, 
I have always found that a large number of business 
girls think that when they are employed they must 
only do one specified form of work which has been 
rather definitely mentioned to them. Now I have 
never taken this point of view, because I always 
have, if I was asked to do anything, done it, or 
further, whether I was asked or not, if the oppor- 
tunity came up, and I saw it, and thought myself 
capable of doing any other work, I would do it and 
consider it a distinct advance. 

I cannot understand at all why girls should feel 
that they were being taken advantage of if in any 
way their work is changed from the regular daily 
routine; but they certainly do feel so, as just the 
other day a girl who had always been in a clerical 
position, doing a certain kind of bookkeeping, said 
to me in a most complaining way: ** They have 
changed me now; I have been put in the subscrip- 
tion bureau.’’ 

If you will all try to realize that the more you 
learn the more advantage you are, and one of the 
greatest things is to teach yourself to turn quietly 
and easily from one work to another; you will find, 
also, that meeting good-humoredly all the bumps 
that come along, and taking good-naturedly all the 
queer cranks of people, will lift you so vastly above 
the unevenness of a road of work that your individ- 
ual superiority and ability to do good work will 
take a wonderful jump forward. 


Before writing this article I thought 1 would try 
an experiment, so I said to a girl in my office: 

‘* Mary, tell me your ‘ problem.’ ’’ 

‘* Beaus,”’ said Mary cheerfully. 

This gave mean idea. Unquestionably they are, 
and will be, problems to all women, and why not 
ten times more so to the business girls, who are 
more often thrown in daily contact with many men 
of many stations in life, often in stations above the 
girls socially, and equally often in stations far below 
them. Rarely these girls have the opportunity of 
seeing men in just such circumstances as girls who 
live in their own homes and whose hours all 
through the days are their own. 

Naturally the business girl wants and needs 
amusement quite as much, if not more, than the 
girl who does not work, but I must confess that 
when Mary faced me so cheerfully and said ** Beaus ”’ 
was her problem I was nonplused, because I felt I 
was treading on rather thin ice! I have worked and 
been among men for so many years that to me they 
have lost somewhat the beau aspect. 

I think there is a lot of good in the working to- 
gether of men and women, and I have always found 
that the best example is set by the men —this for 
many reasons: they have been accustomed to work 
for generations; it is rightfully their part of life; 
women are the beginners, and I believe firmly that 
if they would study men’s characteristics in work it 
would be cf infinite help to them; for instance, 
men are nine times out of ten perfectly cool and 
practical in facing an unexpected and nasty situa- 
tion in work —something that comes in suddenly 
and unexpectedly and smashes into smithereens 
your preconceived ideas on the subject; you have 
not the same training of work to fall back on that a 
man’s judgment has, and then again they are so 
aggravatingly good-natured, and so _irritatingly 
calm, over things that you feel would make the world 
come to an end in ten minutes. 


But to go back a minute to ‘* Mary and the 
beaus,’’ I must say I sympathize with Mary, but as 
she seemed so cheerful over her problem I have a 
little suspicion that she is the problem to the 
beaus, and not the beaus to Mary! 

Iam afraid my first experience in seeking out an 
every-day problem in a busy girl’s life did not de- 
velop anything new or startling, so come along, any 
girl who is busy and has problems, just give me a 
hint, that I can turn it over in my mind and perhaps 
answer a conundrum or two; but please gratify my 
curiosity and just drop me a line about any per- 
plexity you have, from beaus to arithmetic! 









BEST && 





Nainsook, round 
yoke of tucks with 
insertion in 
centre, fin- 

ished with 
a ruffle of 
embroid 

ery, skirt 
has a plain 
hem, sizes 
6 months to 
2 years. 


$1.00 


Lawn dress, 
Russian 
effect, box 
plaited 

trim med 
with two in- 
sertions of 
fine em- 
broidery, 
neck and sleeves also trimmed with insertion, 
sizes 2 and 3 years. $1.50 


Ordering. by Mail 


can be done satisfactorily through our mail- 
order department. 


Our New Catalogue 
(Ready about March Ist) 
listing nearly 2,000 articles for children, more 
than half of them illustrated, sent on receipt 
of this advertisement and four cents postage. 
We have no branch stores — no agents. 
Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d St., - - NEW YORK 








Sugar and malt may make fat, 


but it is soft and flabby 
without vital strength 


Imperial 
Granum 


the Unsweetened 


FOOD 
For BABIES 


Is rich in the vital nour- 
ishment which makes 
sound hardy plumpness 
and real strength. 

Send your name and address to 


John Carle & Sons, 153 Water St. 
N. Y. City, and they will send you 








a cute little rag doll for baby,a 

large sample of Imperial Granum 
and their helpful book ‘‘ The Care 
of Babies.’’ All FREE write today 











This Boy’s Russian $ 35 


Bloomer Suit, Prepaid 


No. 30—(as illustrated). Made of fine 
white duck; plaited sleeve, white duck belt, 
full bloomer trousers. Sizes 2 to $1 
6. Price, Prepaid . 

No. 58 — Child's natural Irish Linen 
frock, made with round yoke and three 
box plaits down front and back; white 
piping and white duck metal finished 
belt. Excellent value. Sizes 2 
to6. Price, Prepaid .. . * 

No. 6—(as illustrated) Girl's 
one-piece dress of pink or blue 
checked gingham. Yoke, belt, 
cuffs and double box plaits 












of white Pique.  Plaited 
back; buttons invisibly 


in front. Sizes 2 
to 10. Price, Prepaid $1.15 
WE ARE ORIGINATORS 
OF STYLES. 





The cut and fit of our gar- 
ments distinguish them from 
those of other makes. We use only 
such fabrics as will come out of the tub 
looking and wearing as well as when new. 
By ordering from us direct you save the 
dealer's profit. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

Write for our illustrated FREE catalogue of 
children’s stylish garments in linens, French 
ginghams, piques and all seasonable novelties. 


IDEAL SUIT COMPANY 
83 to 85 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. _4 














Keystone Overalls and 





Boy’s and Girl’s Play Suits 
For Summer or Winter 
Rompers 6 mo. to 6 years, 75¢3 Bares tines 
Overalls 3 to 15 years, 50c3 ears omer 
If your merchant hasn't them, order direct. Sent postpaid. 
CLEVELAND & WHITEHILL CO., Newburgh, N. Y. 


men with small capital to 
give Public ae with 
a Magic Lantern, Stereop- 
ticon or Moving Picture Out- 


fit. Catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 

















forename 
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Full blue print 
working plans 
and specifica- 
tions complete. 

No. 52 
4 ' 





7A 
ak 








THIS PLAN CAN BE REVERSED TO SUIT LOCATION 


HIS superb Colonial dwelling with its modern reception hall, opening into a large parlor with 
pretty fireplace, good size dining room with artistic bay window effect, up-to-date kitchen 
arrangement, large pantry and cupboards. Three good sized chambers on second floor, with bath- 

room conveniently arranged and accessible from all rooms. Large front porch, 7-foot stoned-up base- 
ment, first story 9 feet, second story 8% feet. Dining room, parlor and hall finished in hard wood, 
kitchen and bedrooms in Georgia pine. 
, 
Isn’t 


this a 
Beauty? 


170 more 
homes like 
this for 25c. 


Built Over 
300 Times 
For $1150 
Complete 


Including 
Plumbing 


OUR 
BIG 
BOOK 


of 170 
homes for 
25 cents 
(silver) 

Regular 
price $1.00 


Send 9c for 
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“FORCE” makes the youngsters grow 
. strong all over — body, bone and brain. 
“FORCE” is a balanced food, and 
the present high-pressure rising generation 
needs a balanced food as much as it needs 
: winter under-flannels. 
ee “FORCE” contains both fat and 
starch, and also the highest percentage of 
gluten, or vegetable albumen, of any 
cereal food—besides certain phosphatic 
. and other salts needed by blood and brain, 
which are not found in other cereals. 
These are all concentrated in a delicate 


‘flake’ so as to make assimilable nearly postage if 


/ ° T T you please OEEKD TIPoR 
eg of the natural force or nutriment of J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Arch’ts, 403 Porter Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 4? 
e grain. 


Subscribe for “Art and Architecture” published monthly, $1 Year, devoted to artistic 
homes and home furnishing. J. H. DAVERMAN &d SON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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c& IS a PENAL OFFEN Se 


iE 


KIN 


Things aren't as they used to be — when nothing a boy really liked was 
ever by any chance “good for him.” The sweet and tender flakes of 
“FORCE” are too simple, too near the absolute food elements, to ever 
disagree with the most delicate digestion. Yet they have more flavor and : 
relish than any of those unnatural, innutritious foods whose principal effect " 
is to lay a foundation in youth for dyspepsia by and by. 
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a“ ‘“ Dh aan Fh cage Mag Fy © Agrees or toasted crackly-hot,— one way | This Label is \ Accept no 
> %| on Genuine oo rk Substitute 
i ‘| Pantasote ; Insist upon 

- %| Furniture Pantasote 
. | 7 ——— al 


During the year 1904, we used the product of more than ten thousand (10,000) acres of land, requiring upwards of twenty 
millions (20,000,000) packages of various sizes and kin«ds, to carry the finished product from factory to consumer. 





Fac-simile trademark label 


Ask your grocer for goods bearing our name—- 


|) Bartlett Pears and Cracoford Peactes\|\) Pantaoote LEATHER 










, flavor and texture equalied by none 


Baked Beans 9 with Tomato Sauce 
a fine luncheon dish 


Blue Label Soups 


. 20 Varieties 
zs : BLUE LABEL ready for use after beating, and each 


a good dinner starter 


Standard. The great demand for it has led to the substitution of 

many inferior imitations, victimizing the public. To protect you 
against fraud, accept no furniture as covered with Pantasote from your 
dealer or upholsterer, unless it bears our trademark label as shown above. 
Do not accept his *‘ just as good”’ theory; insist upon Pantasote and see 
that you get genuine Pantasote. On piece goods the word Pantasote is 
embossed every 34 of a yard on selvedge edge. 


= Es . “T stanaara, its superior wearing qualities has become a National 





is durable, bright, handsome, easily cleaned, wears 


Pantasote and looks like leather, and costs one-third as much. 


Pantasote was awarded The Grand Prize and two Gold Medals at St. Louis. 


FOR TRIAL PURPOSES 


we have for sale four sizes of chair seats, which gives you the amount of upholstery material you 
want, making the cost very small for new seats for chairs you may have that need re-upholstering. 
We will send on receipt of price and name of your upholsterer, chair seat size 18 x 18 inch 25c, 
25 x 25 inch 50c, 27 x 27 inch 70c, 36 x 36 inch $1.00. 


aecintont 


All our goods are prepared with extreme care and 
cleanliness in kitchens that are models for com- 
pleteness. Inspection cordially invited 


Curtice Brothers Co. 





Our Booklet of Original Recipes, 




















tells you all about our factories and Rochester N gf 
\ products. May we send it to you? ’ 
\ a ee 
a 

















The Pantasote 

















a ——_ _____________ = U lication will send our 

: pathos = ae material in Company Dept. L. 
DIGESTS INFANTS the different colors in which it 11 Broadway 

q ITSELF INVALIDS is made. 


NEW YORK 


"T’A-RO-E-NA is delicious, cooked, pulverized, pure taro, a staple vegetable of 













































Hawaii, which digests itself and possesses more nutrition than any other food 
Ss From birth to old age Hawaiians live on it all thetime. Wherever used it often su- 
perse:les cereal, artiticial aud malted baby foods. It is a natural, vegetable food. It ‘ 3 
agrees with everybody regardless of their age or pliysical condition. The most <eli- H s n 
-.: cate stomach never rejects Taroena. It “ stays«lown " and nourishes. Infants, Invalids awa Ha 
== 4 and Convalescents can eat and enjoy Taroena at every meal, no matter how weak or \ 
easily upset the stomach is. No distress follows its eating. Taroena revolutionizes TARO 
= nursery, convalescent and sick-room feeding. Taroena is different from any other 
. food. You will like its peculiar but delicious taste. It is very inexpensive. 2 spoons- _ . 
id. ful with milk is an adult meal. Regular size 59c. Large $1.00. Hospital $3.00. At 
drug stores, or by mail prepaid. Money refunded immediately if Taroena is not sat- 
isfactory to purchaser. Send 10c for Trial size, enough for 4 meals. Address Box L. 
= a beautiful picture of Hawaii, 8 x 24, send “‘crest"’ 
- TO SECURE FREE from top of 50c. or $1 Taroena box. Mail ‘‘crest’’ to 
.% TARO FOOD COMPANY, DANBURY, CONN., U.S. AGENTS 
at- 
Y. 
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NIVERSAL 


Uy CHOPPER 


does 
away 
with 
the drudg- 
ery of the 

chopping 
bowl, chops all 
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eI Refrigerators 


f PROVISION / AN \ 


M EN U S F O R T H F | <LZ2LLLLP-ZZZg TLL ERG 
N 
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When Dinner is Served at Night Interesting and 


Breakfast Breakfast cnasenen \ RIS ae ; 
: is 
Broiled Chops Baked Apple, Cream q AS | p rr ture Vital Facts 
Creamed Potatoes Broiled Fish Cornu Gems J (cE ; shows you the 





way a BOHN 
SYPHON RE ERIG- 
ERATOR works. 


Muffins Coffee 


Coffee m [ 


Luncheon 


Pint of Milk 
Whole Wheat Bread and » IN 


/ Aa CHAMBER 


Luncheon 


Creamed Chicken 
Sandwich 





The arrow indicates the 
circulation of cold air 
through the grate bottom of 


the ice ch: he r, into the pro- 
Or inge Butter Sandwich 6. \ NG vision chamber and then up and 
2g , © \\. back into the ice chamber again. 

Dinne r x ; 
. 5 Dinner Good and economical refrigera- 
pei: errghitg r ; tion depends upon a constant cir- 

Chopped Steak with Vegetable Soup Pe culation of pure, cold air. 

Sweet Pepper Dressing Goulash Macaroni 


The stronger the current, the cooler, 


Baked Potatoes Scalloped Tomatoes dryer and purer the refrigerator and 
















\ coarse or fine 
*\ as wanted, 
Ss rapidly and 

easily 





“T couldn't A 


keep 
house 


without it.’ 


Send for Cook | Book No. 4, Fees 
Sold by Leading Hardware Dealers 


Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn 





kinds of food, |} 


\ ' ; | 





Run Down People 


If run down from overwork—physical 
or mental—drink a glass of 


WELCH’S GRAPE JUICE 
three times a day. 
ee “fo rd 


It is not a medi- 
stimulant, but Nature’s 
and drink. Made from 


the finest Concord grapes 
and makes 


Rich 


Red 
Blood 


Sold by druggists and grocers 
in quartand pint bottles. Trial 
lozen pints $3. (E upress aid 
east of Omaha.) Booklet with 
delicious recipes rt bever 
ages and desserts made from 
Welch's ee luice, free, 
Sample three-ounce bottle of 
Welch's Genee Juice by mail 
10 cents. 


Highest Award at St. Louis 
WELCH GRAPE JUICE 
COMPANY 
Westfield, N.Y. 











TEA 


Not sold by grocers, but imported 
by us and sold direct to the con- 
sumer, thus saving you the retailer’s 
profit. We sell Matsuri Blend abso- 
lutely on its merits, and we take all 
the risk. 

We send you a pound package for $1.00. If, 
after a fair trial, you are dissatisfied, send 
the remainder back to us at our expense and 
we will refund the dollar without question. 
Send for illustrated booklet, 
‘** Facts About Tea.”’ 


YOUNG LADIES should write for our “ 
MONEY " offer. 


MATSURI TEA COMPANY 


29 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


POCKET 





ATSURI 








Spinach Salad 


Celery Salad 








its contents and the less consumption 
of ice. 


\Yitih POLE cccatazerecaaddaaaaddaadaaaiaaadgaiia MOO MM MS Ed 





siete — “= le Fl “'. If you hold a lighted match at the 
ox . yak . bees VILE EEE er BR on ‘REF R- - ATOR 
ie ottee > iN ‘ ~ 7ELNA 
Breakfast ay you will find the current of cold air strong enough to almost blow out the flame. 
Stewed Prunes 6 : 5 é LOSE EC in 
No other refrigerator made will do this and this test clearly shows the prime reason why 
Farina, Cream Breakfast BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATORS maintain a considerably lower temperature than any 
Beauregard Eggs Orange other refrigerator with a great deal smaller consumption of ice. 
cf oe > cause > ai ‘ > > ering ly 
Coffee Cereal, Cream This is called the BOHN AIR SYPHON SYST EM because the cold air, after entering } 


Luncheon 
A Cup of Chocolate 


Wafers Luncheon When the air strikes the ice it is condensed, deodorized and purified — all impurities 
> . a passing off in the waste water so that only absolutely pure air returns to the pro- 
Dinner A Bowl of Cream Soup vision chamber. 


f Rice S Wafers This is another reason why BOHN SYPHON REFRIGERATORS keep food 
Cream of Rice Soup —— so pure, and uncontaminated by odors. 
Broiled Steak Dinner 3y the BOHN SYPHON SYSTEM you obtain an average temperature 


Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Stewed Celery 


Lettuce Salad, French 


Jressing ; < ERATORS are all lined 
Wafers Cheese Boiled Rice Spin with the finest white as 
Lettuce Salad F 8 h enamel, or opalite 
Chocolate Bavati ini 
h oo Pans Arian \Wafers Cheese reig t glass linings. 
Coffee Whipped Cream P — 
> Cote Prepaid == 
Breakfast ee (Returnable ) 
> 7 € 
Stewed Prunes anywhere in the United States if not for sale by your 
Oatmeal, Milk Steamed Figs, Cream dealer, Returnable at our expense and money back if 
se ge not fully satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 
Poa ae Eges with Whole W heat Muffins 56-Page Catalogue full of valuable information with 
3acon Coffee photographic reproductions — 
loast Coffee —— FREE! Write for it 
Luncheon ’ | R f ‘ C 
; L uncheon A Nut Sandwich White Ename e rigerator 0. 
Nut Sandwich Apple 


Dinner 
Clear Tomato Soup 
Boiled Mutton, ¢ 
Sauce 
3oiled Rice 
Stewed Celery 
Apple Salad Wafers 


“apet 


ot 


Omelet 
Coffee 


Toast 


Consommeé 
Panned Chicken, 


Sauce 


Brown 


An Orange 
Dinner 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Roasted Beef, Dish Gravy 
staked Potatoes Spinach 
Celery Salad Wafers 
Apple Float 


Dinner at Noon 


the provision chamber, is drawn through the 


and deodorized. 


syphons 


against the ice where it is condensed 


As the cold air rushes through the provision chamber it carries off all odors and gases 


from the provisions. 


38 to 48 degrees 
with any other 


of from 
than 


Sent 


14, East 6th Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


We have extra sizes and build to order 
for cars, steamships, yachts, hotels, etc. 


much 
refrigerator. 


BOHN SYPHON REFRIG 
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IF BUILDING 
DECORATING 


Breakfast Breakfast the home, you protably realize that in the modern 
Sliced Oranges Chopped Dates in Hot house the woodwork is an important feature: its 
Broiled Bacon Eges Cereal, Cream color and finish are often made the key-note of suc- 
loast Coffee loast Coffee cessful color schemes. 
— ; We have secured for our patrons the exclusive 
Dinner 


Dinner 
Cream of Lettuce Soup 
Cecils, Sauce Béchamel 
Stuffed Potatoes 
Combination Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Caramel Custards 
Supper 
Grapefruit 
Coffee 


Sardines on Toast 


Vegetable Soup 
soiled Mutton, Cream 
Sauce 
Boiled Rice 
Waldorf Salad Wafers 
Salted Almonds 
Cream Mints Coffee 
Supper 


Omelet with Peas and 
Cream Sauce 











You See It Everywhere 
It Shines wherever You See It 


Made perfect by forty years’ 


experience. It shines for a 
world of housekeepers, and, 


services of Margaret Greenleaf, the practical and 
artistic Decorator, free of any charge whatever. 
Miss Greenleaf’s successful work is too well 
known to require further comment. She will, 
upon request, furnish panels showing wood fin- 
ishes, also samples of wall paper, draperies and 
furnishings. 


A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf in our care 
will bring a prompt reply. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 
22 Vesey Street 35 Dearborn Ave. 














Celery Milk Biscuits Tea best of all, the shine will last. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Ox Baked Apples, Cream Will not cake on the iron. 
Breakfast Sponge Cake 
reaktas A M 
eked inate ax LSO IN PASTE FOR | 
Oatmeal, Milk Breakfast SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH | 
Toast Coffee Grapefruit Send ten cents and one trade-mark | 
- Soft-Boiied Eggs Toast label for our latest panel No. 30 D, 
: Coffee size 17 x 25, in twelve colors, with- } 
Dinner owee out lettering, ready for framing. 
Tomato Soup 
Fricassee of Chicken Dinner MORSE BROS., Props., CANTON, MASS. 


Brown Sauce 
Boiled Rice 
Creamed Onions 





Cabbage Salad Celery 
Wafers Cheese Apple Tapioca, Cream OUGHT A BE YOUR CHOICE | 
Coffee Mothers, we want to mail THE ONE PERFECT 
5 you our 12th Catalog 
upper 95 stvles to please 
Supper Cup of Cream Soup every individual taste DES SERT J E & E ¢ 
Scalloped Potatoes Prune Soufflé Nut Wafers Pon — 
R Reeail Te nr. Catalog tells . . 
jrown Breac ea lea why your selec- Stern & 
ti n should bea Clever Saalberg Co 
or ox _Merqua” Booklet Free! M'f'rs. N. Y. 
Breakfast Breakfast Adjustable "ont dl 


Baked Apples, Cream 
Whole Wheat Muffins 





“offee “offee —— 
. 7 ; The American, yr. 4 Thick, tender, - MACKEREL 
Dinner Dinner Marqua Special GEORGES CODFISH 


Cream of Potato Soup 
Macaroni Croquettes, 
Tomato Sauce 


Sauc Our Catalog will surely interest : - 
Celery i, — you. Please write for it to-day =e. Oreeee BIC., packed 
. inthis } Wet Boiled Potatoes J ‘ J ~ iia te to preserve their natural flavor. 
Sweet Omele afers “ ‘ epartmen ‘ r 
Coffee Tomato Jelly, Marqua Carriage & Toy Co. Citeinnats, ohio A Nagra acing, sacred ces, 
Mayonnaise Dressing pay all express or freight charges. 
— Wafers o Goods sent on approval for cash or 
: Nafers Coffee | : Tr Stents See She. fibestrased ’ credit to responsible parties. 
Supper | ABY r ‘ 
| Monthly devoted to care and training You take no risk. Send for de- 
Giblet Stew Boiled Rice Supper | of Babies and Children. Common sense articles scriptive price list. 
pu @ by experienced Nurses, Mothers, and Doctors. | | RAN 
Lettuce Salad Fondue on Toast Coffee 9 Practical, instructive, inspiring. $1.00 per year. | | “93 oe St te ham day 
| Sliced Oranges Wafers Sliced Oranges Wafers Baby Publishing Co., 401 Ky. 8t., Louisville, Ky./ | = 


Clear Soup 
Broiled Steak 
Baked Potatoes 


Grapefruit 
Broiled Fish Corn Gems 





Vegetable Purée 
(without meat) 
Baked Fish, Tomato 

















A Marqua Go-Cart | 


Foldable carts 
for Babies, from 


$2.50 to $35.00 


line of carts made by “ Marqu:z 
are the leaders, but sold only 4i. 
Special freight allowance. 


and Dreamlan 


rect from us to you. 








































SALT 













The world’s best, large, white, thrifty 
fish. CANNED FRESH LOBSTERS, 
CRABS, SHRIMP, CLAMS, SAL- 
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Fa AW SO Rees oA RI ae te othe 


The Ladies’ 





“Sleep with the window 
open.” 





This latest hygienic advice and the 
“purity of night air” are now much 
talked of. Whether correct or not, the 
advice can be safely, comfortably fol- 
lowed where the house is warmed with 


iy 


RADIATORS 


Buildings are not commonly so tightly built as to 
keep out all the air needed for the occupants. Our 
way of heating, how- 
ever, surely changes 
the air by ventilation 
as many times per 
hour as is necessary 
to meet the health re- 
quirements of the 
occupants of a home, 
office, school, church, 
etc. The air is kept 
uniformly warm and 
draughts are pre- 
vented, Nodrudgery, 

no ashes, dirt or 
coal gases throughout 
the house, 


Our booklet, ‘‘ Heat- 
ing Investments Suc- 
cessful’’ is worth 
reading, whether bond Broken view of Direct-Incirect 
house is OLD ornew, or ventilating radiator, showing 
SMALL or large, fresh-air supply coming from out- 





AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Dept. 25- CHICAGO 








Fe ee eae 





Send Grocers name for 


FREE Sample & Recipe Book 


GOYER ALLIANCE REFINING CO. 
183 TENNESSEE ST. MEMPHIS, TENN. 













‘MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Ruy direct fr m the factory, 
4saving the dealers’ profit. 
We guarantee the IMPE 

RIAL to be the best range 
ever made for the money. 
If not perfectly satisfac- 
tory after six months’ trial, 
IMPERIAL RANGES 
may be returned, and we 
will refund money and pay freight 
charges. Write for complete Cata- 
log of all styles and sizes. Address 


IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
49 State St., Cleveland, O. 


Pays for THE DAILY REVIEW, 
a ear a Delightful Daily Newspaper 
For The American Home 
All important news; a brilliant magazine feature 
every day ; departments devoted to literature, poetry, 
art, science, education, religion, hygiene, domestic 
economy, fashions, travels, recreations, business, 
markets, etc. Nothing admitted to reading or adver- 
tising columns which parents cannot read to their 
children, Subscription price $1 a year; 75c. for six 
months; 50c. for three months. Subscribe today. 
Chicago Review Co., 1329 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Home Journal for March 1905 


SOME BRIDAL MENUS 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 





Breakfast After a Noon Wedding 
Where Guests are Seated 


Grapefruit Bouillon in Cups 


Chicken Croquettes, Peas Cold Tongue 








Rolls Cold Turkey 
Waldorf Salad in Appl Celery Salad 
; Cases White and Brown Bread 
Wafers Ice Cream Sandwiches 
Cake Coffee Ice Cream Cake 
— Coffee 
Oranges eee y 
Broiled Chicken, Cream Prune Cocktails 
Sauce Deviled Fish Rolls 
Rolls Broiled Chicken, Cream 
Shrimp Salad Wafers Sauce 
Crackers Cheese Rice Croquettes 
Coffee Lettuce Salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Bisque of Oyster in Cups Orange Soufflé Frozen 
Small Crackers Cakes Coffee 
Panned Chicken, Brown 
Sauce Bouillon in Cups Wafers 
Rolls Deviled Macaroni in 
longue in Aspic, Ramikius 
Mayonnaise Dressing Chicken in Cream Sauce 
Wafers Rolls 
Orange Sherbet Cakes Ice Cream Cakes 
Coffee Coffee 
ot 


Simple Wedding Dinners 
Where Guests are Seated at Table 
Wafe Ts 
Celery Olives Celery 


Roasted Chicken, 
Giblet Sauce 


Consommé Oyster Bisque 


Roasted Turkey, 
Ovster Sauce 
PotatoC *ttes Peas 
Sweet Potato Croquettes sei py reqnens Peas 
aha Tomato Jelly, 
Peas Mayonnaise Dressing 
Ice Cream Cakes Wafers Ice Cream 
Coffee Cake Coffee 


Gort 


Ow 


Where Guests are Not Seated 

Chicken Croquettes, 
Mayonnaise of Celery 

Buttered Rolls 
Nut Sandwiches 
Olives Almonds 
Ice Cream Cakes 
Coffee 


Fried Oysters 
Chicken Salad 
Nut Sandwiches 
Olives Salted Almonds 
Ice Cream Cake 
Coffee 








Bouillon 


Pongue in Aspic, 
Mayonnaise of Celery 


Boned Birds 
Rolled Sandwiches 
Tiny German Horns 

3uttered Rolls 


Creamed Oysters in 
Paper Cases 
Zoned Turkey, 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Rolled Sandwiches 
Olives Salted Nuts 
Café Parfait Cakes 


Olives Almonds 
- ve PP . P 
Orange Punch Ice Cream in Moulds 
——— Cakes Coffee 





Oyster Croquettes 
Buttered Rolls 
Chicken Timbales, 
Mushroom Sauce 


Oyster Cocktails 
Chicken Croquettes, 
Mayonnaise of Celery 
Tiny Sandwiches 
3uttered Rolls 
Amber Jelly 
Coffee 


Rolled Sandwiches 
Sultana Roll, Grape Sauce 
Angels’ Food Ice Cream 
Coffee Cakes 


ot 
An Elaborate Dinner 
Where Guests are Seated 


Oyster Cocktails Wafers 
Consommé a la Royal 
Fish Timbales, Shrimp Sauce 
Rolls 
Sweetbread Patties 
Roasted Turkey, Brown Sauce 
Sweet Potato Croquettes Ginger Punch 
Combination Salad Cheese Fingers 
Iced Rice Pudding, Orange Sauce 
Small Cakes 
Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 


gor 
Suppers After Evening Weddings 


Pressed Veal, 
Tomato Jelly, 
Mayonnaise Dressing 


Peanut Sandwiches 


3read and Butter ail % 
Sandwiches Ice Cream Cakes 
Fruits in Jelly, Grape Punch 
Whipped Cream ———. 
Cakes Coffee 


Creamed Oysters in Cases 
Duck Salad 
Rolled Sandwiches 
Olives Almonds 


Oyster Cocktails 


Lobster in Jelly, 
Mayonnaise of Celery 


Cold Turkey 
Almonds Thin Almond Sandwiches 
Tongue Sandwiches Zuttered Rolls 


Bread and Butter Orange Ice in Orange 
Sandwiches Shells 


Ice Cream Cakes Cake Coffee 
Coffee eieoiian 
Creamed Chicken with 
Mushrooms in Cases 


Tomato Jelly with 
Mayonnaise of Celery 


Buttered Rolls 
Nut Sandwiches 


k i its in Jell 
Sweetbread Salad Coal’ Whioped Coton” 


Wafers Chocolate and Lemon 
Café Parfait Little Cakes Wafers 


Coffee Lemon Punch 





Chicken in Jelly, 
Mayonnaise Dressing 
Olives Celery 


Bouillon Wafers 
Olives Almonds 
Mushroom Patties 
Chicken Croquettes Peas 
Buttered Rolls 
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ATrail °f Dirt 


HEREVER there are 


children ordinary 


wall paper is in danger. One little soiled 


hand will spoil the wall. 


You don’t want to be 


always watching and constantly scolding, but- 
you must protect the looks of the house. 


Why not solve the prob 


lem by covering all hall- 


ways, kitchens, bathrooms and children’s bedrooms with 


SANITAS 
The Washable Wall Covering 


and let the children play? You can wash the stain off with soap 
and water as easily as you wash your hands. 


It also protects the health of the whole family, for no disease 


germs can stay on Sanitas. 


Applied to the wall like paper. Sold in handsome plain colors, burl: ips and prints in 


dull finish oil colors ; Glazed tiles for kitchen and bathroom. 


Don't select wall coverings 


without seeing Sanitas. Send for name of a Sanitas representative in your locality and booklet 


showing Sanitas 
covered rooms in 
color. 





STANDARD TABLE OIL CLOTH COMPANY 


320 Broadway, New York 








LISK’SS | 


Enameled Steel Ware 


IS MADE IN AMERICA BY 
AMERICAN WORKMEN 


But is the Standard of Quality forthe World 











Purity and Durability Guaranteed 


Gold Medal at St. Louis 
ee ee See 
THE LISK MFG. CO., Limited 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 




















JARN 


‘LIQUID GLAZE 


Brilliantly revives all var 
nished surfaces. One applica 
tion of VARNO GLAZE and 
your pit ano, furniture and wood- 
work glisten with the beautiful 

finish of the new article. Easy to 
use; a child can rub on and wipe 
off with a cloth. Dirt; dust; 
scratches; specks and dullness 
vanish completely at its magic 
touch. The soiled and germ spread- 
ing duster is banished. Worn and 
dirty furniture breeds disease germs. 

Germs mock dusters but VARNO 

GLAZE kills them; searches them 
out in every crack and crevice. For 
sanitary cleanliness; brilliant, positive 

polish like varnish, always use VARNO 

GLAZE. Send 30 cents in stamps for five ounce can 

by mail, postpaid. If you are not entirely pleased, 
money is returned. 


LONGMAN & MARSINGS, 225 Pearl Street, Bw. ¥. mas 


DEA etn 


New S. S. Caledouia, 9,400 tons. 

RoPt Chartered. July 1st. $245 up. 
Exceptional advantages. Many other Tours. | 
FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York | 





























BLACK ,am 


Perfect 
Stove 
Polish 


Patented 





The only unburnable non-explosive 
oil polish in the world. A liquid that 
enamels all iron a glossy, jet black, 
producing an _ everlasting brilliant 
lustre that can be washed with water 
and dried like a dish; does not burn 
red and cannot be rubbed off or 
burned off. No dust or odor; pre- 
vents rust; polishes nickel, too. 
Never spoils or freezes. 

Black Satin is the most economical stove polish in the world. 
Insist upon your dealer getting it for you. Regular size 25 cts. at 
dealers or prepaid from factory 35 cts. Sample can 25 cts. prepaid 
Liberal terms to house-to-house canvassers. 


BLACK SATIN POLISH CO. 


ROOM 540, 107 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. CITY 
































OME-MAKING— The New Profession 


is now taught in your own home by prominent 
teachers. Its basis is Hygiene — personal hygiene, 
healthful houses, food, cooking, clothing, care of the 
sick, etc. Then comes the Economy of Living — true 
economy of time, effort, and expenditure; and 
most important — the Children, whose health, charac- 
ter, and life success is so largely determined in the home. 
An attractive, illustrated, 48-page book gives the aims and 
methods of the American School of Household Economics. It is 
mailed to home-makers interested who send a post-card or this 
note to the A. S. H. E., 3315 Armour Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation 


The flat-encded teeth of 
jailey’s Teething Ring ex- 
pand the gums, keeping 
them soft, comforts and 
amuses the child, prevent- 
ing convulsions onl cholera infantum. Rudder Catalog Free. 


Mailed for the price (stamps), 10 cents. 


C.J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Two 
Years’ 
Credit if 
Needed 


Simple as A BC to furnish your home with a beautiful High 
Grade Cornish Piano or Organ, on a plan of payment arranged 
to meet your convenience. Special teri 
We can satisfy any honest person and 


save one-half what agents and dealers 
charge liverybody has the benefit of 
our Factory prices and can buy on any 


terms in reason. We will ship any Piano 
or Organ on 30 days’ trial. Freight paid 
no money in advance. (jo0cls shipped 





First Payment 











Balance at your at our risk and safe delivery guaranteed. 
WH CONVENICNCE. Payment commences after one month's 
use in your own home. Wedo not make 

or sell cheap, trashy goods, but only the 

eld reliable Cornish Pianos and Organs—Iligh Grade, First 


Class; Warranted for twenty-live years 


Distance FREE 
is no 02; The Beautiful 
’ ‘ ornis jum, i 
objection marvel of ovinting, 
We ship color and design. 
2. A set of colored 
promptly and sucbonned Mon r 
every where ture Pianos and Or 
Kans 
We have 3. Our unique 
250,000 re paces — 
‘ ‘ ence 100 
satisfied let el 
chasers names 
pinay ia eas and addresses 
ou Wa « 


some that you 


buy a first-class know 


Piano or Organ at 


factory cost we 4. Our plan to 
invite you to give every pur 
write to us to-day chaser 96 FREE 
for our remarl music lessons 
able collection of mt “ 
aids to ful tuition 
purchasers. i eu ? 


All these FREE if you write AT ONCE and mention this magazine 


REMEMBER ! 1! | wiiicte isctories in beautiful north- 


ern New Jersey, the World Renowned 


Cornish American Pianos and Organs. 
We employ hundreds of skilled mechanics, 
and we build and sell at First Cost chrect 
to the general public the finest Pianos 
and Organs in America. You can't yet 

First Payment 
xy our iron-clad bond backed up by a Balance $5 a 
Villion Dollars of Plant and Property. month or at your 
Don't think of buying elsewhere— Get conventence. 
the Cornish Pian First 


a Cornixé if you don't come to us direct, 
CORNISH CO Washington, New Jersey 
© Established 50 Years 





and if you do we insure your satisfaction 














quality of Moss Rose Tapestry Curtains. 
Note the absence of knots, short ends, 
loose threads, and other faults not uncom- 
mon in the ordinary kinds. Unusual care 


in manufacture is one of the reasons why 


MGSS ROSE 


PRAND 
TAPESTRY 
CURTAINS 


are the sfandard as well as the original. 


Moss Rose designs are unsurpassed for 
beauty, accuracy and fidelity to nature. 
Moss Rose Mercerized goods rival real 
silk in richness. 

Send for po booklet, “ “Cartain Lectures,” containing 


r on inexpensive home deco- 
ration, and showing curtains in actual colors. 


MOSS ROSE MFG. CO, 
DEPT. L, PHH.ADELPHIA 














To 
insure 
aquiet , 
table / 
service 
use 


Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to was. * 







ingutr. of First-Class 


Dry Goods Houses. 





WHEEL CHAIRS 


we MAKE OVER 7O STYLES 





Catalog “ B” illustrates -— describes—(free 


> SARGENT CO. 322594" 


WHY | NEVER HAVE 
TROUBLE WITH SERVANTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


As to the Days Out, each maid has, of course, her 
‘every other Sunday and every other Thursday 
Dut this is merely nominal. The fact is, I look at 
the matter of ** going out’’ from a physiological 
rather than an economic standpoint. If I get nerv 
ous and irritable after being shut upin the house for 
two or three days why shouldn’t they? Don’t their 
lungs need fresh air and their nerves sunshine anda 
change of thought, as well as my own? So I plan 
nearly every day to get one or the other of them out 
of the house for an hour at least. Sometimes I 
send one to the nearest town on an errand, often 
manufactured for the occasion, or even down to the 
big city itselt to buy some article for kitchen o1 
pantry use, concerning which I tell them they will 
be better judges than myself. In this way they get 
the outing and I paythefares. Once ina while if we 
ere dining out I plan so that they may go oft together 
for a day’s holiday in the city after their first morn 
ing’s work is done. My daughter and I get our 
simple luncheon. I have even been known on such 
occasions to give them tickets to a matinée after 
some special pull of work in the home where they 
have acquitted themselves well. 


This Will Sound Like the Uttermost Foolishness 
to many mistresses, I am perfectly aware. Indeed, 
I have not lacked the comment of many kind 
friends who tell me that I spoil my servants. I 
am occasionally provoked to the retort, ‘* I don’t 
‘spoil’ them; I‘ keep’ them.’’ Of course, all this 
costs a little something in thoughtfulness and plan- 
ning and helpfulness, but if we are not willing to 
put a little of the love-one-another precept at work 
in our own homes what business have we to go out 
into the world with philanthropic intent upon those 
who dwell outside? Besides, i# Jays. lor noth- 
ing is truer in this land of ours, where the maid is 
mistress of the situation if not of the house, that 
there is but one of two courses open to the employer 
of domestic service: either she must take a little 
trouble to keep her servants, or she must take a 
great deal of trouble to be always finding new ones. 
Personally I prefer the former. I try in every way 
to keep my maids, and I wish to like them and I 
am glad to have them like me 
on 


PLAYING THE PIANO 
SUCCESSFULLY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 


Do Not Attend Poor Concerts. Do not believe 
that you can learn correct vision fram the blind, 
nor that you can really profit by hearing howa 
piece should sot be played, and then trying the 
reverse. The danger of getting accustomed to poor 
playing is very great. What would you think of a 
parent who deliberately sent his child into bad 
company in order that such child should learn how 
notto behave? Such experiments are dangerous. By 
attending poor concerts you encourage the bungler 
to continue in his crimes against good taste and 
artistic decency, and you become his accomplice. 
Besides, you help to lower the standard of apprecia- 
tion in your community, which may sink so low 
that good concerts will cease to be patronized. If 
you desire that good concerts should be given in 
your city the least you can do is to withhold your 
patronage from bad ones. If you are doubtful as to 
the merits of a proposed concert ask your own or 
your children’s music teacher. He will appreciate 
your confidence and be glad of the opportunity to 
serve you for once in a musical matter that lies ona 
higher plane than your own or your children’s music 


lesson, 


To Those Who Play in Public I should like to say 
this: Before you have played a composition in 
public two or three times you must not expect that 
every detail of it shall go according to your wishes. 
Do not be surprised at little unexpected occurrences. 
Consider that the acoustic properties of the various 
halls constitute a serious danger to the musician. 
Bad humor on your part, or a slight indisposition, 
even a clamlike audience, Puritanically austere or 
cool from aiftidence — all these things can be over- 
come; but the acoustic properties remain the same 
from the beginning of your program to its end, and 
if they are not a kindly counselor they turn intoa 
fiendish demon who sneers to death your every effort 
to produce noble-toned pictures. Therefore, try to 
ascertain, as early as possible, what sort of an archi- 
tectural stomach your musical feast is to fill, and 
then — well, do the best you can. Approach the 
picture you hold in your mind as nearly as circum- 
stances permit. 


When | Find Bad Acoustics in a Hall. An impor- 
tant medium of rectifying the acoustic misbehavior 
of a hall I havetound in the pedal. In some halls 
my piano has sounded as if I had planted my feet 
on the pedal tor good and ever: in such cases I 
practiced the greatest abstention from pedaling. It 
is a fact that we have to treat the pedal differently 
in almost every hall to insure the same results. I 
know that a number of books have been written on 
the use of the pedal, but they are theories which 
tumble down before the first adverse experience on 
the legitimate concert stage. There you can lean 
on nothing but experience. 


About Reading Books on Music. And speaking of 
books on music, let me advise you to read them, 


* but not to believe them unless they support every 


statement with an argument, and unless this argu- 
ment succeeds in convincing you. In art we deal 
far oftener with exceptions than with rules and 
laws. Every genius in art has demonstrated in his 
works the forefeeling of new laws, and every suc- 
ceeding one has done by his precursors as his 
successors have in their turn done by him. Hence 
all theorizing in art must be problematic and preca- 
rious, while dogmatizing in art amounts to absurd- 
ity. Music is a language—the language of the 
musical, whatever and wherever be their country. 
Let each one, then, speak in his own way, as he 
thinks and feels. provided he is sincere. Tolstoi 
put the whole thing so well when he said : ** There 
are only three things of real importance in the 
world. They are: Sincerity! Sincerity! Sincerity! ”’’ 


NOTE — There are several articles on music, to be jub- 
lished in The Journal in the next few months. In April 
Mr. Mark hambourg will tell ‘‘ How Schumann Should be 
Played.’’ Tnen will come an article by Madame Szumowska 
teiling how Paderewski taught her to play. 
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i GUARANTEED FEATHER 


Pillows 


re 


Emmerich 





ae on™ 












Suitable 
For 
All 
Needs Zi 


4, $3.50 to 
f $10.50 
} » the Pair 


Can be had of your dealer with a 
guarantee that they are filled with 
pure, clean, downy, sterilized ~ 
feathers or money refunded. We 
positively use no cotton, no shoddy, 
no impure or uncured feathers. ——_" 

Look for our patented envelope- 
tag bearing name ‘‘ Emmerich, 
containing the Emmerich Guarantee Insurance Certificate, an insurance policy of satis- 
faction or money back. Ask for our booklet, 
Will be sent free. Mention dealer’s name. 


v 














‘*Fine Feathers Make Fine Pillows. 





CHAS. EMMERICH & CO. comet King spurs ond’ Huron Strcets CHICAGO 


90 Canal Street, Boston Established 1858 


84 Walker Street, New York 













MuUSsSTBE KEPT WARM WITH 


Non-Nettle Whit teFlan 



















It contains sam- 
ple book showing 

all qualities of Non- 
Nettle Flannels. Samples 
f our Antiseptic non-irritant 


- Fa pie gs ee eee A practical plan of kindergarten especially adapted to 
fon teal & eee home use. Covers entire year. Arranged according to 
or baby's first clothing season. Can be commenced at any time. Saves time and 
This case and our: large illustrated cata- worry, is inexpensive Enables the mother to keep her 
logue showing Infants’ clothing, Infants children amused with right materials, and at the same 
ready-made outfits and 76 bargains in km- time instructthem according to most approved kindergar- 
broidered flannels all sent free—or send 25c. ten principles. All necessary materials are furnished free. 
and we will include a complete set of our Catalogue Write for catalogue, giving synopsis and 

Modern Paper Patterns for full description of our mail course. It's 

Baby’s First Wardrobe FREE valuable to you, but we send it free. 


Containing accurate patterns for plain and fancy 
dresses, skirts and pinning blankets with new band that HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
fastens without buttons or pins; cloak; kimona; shirts 504 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich. 

without shoulder or armhole seams, and every wanted gar- 
ment for baby’s first wardrobe, with illustrated instructions 
telling quantity of material needed, et 

NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 

Are made good instead of being simply made to look good 
by finishing machinery. They are the longest wearing, best 
washing, and softest flannels in the world. We sell them to 
mothers in every state in the Union and in many foreign 
countries All genuine are stamped ** NON-NETTLI 
every half yard on selvedge, and are sold only by us. 
They cost no more than other flannels. The baby’s delicate 
skin is often irritated by burs and rough threads invisible to 
the eye in flannels which may feel soft to you. If you care for 
the little one’s health and comfort, send to us for Non-Nettle. 


KINDERGARTEN 


For Mothers 











LAMSON BROS., 333 to 343 Summit St., TOLED HIO 








Stairs 
BOOK of plainly told stories of un- 
at ra usual interest in which a score of 


Chautauqua nurses tell of success won by 
Night 


the study of our courses. We teach this 

profession by mail; hosts of our gradu- 

ates earning $12 to $30 a week, to whom 

’ we refer. This book and full information 

your Silver is reason- of the nature of our work will be sent 
without expense to interested readers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


ably secure from mid- 
night dangers. The 
only absolute security 
against the daylight 


j danger of scratching | it~ TOUPEES 
and WIGS 


4 are just the 
thing for 
BALDNESS 
$10 and up. 
TRANSFORMATIONS 
. cover gray and 
streaked Hair, 
$8.00 














cleaning is by using 


LECTRO 
N 





Silver Polish 


ILiIcO 


It insures the highest degree of brilliancy without the 
least detriment in any form. At Grocers & Druggists. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 

Box postpaid, 15 cts. (stamps). 

* SILicon,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 

Also other Ornamental as well as Com- 


GOLD FIS mercial and Game Fishes. Their Care 


anid CULTURE. How to construct Aquaria. Use of Aquatic 
Plants. Only Illustrated Monthly of its kind inthis country. $1 a yr. 
10cacopy. (Circular.) TheAmerican FishCulturist,St.Johnsbury, Vt. | 


$30 Church Money 


No Risk 


If you wish to raise money quickly and easily for any church 
purpose send us the photographs of your church and your pas- 
tor and we will reproduce them, together, in carbon photography 
on 200 satin finished, aluminum pin trays and send them to you 
express prepaid. Everybody wants this exquisite souvenir of 
church and pastor and your members quickly sell them at 25 
cents each. You keep $30 for your profit and send us $20 in 
full payment for the 200 souvenirs. 


Send photographs (any size) and names today. Send no money. Your workers 
will sell all the souvenirs in ten days as hundreds of others have and you can send 


us our money any time within a month. Write and learn success of others. FREE SAMPLE TRAY ON REQUEST 


NEW METHOD Co., - 5520 SO. PARK AVE., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOSTER’S CRIBS 


No worry for mother if baby is left in an Ideal Accident-Proof Crib. 
High sliding sides, closely spaced spindles, woven wire springs, patented 
rail fastener (on our cribs only)— guaranteed not to break. Different 
styles and prices. Enamelled white or colors. Write for booklet, ‘A 
Mother’s Invention,’* sent free with name of dealer who sells the cribs. 


E 105 Broad 8 , Utica, N. Y. 
Foster Bros. Mig. Co., 1404 WN. 13th Street, Bt Louis, Mo. 


Switches 
Guaranteed best 
quality and 
lowest prices. 





Ill. Catalog free. 
Natural Wavy Pompadour, $3. 


PARISIAN HAIR CO., 5th Floor, 162 State St., Chicago 
ESTABROOK’S VISITING CARDS 


“THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE” 
100 with name 50c. Best quality, latest styles. Fash- 
ionable sizes. Send for samples. Highest grade 
wedding invitations and announcements. 


The Estabrook Press, 133 N. Tremont St., Boston. 

















No Investment Send no Money 





Bj Can't Cet Out 





ACCIDENT 
PROOF __ 
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Wont Mix 


Moisture morning 
dew these are the ele | 
ments which damage your house. ' 

Nature produced o0// to protect the paint- 
ed surface, because “ Oil and water won’t 
mix.” In “ Ready-Mixed”’ Paints the oil 
is mixed in the can. It’s usually stale, the 
paint has eaten the goodness of the oil. 
When you use that kind of paint you will 
soon have to repaint. The water gets at 
the paint quickly and wears it off. 


in the atmosphere 
-drenching rain - 





READY TO MIX. NOTREADY MIXED 


HOUSE PAINT 


and fresh, pure, raw, linseed oil is the 
right way. You buy them separately — 
Kinloch Paint in one can and linseed oil 
| out of the dealer’s barrel. When ready to 
paint, mix them together. Every honest 
painter will tell you that “Oil is the /ife 
of paint.” Insist on getting Kinloch Paint 
and then you get pure linseed oil — sure / 
Get a good painter — good oil — good paint 
2 - Kinloch —the result will be a good job. 








s t the most important factor in painting. A 
7 job complete, done by a good painter with | 

the best quality of paint, costing say $60.00 | 

\ ($40.00 labor, $20.00 paint), will last five 

aS years. The same paint applied by a dauber 

A $20.00 labor, $20.00 paint) will last only two 1 
J } 


| 
Important Memorandam.— The painter is 


years. Thus the “per year cost"’ of the 
ib (4 good painter's job is $12.00 — the poor paint- Mp hi 
' er's, $20.00. 

. If we have sail anything about paint which 

| interests you and your dealer has not placed 

Kinloch Paint in stock, we will send you a 

BOOKL ET, FREE » which tells you* ‘what's 

what" about paint and our SPECIAL IN 
TRODUCTORY OFFER. 


Kinloch Paint Co. 
J St. Louis 
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ORIOLE 
\ Go-Basket 


The Baby Hansom 


USEFUL WINTER 
AND SUMMER 


Can be Wheeled or Carried 





va 





A hoon to mother—a delight a Baby. 
Takes the place of Carriage, Go-Cart, 
Jumper, Bassinet, and High Chair. May 
be changed from one to the other in three 
seconds without removing Baby. Has 
rubber-tired wheels, weighs only seven 

pounds, simple and perfect in construc- 
tion. Easier to wheel, costs much 
less than Go-Cart of same quality, 
takes less room, is more stylish. 
Easier to carry Baby in Oriole Go- 
Basket than in arms. Can be held in 
lap without soiling clothes. With it 
Mama and Baby go visiting, travel- 
ing, shopping, on street cars, elevators, 
anywhere — both are comfortable, and their 
clothes are always neat and clean. When 
carried the wheels are invisible. Used either 
way Baby is always perfectly secure. 

Scientifically correct. 


Endorsed by leading physicians. 


BOOKLET FREE 


Tells how to secure an Oriole 
Go-Basket C. O. D. with priv- 
ilege of examination. 


Withrow Mfg. Co. 


77 Elm Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A PERFECT FIGURE GUARANTEED 


To every lady who wears a 


Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 


Ladies who have worn this garment are 


« . ¢ r 
ae 
> * 

















anxious to testify to its merits. The illus- No Hooks 
trations tell what space does not allow us No 3 
to print. The Back View shows the man- No Eyelets 
ner of adjustment; try the position. It will No Strings 
naturally throw your chest forward, No Heavy 
shoulders back and cause you to Steels 





stand erect—thus broadening the 
chest, expanding 
the lungs and 
strengthening 
the — and 
stomach. “ 







¢ 4 my 
Ask your DEALER for 
\y SAHLIN 
v It is your protection against 


unsatisfactory sulstitutes. The 
.) name on every garment. If he 
cannot supply you order di 
rect. Every garment is guar- 
anteed. Twostyles, High and 
Low bust. Madein Corset Sat- 
teen, White, Drab or Black, 
also White Summer Netting. 
Best Grade, $1.50; Medium, 
$100. Postage Prepaid. 
Give bust and waist measure 
and length of waist from arm- 
pit to waist line. Write to-day 
for Fashion Catalog. 


THESAHLIN CO. 


1326 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Canada 
Agents 
The Corona Co., Montreal 


IF 1 WERE YOU 


Littke Chats with Young Married Women 


By Mrs. Livingston: One of Them 
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N OUR Northern States the pussy-willows will 
| fluff out this month. I would bring some into 
the house, if I were you, just to make myself 
sure that spring is peeping through the calendar at 
least, and will try to enter the year before long. 

Speaking of pussy-willows and simple woodsy 
things one girl said to me not long ago: **I love 
daisies. Don’t you think, if they were rare beauties, 
like orchids, for instance, that the world would go 
mad about them? Isn’t it only because we can all 
have daisies that we don’t appreciate them ?’’ 

Oh! wise philosopher! The things that we don’t 
appreciate are many. The lack of simplicity in 
many a young married woman’s life is its chief 
difficulty. I would be thankful for the common 
blessings if I were you. Metaphorically speaking, 
you can have daisies but you want orchids, and the 
pity of it is that many people merely want them, 
not because of their desirability, but because others 
have them! One young wife writes to me: ‘‘ I sup- 
pose I ought not to mind, but all of my acquaint- 
ances have prettier clothes than I have, and yet their 
husbands do not have large salaries, and it would 
seem as if they must live beyond their means.’’ 

Very likely they do, and surely a sensible wife 
should not fret because she does not copy them in 
their folly. An old lady said to me once: ‘‘ In my 
time when girls married they did not expect to have 
everything in their homes at first. They looked 
upon their mothers’ homes as the growth of years 
and began on a smaller scale. Nowadays there 
are no half-grown homes, for brides must begin 
where their fathers and mothers left off.’’ 


Soe 






This love of extravagance, this false pride in 
possessions, the desire to equal others in social 
generosity and to possess luxuries because others 
about have them, is the beginning of misunder- 
standings in many a home that will end oftentimes 
in heartbreak. 

It is not only toolishness, but it is selfishness as 
well, for a young wife to live beyond her husband’s 
means. 

The simple life is the ideal life: and not only in 
courting possessions do some of us need to be 
simple. There are unnecessary worries fretting the 
lives of many a girl wife and young mother, worries 
that they will look back upon in a few years and 
laugh at in remembering them as will-o’-the-wisps 
of trouble. Nevertheless they seem real now. 


A young mother wrote me a long letter not long 
ago, telling me of her problems of life; her grief for 
all the suffering world that lies beyond her little 
sphere of influence, her morbid intensity of interest 
in the books she reads, etc. She has a few real 
difficulties in her path, but has a happy home and 
two dear babies. [t was on a cloudy day when she 
first wrote, I am sure, for since then I have had 
another letter written on one of her sunshiny days, 
and I wish to tell her here that I would that the 
spirit of simplicity that fills her letter were in the 
heart of every young mother in the land. She 
writes that, after all, as the years go on she hopes 
to have so many real problems to fill her life that 
she will have no time for the fancied ones. She 
says: ‘‘ An old lady I once knew, in speaking of 
her son’s wife, said: ‘ Well, yes, surely Sue is mighty 
cranky, but when she gets her arms full of babies I 
reckon she will Jearn some sense’ — and I have two 
now,’’ she adds. 

The moral is obvious. Fill your lives so full of 
the practical womanly responsibilities of life that 
there is only time for simple living and loving. 


‘** Do you know we have had that hideous lamp 
in the parlor for ten years?” a friend of mine said 
to me one day when I was up in her attic with her, 
‘* and no one has had the courage or the inspiration 
to bring it up here before.’’ 

I laughed at her energy when she added: ‘*‘ How 
could we have been so blind to the ugly thing? 
Was it habit ?”’ 

Oh! habits are dreadful little ruts and responsible 
not only for lamps in parlors but for faults in people 
as well. I would look about in the corners for such 
things if 1 were you, and if you have any real friends 
who will point them out be thankful for the infor- 
mation instead of thinking them disagreeable. 


I would court originality in my home if I were 
you. To show what I mean: I have a friend who 
has little of this world’s goods, but her house is 
artistic and unusual. ‘* How do you manage to do 
it?’’ one of her friends said to her one day in my 
hearing; ‘‘ how do you make it so different ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I make a friend of Opportunity,’’ she 
answered brightly, ** and it shows me the way.”’ 

She couldn’t afford embroidered doilies for her 
lunch-table, so she made some of braided raffia. 
She couldn’t have Worcester china, so she has some 
that looks distinctive — and it is, in price, for it 
happened along at a cheap shop, and it looks fas- 
cinating and foreign — and the plates cost ten cents 
each! Some bowls that had been blackening their 
lives away in an attic turned to brass under her pol- 
ishing; and so opportunities are encouraged and life 
is made interesting. 

All of us are prone to think we would do more if 
we had another’s opportunities. As the summer 
girl said to the farmer: ‘‘ Think of all this lovely 
land wasted on corn and oats when you might have 
golf-links and tennis-courts!”’ 

But our own opportunities ? 

** Ask a busy person if you wish anything done,’’ 
is an old saying proven by some of my letters from 
such busy women, whose lives are crowded with 
responsibilities. 

To hve for others is a joy. I hesitate to go on, 
because it may be misunderstood —to make others 
live for you is an art, and both should have their 
place in life. ‘here is a point where mistaken 
unselfishness becomes the worst kind of selfishness. 
Do you see what I mean ? 

We owe a duty to ourselves, and there is a place 
where the scales tip when weighing responsibilities 
and impositions. Think of this a bit, those of you 
whose hearts and hands are worn with work. I 
would ‘‘ rest beside the weary road’’ if I were you 
—and it is not selfish of you to ask the others to 
carry the burden a while. 
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HETHER one have much 
or littl to expend in 
beautifying the home, it 
should be put to good purpose, 
spent for effective things. Art- 
loom Tapestries simplify the fur- 
nishing of a new house or an old 
one, of one room or many. 
The Artloom supply artistic 
A ains, Couch Covers, or 
lable Cove rs; beautiful Drape r- 
ies for Windows or Doors, for 
Parlor or Hall, Library or Living 
Room, Bedroom, Den or Cosy 
Corner. This is the only Ameri- 


can make equal to foreign manu- 
facture in 
and wear. 
French Stripe Curtains 
$4.00 the Pair 


appearance, quality, 


This illustration shows a 
French Stripe Curtain in most 
effective colorings, 50 inches 
wide by 3 yards long. A French 
Novelty design, done in combi- 
nations of Red and Green, Green 
and Olive, and Green and Red. 


Insist on seeing this label. It appears on 
é tection 


ry genuine Artloom fp 





pane Ree 











Write, giving the name of your dry 
goods dealer or department store, for Style 
Book “ H,"’ printed in colors, with Artloom 
suggestions for every room in the house 
Mailed free on request. Or cut out this cou- 
pon and enclose with ten cents and your 
dealer's name, and we will send youa plush 
velour square, in red or green, that can be 
used for centre piece or mounted for pillow 
top. It would cost fifty cents in any store 
and they are made exclusively by us. 

33-H 


PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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+¢Good Sense’ 


Shoe 





SUFFOLK 
SANITARY FLEECE BLANKETS 


are easy to wash, beautiful to look at, 
to woolen blankets in many respects, 
pensable for immediate use. 


Only Cost $1.50 for Full Size Pair 


Pure white with baby blue or rose pink borders. 
If not found at your dealer’s send us $1.50 with 
dealer’s name, and we will send you by prepaid 


express one sample pair. Write to-day. 


FLANOLA MFG. CO. (P. O. Box 3094), Boston, Mass. 


superior 
and indis- 











Established 
1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 





The proper shoe for a child protects the 
foot without cramping or distorting it. The 
**Coward”’ permits and aids natural develop- 
ment, producing comfort for the present and 
perfect feet bye and bye. 

JAMES S. COWARD, 268-274 Greenwich Street, near 


Warren St., New York City 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 





Illustrated CHICKERING 
Catalogue & SONS, 
sent upon 792 Tremont Street 
a MOST LADIES HAVE application Boston, Mass. 














N GOOD TEMPERS 


but a good temper in a pair of scissors 
is rare indeed. 


 Cowdy 


Perfect Scissors 

Are made in the world’s 
greatest cutlery from the 
finest tempered steel, 
hold their edge, and cut 
so easily that it is a 
positive pleasure to 
use them. They 
save time, pa- 

tience, labor. 





Our 
Free 
Book 


will be sent on 
request and 
should be read by 
Greens who sews. 
Great special offer to 
ladies. Write to-day 
before you forget. 


Leading Dealers 


sell and recommend 
Clauss Scissors. Ask 
your dealer if he does. 

If not send us his name 

and we will sen! you 

a handsome picture 

suitable for framing 

for your trouble 


CLAUSS SHEAR CO. 
117 First St. Fremont, 0. 
















Wear one of these hand-made, 
elastic wool ga:ments to prevent 
troubles caused by changes of 
weather. No creases or bulkiness 
over the hips. Give a sense of 
warmth, comfort and protection. 


THEY FIT. 


Standard Weight, $1.00 postpaid 


Money back if you want it State color preferred 
(natural or white) and give exact waist measure 


Taylor-Bramley Co., 40 Mill St., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


PLAS = SYS 


Free! Free! Free! Acidiress SAM! 
FRENCH, NEW YORK. 

















24 West 22d Street, 


RUG 
OLD CARPETS 





Made From 
Your 





Send for this 


Print your own cards, circulars, &c. Press NEW YORE RUG CO. 
$5. Small newspaper press $18. Money 401 W. 124th St., New York; N. Y. 
saver. Print for others, big profits. Type- ALEX. ALLEN, Prop. 

setting easy, printed rules sent. Write to 


makers for catalog 


Send for booklet giving full infor- 
THE PRESS C 


mation as to prices, shipping, etc. 





Oe type, paper, &&« 
Meriden, Conn. 
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: The Greatest Invention of the Century | 
| ——— STYLE 660 : : 
: ‘ 
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4 ie, “T*HE PINCHIN WAIST 
WAR! Fashions | Double Tragedy! y x ~ CORSET isthegreat- 
. : “ est invention ofthe century | 
Masked Robber / for the reason that it ; : 
GREAT VICTORY Old style wash-day meena lh accomplishes what no |} 
FOR Now out of date 4 ag other corset can,in pinch 
tat a Over-work | P, ing inthe waistandso | i 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE right women of the day ; t | tightening it that it | 
find that hard rubbing in the Enters Many Homes Before ‘ } 4 anid * shifting and ; ; 
wash soon wears their clothes Daylight — Murders Sleep } ba onsen Ses: ee . 
Mistaken Ideas Have to vi tease ‘ : ‘ and Inflicts Severe Injury ; loosening (so common $ 
Surrender to Facts and aw - : e a ihe eat on the Whole Family. ym in other corsets) an ; 
ley fine lat Fels- Naptha i , ’ ey, in ssibility als 
Commonsense soap brings the clothes out Some women don't real \ eee ‘ vn in vd 
fem ¢ ney ; ize how much harm is done Wa gives an cregance an 1 
; vhite and sweet and snowy, : ‘ J grace to the figure 
The women of America without the severe rubbing by the long hard work of a Ve so much desired by i 
bought many million cakes or any boiling whatever. common wash-day with or- \: di an oe hic . Se ; 
of Fels-Naptha Soap during dinary soap and the scrub- r 1 = rf : o oa shag 
the past year. ‘* It has a peculiar power.’’ bing, scalding and steaming ol . = e corset, after a | 
OT ee oe a ‘*It quickly loosens dirt.’’ that go with it. few days wearing, loses 
ils — . ; ane ; 2c 25 
he Fel rt hin Cate elite ‘* But has no effect on the Perhaps they put it / mas shape and becomes j 
that Fels-Naptha Soap, Ww fabric, not even the most through with a rush and loose, giving an un- 
out hot water or hard labor : . ” alt gsit ‘ \ gainly appearance te { 
e” igen delicate weave. think it’s done and over ~ ne See 
gets the clothes cleaner ‘< Wonderful, but true.’’ i nglis : — i the figure. It is an impossi- 
and whiter than any other ‘ with in another day. But wae bilit e ler tl Id t ] 
i é any 1° ien’t. tle ility, under the old system } 
SOx 2 hem, even with Thousands of women have , ‘ e / . acing . is >. : 
the hardest kind of rubbing | Proved it ae oe Se 87 fe ‘—— 9" pinch Wale 
; ‘d b “i baer ad Directions on wrapper, ‘‘“That needless, slavish — ect, ut the , Inchin aist ' 
and boiling added. waits totem hi cnt of thels Feature, by which a band en- 
It shows that women have flesh and blood.”’ 4 ro) oP ; ; Q ji) oc the pay sa it bana b 
found out how Fels-Naptha £42 ‘‘Robs them of their 1 // Y ini a eres 6 ~~ | 
gets at the dirt and loosens Politics health!’ f \y ks “corset to lose its shape. :, 7 
it ztthoul ever hurting the : : ‘‘Steals awav their best : ./ corset is meeting with the [J 
clothes. , Big ponntged wave sweeping energy and youth and life!’’ \ y greatest success of any garment |) 
over the country. : ‘ , 1 $e Ls \ ever produced. It has been 
That's a great vic No more ruthless over-taxing rs pI i NS ake. B |) we! thoroughly tested by the lead- | 
tory for common- of women’s strength and patience, as you would with } PB) / ; “<A ing corset experts and dress- | 
sense and reason. Sensible women have voted to Fels-Naptha without ‘ makers and proclaimed by |4 
turn these rascals out”: 5 nn — less labor and YF all as the ‘Ideal Corset.” { 
“ : : Dirt. Backache. Suds-Steam. a i) ; y It is made of a beautiful qual- [J 
LATEST DISPATCHES rhey've got to go. Better save health, strength | ae Aig: c ~~ ity ~ : | ! 
tech gs : es / , \ 94) ity of coutille, fine boning, 
Phe “ News" special correspond rr yee-Rapine Benp wines and clothes. Ask your gro 1 iz @ long hip. Colors, white and ’ 
1e campaign for a reasonable, cer for Fels-Naptha Soap : : 
ent cables that after desperate and modern wash-day with comfort ‘ > — a Sy ; “ee = drab; sizes 18 to 30. Price 
unavailing assaults by common and econonw. or write for free sample “A ; $1.00 per pair. 
soaps the last spot of dirt was easily cake. Do it today ' 
chased out of a delicate colored wash ee Awarded GRAND PRIZE 
in ha'f an hour by . F by k 
sii Sensational Divorce DAZED WITH JOY P| N CH | N WAIST yng ee See 
“ELS-NAPTH: : ’ t| 
" A Philadelphia woman reports A man was discovered 4: - St. Louis, Mo. Higher than 
The fabric stood by its a ee = standing on the corner of CORPS Cs HEARS Tew granted to any other manufac- 
colors and was granted last Monday in het Chestnut and Broad Streets Send two-cent stamp for set of hand- turer of corsets, proving supe- 7 
The colors stood by home in less than half a day. Monday, fairly dazed with cone paper dolls. — riority. ! 
their fabric This is record time in that joy. On being questioned " 
cir va amy rein he said his wife had used BIRDSEY & SOMERS, 349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,N.Y. | 
‘ ypen secre ‘ ‘els-Naptha Soap, finishec = . = : ae seGen ae oc tea tae oe - —s 
No Boiling No Steaming FELS-NAPTHA caused it. the washing by noon, and ——— . ov SRNR ae : 4 
No Back-Ache for the first time in years, 4 
; , ‘ are as urnetts Of delicate flavor, they make an impure breath (from any cause) pure and sweet, leav- 
No Heart-Break The Woman rie ies am ve se ™ — meal BREATHLET ys ing a delightful earunce. “THEY ARE WHIT gE. Sc, per elle pkgs. 25 2 If your 
Fels-Naptha Glad of it. with him on w ash-day . dealer cannot supply you we will on receipt of price. ‘* You can eat onions, BREATH- 
. ‘* Best thing ever happened !’’ Fels-Naptha—Philadelphia for the’ Breath LETS will do the rest... THE BREATHLETS CO., 9 Atwater St. W., Detroit. 
“L 
et the 
GOLD | fic’ 
do your 
99 
work and the 
‘ er i . 
* 3-in-One” is a household oil, {sng g709_ 
icatine -leaninge ishing Pe 
lubricating, cleaning, pol'shing 
and preventing rust— 
» ean P . To know 
Try for oiling sewing machines, clocks, locks, the real value of the 
ya ES). i eee . . pots and pans in the kitchen 
guns, bicycles, etc. ‘I'ry for cleaning and polish- get a Gem Chopper Cook Book 
ing » furni : fine pi les cioth bounce mailed free Gives 
ing any furniture ; fine pianos, old tables, ete. Barge cthaay cond le gnes ele ey 
Try for preventing rust on any metal surface. making all kinds-of dishes—from substan- 
; ; ‘ ag: s 2 tials to desserts — by the use of 
Trial bottle sent free. G. W. Core Co., $y . 
, , _ % ona Y 
143 Bway, New York. Rens ., " pd 
, “Len coprre2ryits 
: 1 WashingPowder 
7 GEM oie 
CHOPPER 
Gold Dust Stands Alone etre tee erate ee 
Has five cutters. Saves time and labor. The 
only method of utilizing the left overs 
HE to the best advantage. At all hard- 
j ; ; ; ; , ° are and house furnishing s ° 
in the washing powder field—it has no substitute. You BS Send to-day forthe buok—it'sfres. 
, ay SARGENT & CO. 
Ws must either use 150 Leonard 8t. 
Re : ly | ea ¢ New York 
rom or something inferior—there is no middle ground. 
7 am Is Guaranteed to go twice as fi 
deolce Tp on Denewaeaed sm oo Sales we Buy GOLD DUST and you buy the best. 
for it. : ORIGINAL Powdered Stove Pol- 
ish. It eee a quick, brilliant lustre and Does Not OTHER GENERAL Scrubbing floors. washing clothes and dishes, cleaning woodwork, HARTSHORN 
Burn Off. sample sent if you address Dept. B. USES FOR oil cloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brass work, cleansing SHADE ROLLERS 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York GOLD DUST bath room, pipes, etc., and making the finest soft soap. 
ear the script name of Stewart 
B 1 i f 
Do n ’ t use pe rfu mes Made by THEN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago—Makers of FAIRY SOAP POT ey on oe i 
ollers in Rollers 
to smother the odor of perspiration. Get GOLD DUST makes hard water soft 
99 THE KEEPING OF HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS : 
is mace simple — yet th ord complete — by using Bradstreet’s a 
ce M um Practical ‘Account Book for "Home Expenses. With it, by clas- 4 
sifying every expense and making weekly or monthly comparisons ; 
you see where the money goes, and economize in the right direc- 
the harmless, odorless cream that makes GLOBE INCUBATORS LAWN FENCE Gen. | Loom Gees rons, Files 0-00, Sis semen gage —felly 
2 >) 4 expiains cetalis. °- ’ . i 
you free from the Te 4 Oro # ’ - 
y - a - Hatch chickens. No experience necessary LaaAaASeS> Many designs. Cheap as Infant’s Outfit 23 Pieces $5 69 ' : 
odors ot ers lration Our large 200-page Illustrated Catalogue wood 32 page Catalogue Complete Aandi 
S p p c of Incubators and Brooders and Poultry free. Special Prices to Ceme- up to $100.00. Send 4 cents postage 
. Information mailed free. Address, teries and Churches. A:iciress for Catalog of Children’s lurnishings - @ Z 
by chemically neutralizing all odors of the Cc. C. SHOEMAKER COILED SPRING FENCECO. | and “‘ Hints to Mothers.” * 
body. Box 987 Freeport, Ils. Box 8, Winchester, Ind. | NYE & HERRING, A 17-19 Quincy St., Chicago ; 
ee ee en ee oe at lowest prices. Order FURNITURE AND PIANO POLISH 
25c by mail, postpaid, or srrtorapipisotectiinnseepes teckes | MLIAGAZINES fictive” sccrnst | LS BEAR AE ‘is: the. onis pervect otis. 
at drug- and department-stores. hard-of-hearing persons most practical, inter- eg $1, and Saturday Evening : Used by all leading furniture 
esting and inexpensive method by mail. Post $1.25, and get my new 52-p. Catalog and money saving plan. and piano factories. 
MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia CHARLES LIPMANN, P.O. Drawer 2618, Boston | 1.4 SUTTON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY, 100 Sherwood Ave., Louisville, Ky. | 454 your dealer. Book free. Lustre Chemical Co., Chicago, Il. 
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| HAPPY HAPPENINGS 
i 
| 
7 
. a A Farewell Pre-Nuptial Luncheon 
* 4 oa 
: , By Jean M. Zieber 
j em, Hundred 
; READING club of twenty ladies wishing to 
£ honor a member who was about to marry 
; and remove to another city decided on giving 
her a farewell luncheon, which proved a delightful 
success. 
The souvenir consisted of a sofa-pillow in the 
i club colors, red and green. ‘The square of dark red 
linen was divided into irregular spaces by lines H 
i : drawn in pencil. On one of these lines each mem- ancock 
‘ e ber—except the recipient — had written her auto- 
{ graph and outlined it in black mercerized floss. 
| The name of the club was embroidered in satin- 
| stitch across the pillow by one skillful member. 
{ The pillow had been made up and finished with 
! a ruffle of inch-wide ribbons, alternately red and 
j ABSOLUTELY THE BEST green sewed together. A committee had attended 
\ to the details, each member paying her share of the 
FLOOR FINISH § =: 
A committee of two notified each lady what to 
Also a perfect finish for Furniture send as her contribution toward the luncheon in 
and all Interior Voodwork sufficient quantity tor the entire company. One The Railway, 
4 Rogers Stainfloor Finish makes old lady offered her house; she furnished the linen, sil- % 
floors look new and all floors beau- ver, flowers and coffee. Each of the others loaned 
tiful. what the hostess desired in the way of candelabra, 
It will not mar nor show heel marks doilies,etc. Each lady sent her donation of salad, 
| or scratches. cake, olives, sandwiches, or what not, nicely deco- 
i It is not affected by water rated, and in her handsomest dish. The committee 
S F ¢ a ; ' an ; aa F ; ‘ ; 
| It gives a beautiful and artistic of epdeeeape om = panne ai ROM these four watches anybody can choose a 
| ~ . any wood, whether pain f Pac dhe as li rogre yrepared by one es a ’ : 
| — edie _ ether painted of the members. The cover had the name of the Satisfactory watch. yi hey are not the only ones we 
‘ , club in gold and violet inks on white drawing-paper, 
- acily . , , , » b "vy are arfe ve 
hi It can easily be applied by anybody. and in one corner was the name to indicate the seat make, but they are so good, so per fect in eve ry thing 
_ It is the one floor finish that satis- attable. Within was a list of the toasts, and on the that makes a watch a lifetime companion, that they should 
} fies practical painters. reverse of the cover this quotation from Longfellow: k os « 
; It dries quickly, does not obscure be known as “the Dueber-Hampden Big Four.” 
i , i “Stop, stop, my wheel! Too soon, too soon i 
the grain of the wood like paint, and Os p i 
} ~ f- ¢ , a * rhe noon will be the afternoon, ae P eS ee ; = es 7" 
is far more durable than varnish. ‘Too soon to-day be yesterday.” Dueser-HAmMPpDEN Accurate-to-the-Second WatCcHES 
It is elegant, cleanly, sanitary, and ss a ae P . 
economical. The guest of honor was invited by the hostess, are the net result of forty years of the most watchful watch- 
| It is best advertised by its merits informally, to take luncheon on acertain day. On making this country has known. 
rather than by printers’ ink. her arrival she was received by the hostess, who 5 : 
. kept her chatting in the library. Meanwhile the Read the story, ** The Watchman of the Watch Business," sent free on request, and you 
other members entered quietly and took their places will never permit a watch dealer to interest you in anything but a Dueber-Hampden 
at the table, successfully surprising the guest when Tr... ye ; UE 7 ; . " 
she descended with her hastens to the dinina-coam. [He Dueser-Hamppven Warcu Works, Dept. B, Canton, Ohio. 
BRUSH AND CAN FPREE Near the close of the luncheon the following 
Send us 25 cents to pay express charges toasts were drunk in coffee: 
and we will deliver to your home ai The Parting Guest. 
a a good Brush and a Can of Thea am 7 
Rogers Stainfloor Finish (Light Uak, The Future Husband, 
Dark Oak, Mahogany, Walnut, High Living and Plain Thinking. 
, Cherry, Mala¢ ag Aap peed a After the luncheon came the presentation of the 
ee pillow to the guest, and the delightful afternoon 
Our booklet, ‘Care of Floors,” closed with ** Auld Lang Syne,’’ sung by the entire 
i mailed free to any address. company. 
Detroit White Lead Works : ; i 
" Dept. B A Bargain-Table for a Prospective Bride 
! Detroit, Mich. 
i By Mary Estes 
HE girl friends of this prospective bride pos- 
sessed resourceful minds. An invitation was 
ong to her - — a with Ne “— ree: and The Exquisite Beautyof | The Improved Method of 
to bring with her eleven articles that she meant to 
discard before departing forher newhome. On the ENGLISH FINISHING FLOORS 
day and hour named, much to her surprise, eleven HALF- TIMBER old or new, for rugs or 
other girls appeared at the table, each with a idling cracks otherwise, with GRIPPIN'S 
mysterious package. SPANISH G i i oop Cea te sataie- 
After sandwiches, wafers, fancy cakes, fruit and / t@ ~~ ING SPECIALTIES, is very 
tea had been disposed of the girls gathered around a MISSION simple and ae _— 
7 Appi equiring ed labo 
large table, and the hostess informed the bride-to-be eames then he taken Game 
that they were all anxious to purchase from her as a ] of perfection is attained. 
souvenirs the articles she had brought, and she was_— | : and COLONIAL S b SS 
requested to offer one at a time, when the girls Designs are chormingiy illustrated and described in Write to-day for our de- 
would bid in turn for each. Mr. W. J. Keith’s ne Ww book, “* Historic Architecture scriptive matter to 
- . , ; oR O73 49 
Shouts of laughter greeted a last year’s hat, which for the Hlome Builder.” 264 p., 127 ills., $2.00. \ GRIPPIN MFG. Co. 
: ’ We also have 1000 Studies and photographs of \ \ Dept. 3, Newark, New York 
she merrily auctioned off for half adozen linenface- tasteful, practical homes in our latest books as follows: ~s 
cloths bearing her initial. A half-worn pocketbook 128 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 134 Catg.$1600 to $2000,$1.00 
brought an envelope full of nice toilet recipes; a 119 Brick & Com’n Houses,1.00|163 ‘‘ $2000to$2500, 1.00 
are the most comfortable pair of mended gloves were sold for a pretty hand- 28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50c|/144 “ $2500to $3000, 1.00 an Ou faw iS? 
and strongest spring beds olass: air “ li . vere bid in for ; : 55 D’b’] H’ses, Flats, etc.,1.00}167 ‘' $3000to$4000, 1.00 
8 glass; a pair of worn slippers were bid in for a pair “ 
in the world. So con- of evening gloves: and the fun waxed hie} 72 Cottages,less than $800,50c;}142 ‘‘ $4000andup’d, 1.00 Copy it as well as you can, send tous and 
structed that they give a buoyant : ng & — se — - 8). 75 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c}17 Model Schoolhouses . 1.00 e will give you a hi andsome portfolio 
: sien j At the close of the evening each girl possessed a “ 1 1 31 Modern Churches . . 2.00 of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
and restful springiness to the mattress : oer é 114 $1200 to $1600, $1.00 odern e 
Mee a restart in alee & cote cenenuben souvenir of the bride’s girlhood days, while she Lederer. aoe Coaeee of lessons by ami ail, at home, 
AS streng fe give ¢ 4 yuare -e * a gee P - nai " _ race may qualify you to earna good salary as an 
for a lifetime’s service. The went happily home with a basket heaped with prac artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
P ‘ P tical gifts and much good will. and exactly adapted to your talent. 
re-eminence in To A Enane ' THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
o Announce an LCnsagemen Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Comfort and Strength 4 
By Clara Kellogg : 
of every “20th Century” has been attained INVITED inf 1 f rls ¢ : oe =10) 2 7-E a8) 
by 35 years’ constant supervision and ’ ay Very Seerneers 2 eee Gee ee p s 906 Hennepin Ave. TALCUM 
new inventions. Every 20th Century luncheon in honor of a friend visiting me, and The Keith Co., Architects, Minneapolis, Minn. 
bears this trade-mark for your pro- asked them to bring their sewing. > on Building, Decorating, and 
tection. Ask to see it before buying. The dining-table had a shallow dish of white KEITH S wears } irni “y7-4 — itifully wd 
ins ‘ 1. » anki ‘ trated w oe CA its « dern Homes, Floor Plan iteriors. Tells 
flowers for a ce ntrepiece. On each napkin I PUTS | Dee to daceiate whet te $1.50 year, on news-stands 15c. copy. 
ring-box containing an imitation diamond ring, Seecial 5Oc Offer -65 Model House Plans 
purchased at a wholesale store for seventeen cents _ in 4 months’ trialsub., includes 3 back numbers, 7 copies in all, 50c. WI 
apiece. On top of each box lay a luncheon-card M. L, KEITH, Publisher, 709 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. A Positive Relief 
bearing aguest’sname. Whenthegirls were seated  ,, , ££? ‘ 
- Seok Gus te af cael : and had removed the cards to get their napkins they ~_— eo ‘Handsome Children CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
fo Wa ) ‘ 4 ay om fortz du . : « ») st eC n s 1 P eit « , _ 
ll phe a Bhd po as cee ceed ven Oat tame found first the boxes, which were immediately mischi-f.”’ d he ca * re he ir yore with Bn a yg = the 
tion of “ 20th Century '’ Comfort. opened and therings donned. I, of course, had my rs : ’ gl pe sal 
National Wire Mattress Co., Dept. A, Waterbury, Conn. onanmement ring, and when the guest of honor, who Glascock Ss isle cetueiaen bakva: ‘comme 
cnew the secret, suggested that they look at my ring, for it.’’ Delightful after shav- 
that it was different from theirs, they understood Baby- W alker pred oe oe hg ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
. - its significance and all congratulated me. Simple In it the baby learns to walk without Sample Free. Ou receipt of 25¢. 
NE ae ae ry aoe refreshments were served, consisting of grapefruit, 2 wi. “ee ay — <= GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 
— leat 2 nenes a salad with small rolls, and caramel custards. In == Ciena, Sappctting eostnancliow 
el  taieaat eg werke gare . q > , > > z <j sok ap- ) child to sit, stand, ju > or walk. 
== Grey or Green Panel, stam D- the afte rnoon we hemmed napkins and took snap tint “29 i, jump oF walk. Baby WARDROBE Patteras 
ed with Helleu Head ready shots of the girls in groups. a *Glascock's”~tandasd toa) ; 
to burn. Postage prepaid. =e pi. uth: y raat d ns at sesh Ms ; a wen 
, . . ane til ! nS 0 1 iP 
CUT PRICES A Wedding Anniversary BUY OF YOUR DEALER, IF POSSIBLE howing necessary mz terial, etc Sent 
y ’ . ? If he hasn't it, order direct from us. postpaid for only 25 cents. A copy of 
ee eee ee GLASCOCK BROS. MPG. C0. 627 West Street, MUNCIE a ey ooo niet ne ene ae auat itoth 
also my large i iStrated catalog oth 
ACH woman guest came to the anniversary, as sent free with every ordet 
PYROGRAPHY requested, in her own wedding apparel or as SNEAK THIEVES FOILED SET _ OUR LOCK During the past ten years I lave dealt with 
MATERIALS much of it as possible. The program consisted of No more Windows opened by Thieves. You can raise or wer 150,000 young mothers and guarantee 
8 . P = lower your window to any desired height for ai:, with perfect entire satisfaction or will refund money. 
cial — Our $2.50 Outfit for burning leather, wood or short talks, as follows, with a prize offer for the . y : i ; : ; . P 
v Seer f : 4 . - ’ ’ safety. We ciefy anyone to open a window from the outside Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, Bayonne, New Jersey 
sey cla nad be nel ated aes | | wittlont: ster our Tock set. 4.00"pet dozen.” Sent or Sample 
rs | MUIR & CO., 173 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 1. The Wedding Five Years Ago—By the lock, 35 ets. AGENTS ) !2 ordering 
t _ — = state 
~ hostess. yo ey . HOLLAND SAFETY width of || Patent 
a 2. How We Used to Do— By a woman who had LOCK COMPANY channel__| Pend- 
ons celebrated her — wedding. , . Dept. G tome ing. Our 290-pege book * ‘The Origin and Treatment of Stammeriag ” 
ra 3. A Modern Event — By a bride of one week. P.O : sent Free to anv add 6 cents to pay postage. 
om : 7 -0. Box 1862, Boston, Mass. runs in. 
lly On to Stay — Out of the Way 5. A Weide-to-be— By & youns lady soon t0 be . , LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
— The garment is held faultlessly without married 24 . r 
a | a sign of pucker or wrinkle. aap A 
I TRIANG PEET’S 5. A Hitch in Proceedings — By one whose wed- ome ter Your wn eart 
’ ding dress was delayed and who kept a church full ] “ ” 
aad 5 ? n our book, “* Modern Homes, you find plans for all kinds of 
Peet's Invisisce Eve PATENT Invisible Eyes of people waiting, and who at last was obliged to houses — each distinctive — with perfect floor plans and views 
th wep | Rd jan by a wear another gown. of finished a. We ~ an any ane oe ie, so one 
Ian s < loops—b> ha y > . as . , ; “ r } " 
= : * a8 / “ky > — P t cy us your ideas. We fit plans to any location e have 
| Payee oe og pny pod ng pmo 6. A Kentucky Wedding By a Kentucky officers and experts all over the country, and give superin- 
SH : Cale a:. itis Masten Stacks tae, * Sold woman. : aes . . tendence if desired. Send for ‘Modern Homes.” One book, 
sh | - only in envelopes. wap for Trade Mark. 7. Experiences of Their Own Weddings — By $1.00; two books, $1.50; three books, $2.00. No two alike. 
ire § PEET BROS. Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. many. : —" . P- CENTURY ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING CO. 
8. An Original Poem —** The Grooms. 707 Central National Bank Building, New York 
nl | g. Song, ‘* Home, Sweet Home ’’— By all 1104 Empire Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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{ YOU CAN GET | 


$10 Larkin Premiums 


IN SEVERAL WAYS 








Thousands of homes are being fur- 


nished without cost with Larkin Pre- 
miums, given free with each $10.00 
purchase — your selection—of Larkin 


Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Flavoring Extracts and other Household 
Necessities. Larkin Products and 


Premiums are known everywhere to be 
of highest quality. 
dealing saves money. 


$20.00 Retail Value for $10.00 


Factory-to-Family 






oe : 
69-Piece Lamare Cottage Dinner Set. 
Made by Buffalo Pottery, acknowledged manutacturers 
of the finest semi-porcelain made in America. One of 
many useful $10 Premiums offered 


$10.00 PREMIUM FREE 
is obtained by families who buy $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products —a year’s full supply. 
$10.00 PREMIUM FREE 
is easily earned by anyone who sells among 
near neighbors a $10.00 assortment of Larkin 
Products, 


$10.00 PREMIUM FREE 
goes to each member of a Larkin Club-of- 
Ten who buys one dollar's worth of Larkin 
Products each month, for ten mouths, 


$10.00 CASH FREE 
The Premium chosen may be Larkin Soaps, 
etc., when we send $20.00 worth for $10.00. 
By selling this quantity a cash profit of $10.00 
is made. 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
If after Thirty Days’ Trial any Product or Pre- 
minum is unsatisfactory, money will be promptly 
refunded. Satisfaction always guaranteed. 


Send for new Premium List 41 
interest. Nearly 7oo Premium 


Larkin Co. 


ESTABLISHED, 1875, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Your dentist will tell 
you: ‘* Digestion the 
mouth. A sound, 
healthy mouth and 
teeth are essential to 
good general 
health.’’ 

Use daily. 





Full of offers. 








begins in 












Powder 
Paste 
Liquid 
Brush 





Be 


Your 
Sanitol, 


dentist will know about 
and the importance of prep- 
arations which really produce a clean, 
healthy mouth, as well as being 
pleasant to use. 
Highest and Only Award, World's Fair, 1904 
A helpful booklet on ‘' The Teeth,”’ free. 
The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 


An Association of DENTISTS conducted on the 


co-operative plan. Manufacturing Chemists for all 
Sanitol preparations 


BLACHE 
















FACE POWDER 


— 






“The Queen of 


Toilet l’owders.”’ 





Every application is an 
added charm to my 
lady’s face. Beautiful 
women everywhere 
sing its praises as a 
beautifier and preserver 
of the complexion. 












Accept no other. Flesh white,pink, 
cream. 50c.a box. Druggists or by mail. Sample sree. 


Ben. Levy & Co., Dept. A,125 Kingston St., Boston 
IN THE 


IF PAGE’S GLUE ° 32, 


Does not set quickly like the old style glue, and 
has four times the strength (Official test. 1 in. sq 
hard pine butted, registered 1620 Ibs. before part- 
ing). Used by the best mechanics and manufac- 
turers the world over. Invaluable in household use, 
for Furniture, China, Ivory, Books, Leather, and 
wherever a strong adhesive is desired. 1 oz. bottle 
or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
mailed for 12c. if your dealer hasn't our line 
L* PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE, 
2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
L* PAGE’S MUCILAGE, 


2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 








STRONGEST 





None genuine 
without 
This Label. 


1 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 123 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
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A SUNSHINE TALK 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


UST a year ago this March we found a blind 
J baby who had been left alone all day because 
its mamma had to work, and she said no kin 
dergarten would trouble with a blind child, and the 
city would not take it because she earned enough to 
care for it. No one would let her take the child 
with her when at work, so to secure anything to do 
she kept still about the baby. The result was that 
the little one lay in its crib all day and amused 
itself, as all blind children do when left to them 
selves, by poking itseyes. I asked a physician why 
they do this, and he replied that he did not know 
unless when they got their fingers in far enough they 
touched a nerve that gave a spark of light that cor 
responds to what we experience when we bump our 
heads and *‘ see stars.”’ 

Of course we dropped everything else for the day, 
determined to find a place for the baby. We called 
the different kindergartens, nurseries, institu 
tions —we wrote letters, telephoned and telegraphed, 
with the result that we learned there was no place 
in the beautiful State of New York where blind 
babies were cared for. The institutions for the 
blind take no babies. All must be children of a 
certain age — wot babies. 

‘* Where are the babies, then?’ I asked. No- 
body knew. I went to the City Commissioner of 
Charities, the Mayor and the State Commissioners, 
and after a curious hunt we found the little ones in 
the departments for feeble-minded, and they were 
generally considered the worst idiots there. This I 
readily understood, for the little folks, as they grew 
to be two, three and four years old, imitated every 
thing they heard and felt done. 

To make a long story short the little blind babies 
that we took for a vacation developed into beauti 
ful, bright children. They stopped digging their 
eyes the moment they were shown anything to do 
with their hands. They learned to walk, play 
games, sing, build houses, romp on the lawn, and 
those old enough to enter the kindergarten classes 
soon made mats, braided baskets, learned their let- 
ters, and they can now recite sunny verses. In fact, 
they are far ahead of the children of the same age in 
other kindergartens. 


on 


Our Kindergarten for Blind Babies 


O YOU remember I told you our Kindergarten 
for Blind Babies was not going to die, and 
many marveled at my faith. That was almost a 
year ago. We started by paying three dollars a 
week fora tiny place four flights up, where, with 


two blind babies and a trained nurse, we took 
possession. 
More children were discovered and more 


Sunshiners came to our aid. All summer we had 
them out at Bartow-on-the-Sound, where pale | 
cheeks grew rosy and round, and the tiny bodies 
strong and plump. All winter we have had them 
there, keeping as many children at a time as could 
well be handled. You should see little Johnny and 
Cornelius— two-year-olds — try to dress themselves. 
My! such baby cries of distress when some stubborn 
button will not fasten. 

But many good things have happened. Some 
interested persons in Brooklyn, fearing that the 
March winds will be too strong and the house too 
cold for the children to be kept there with safety, 
discovered that they could give the nursery shelter 
by turning over to us the use of a fine three-story 
house, 520 Gates Avenue. So we are to take pos- 
session of it early this month. There isa large yard 


with trees and flowers. The building will easily 
accommodate thirty or forty in family at a time. 
One Sunshiner—a man—repainted = everything 


about the house; another put in a new furnace. A 
band of ladies furnished the house new from top to 


bottom, and— well, I can scarcely wait till the 
children get there. 
We are indebted to The Industrial Home for 


Blind Men for this new happiness. Giving us the 
use of the building was suggested by the Board of 
Women Managers, of which Mrs. F. Theodore Herx 
is president, and the project was later approved by 
the officers of the Home, of which John G. Jenkins 
is president. 

Now is the time for you to ask, ‘* What can I 
do?” 

It costs two dollars a week to care for a child in 
spite of all of our volunteer help. There are cer- 
tain expenses that only money can meet, and with 
our best figuring we average about two dollars a 
child. 

‘The actual cost of maintaining each baby for the 
last year would have been four hundred dollars had 
we been obliged to pay for rent, nurse’s care, 
doctor's aid, etc. 


Won't You Try and Help Us? 


HUT your eyes for a minute and imagine that 
you can never open them to see again. A 
second of such agony is enough. Then open and 
note the gratitude that fills your heart for being 
able to see, and refuse to help the blind babies if 
youcan. Everybody who reads this can give some- 
thing. Don’t let aday goby. Don’t let an hour 
go by until you have done your share in making life 
a little brighter for our atilicted ones picked up here 
and everywhere, some of them deserted simply 
because of their great helplessness. 

Give your mite as a thank-offering that you have 
eyes. Give your mite as an offering of gratitude 
for having had your sight saved to you some time. 
Send your mite because all your little ones have 
beautiful eyes. Or send your donation because of 
some dear one suffering from the same misfortune 
as our babies, and send it because you know the 
great need of special care for such cases. Shut 
your eyes again, and in the darkness that comes 
over you try to realize in a small degree, if you pos- 
sibly can, how much you ought to be thankful for 
the blessing of having good eyesight, and give us 
what you can. 

Some members will again ask why we don’t send 
the children to the State institution. Were there 
such an institution that would take blind babies 
Sunshine would not be doing this. Sunshine never 
aims to compete, but merely to make brighter the 
days that are dark and will always stay dark if 
Sunshine does not creep into them. Maybe some 
day the city will awake and take care of its own 
blind babies, but now there is no place except the 
almshouse for them, and there they stay growing 
into idiots or dying off like wilted plants in the 
dark for lack of attention. Nobody wants them. 
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Dress 


Shields 


The Essentials 


of a perfect dress shield are 


Prooit Against Moisture 
Canheld Shields are guaranteed to protect 
© 1S bac ked by 


any waist injured 


your waists, and the a 
an agreement to ret lace 


when shield has been properly attached 


Washable — Canfeld 


renewed by wa a 


and kee pa 


Shields may be 


over again, 
fresh as 


Durability — \ 
unheld Shield in long wearing 


Hence 


new 


ther shield equals the 
qualities 


Canheld Shields are most economical 


for over 25 years. Discriminating 


having CANFIELD DRESS SHIELDS. 


F ale everywhere. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 299 Mercer St, New York 

















"THE housekeeper 

of to-day has 
never known the 
comfort and satis- 
faction of a really 
sanitary, easily 
laundered and 
handsome but in- 
expensive Bed 
Spread—unless 
she already uses the 


Dove 
Dimity Quilt 


It isa closely woven fabric of light weight, 
ribbed like pique, and 7/ /aunders like a 
sheet. While dainty and attractive in ap- 
pearance for use at all times, it may also 
be used to replace a silk or lace coverlet at 
night and will protect your blanket from 
being soiled. 

Besides being more beautiful, more con- 
venient and more economical it will outwear 
three of the old style crocheted quilts. 








Made in four regular sizes, special 
grade for hospita.s and institutions, 
anc the prices are nominal compared 
to value, If you cannot find them in 
your best dry goods stores write to 


| SHERMAN, REID & CO. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS 
Te NEW YORK 











BOLSTER 
ROLL 


As necessary to the beauty of a 
bedroom as window curtains 
It takes the place of wrinkled 
and untidy piilows during the 
day, and when covered to 
match the spread gives the 
bed a much handsomer and 
more stylish appearance than 
troublesome pillow shams 

The Acme weighs only 4 lbs. 
(it is hollow), is strong, clean 
and sanitary. One style has 
oval openings in which to 
store pillows in daytime. 


tor $2.00 


If your local dealer will not sup- 
ply you, write us, stating width of 
your bed, enclose express or P.O 
order for $2; we will ship an Acme 
Roll and pay the charges to any 
express point on or east of the 


a, 
Mississippi River. Money back 
if you want it 


—_ 
° Our beautiful 68-page booklet 


7 ‘*Home Comfort and Beauty,’’ 
FREE. It contains valuable hints 
that will appeal to lovers of the 
beautiful in the home. Written 
t Write for it to-day. 


by an expert. 
H. & D. PAPER COMPANY 
821 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
















MAKE YOURLU 
BED ROOM AS 
INVITING 
AS YOUR_ 
PARLOR_ 


Either style, read 
cover, sent prepai 





LINOLEUMS, 
RUGS, LINENS, 


CURTAINS, ETC. BY MAIL 
Write today for our free 1905 cata- 


logue showing immense line of 
patterns in their actual colors. 


It tells exactly how to order at a 


BIG SAVING OVER 
RETAIL PRICES. 


Carpets sewed free. 
paid on conditions 
in catalogue. 


THE RUSSELL CARPET CO. 


- ww Market St., Chicago 
i ~S . — ‘! 
‘ 7 7 


Freight 
stated 








Pears 


look 
gether unnatural.” 

All 
Soap 
rally 


complexion. 


“A scowling is alto- 


the features of Pears’ 
natu- 
the 


are pleasing. A 


good soap for 


Sold by the cake and in boxes. 


HAIR BOOK FREE 


Fvery woman should have this book 
the natural beauty of the hair—!h 
it has been lost, 
authorities 


Send 
your 
name 
to- 

day 





It tells how to preserve 
»w to regain this beauty if 
and how to acquire it. Compiled from best 















lists all 
of our latest 
Special Offers 
; Extra short stem switches, well 
f made of unusually good quality 
/ hair and to match any orlinary 
shade, at the following special 
prices: 
2o0z.,22in.. . $1.50 
2', oz., 24in. . . 2.25 
3', oz., 26 in. . 4.00 
se Wavy 
witch 2.50 
Featherweight Stemless 
Switch, 22 in. long, 
natur?l wavy, 4.95 
Natural Curly Pompa- 
our . 2.50 
The New Parted Pom- 
padour , 4.95 
Send sample of your hair and ce 
scribe article you want. We will 
send prepaid on approval. Ifyou 
find it perfectly satisfactory anil 


a bargain, remit the amount. If 
not, return to us 

Rare,peculiar and gray shades 
area little more expensive. Write 
for estimate. Get our FREE 
BOOK with illustrated catalogue 



































of the latest styles of hair gools 
— at the lowest prices. Write tuday 
paid on PARIS FASHION CO. 
Approval Dept. 13,182 State 8t., Chicago 








Oe a= 
, . FASYTAKE 
y he tee oe FOLDING 







Reclining back, 
adjustable foot- 
rest. Folds 9x 
20 x 20 inches, 
weighs 11 Ibs., 
holds child of 
six years, tested 
to 150 Ibs. IM rite for booklet. 


GWATHMEY MFG. CO., Dept. L, 
2405-09 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 











J We Can 
Qualify 
You For 

The Civil 


If you are an American over 
8 years of age and able to 
read and write, we can qualify 
you fora good government po- 
sition. The cost is low. Write 
at once for Civil Service Book- 
Jet. State age. 
International Corres. Schools 
Box 831 C, Scranton, Pa. 





2 <* 
YARN BOOK. 128 pages of 

instructions, — beautifully illustrated Written y 

“One of long experience.’ Directions proven by 

actual test to be absolutely corre t 

THE EDITION DE LUXE OF YARN BOOKS 
Price only 25 cents. Order from your dealer « 
seni 25 cents in stamps to 


Manufacturers of Utopia Yarns, 459 Broome St . N.\ 
UTOPIA YARNS ARE THE BEST 


a? 


HAT FASTENERS 


Our new design Sews or Pins 
to Hat. Holds the hat securely. 
25c. pair postpaid. Money back 
if dissatisfied. Big seller for 
Agents, as every Lady wants 
them. Manufactured solely by 


PAIR MPG, C0., 512 3d St., Racire, Wis. 
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‘por Furniture and Floors 
Made New with 


ADELITE 


Directions — Remove all old paint or varnish 
by applying Adelite Paint and Varnish Remover 
with a brush; let stand 4 minutes and wipe o 
with an old rag -— paint and varnish comes off with 
it clean to the wood, no rub, no scrub, does the 
hard part itself and leaves the wood ready to apply 
new finish. 

Next— Apply Adelite One 
made in variety of 





Coat Dull Finish — 
colors to harmonize with fur- 
nishings of any room —just once over with a brush 
— dries in 30 minutes. You will have a new, hand- 
some piece of furniture and you do it yourself or 
recommend it to your painter, 25 Cents’ worth of 
Adelite will make a new chair or table in one 
hour's time. 

The uses of Adelite are many — removes paint, 
varnish, wax, stains, shellac from wood or metal. 
No odor, no stain to hands or fabric, does not in- 
jure finest wood or soften glue. Fk resh varnish or 
paint can be immediately applied. For refinishing 
furniture, floors, cars, boats, machinery, iron beds, 
front doors, carriages, it has no equal. 

One-Coat Dull Finish is the most durable and economical 
finish for wood because One-Coat does the work. Comes 
ready for the brush. Dries in 30 minutes. Makes birch or 
pine look like hard wood. ‘ives soft velvety finish. Nota 
room in the house where it cannot be used. For farniture, 
wood-work, picture frames, floors, doors ani al! interior 
finishing its use is a delight, saves money, brings beauty. 
Floors tinished with wax or varnish can be made like new 
with Adelite One-Coat Dull Finish. We want everyone to 
know the usefulness ani! economy of Acelite. Most dealers 
sell them, if yours does not, send us his name and 10 cents 
for mailing and we will send you a sample can of Adelite 
Paint and Varnish Remover and panels showing colors of 
One-Coat Dull Finish. 

FREE —If you want to know how to 
beautiful and artistic at a small cost, send for our New 
Booklet. It's worth many dollars tu any woman with a 
home. We send it free. 


Oona CD 


Department A, Chicago, III. | 


make your home 
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Opens instantly into \ 
double bed, fine mattress. = 


‘Streit for Service”’ 


Made throughout to withstand steady usage — 
Sure to get it because wonderfully comfortable. 


Morris Chairs 


TRADE MARK Davenport Beds 


Look for this mark. 


Trade-mark on every piece a guarauitee of ster- 
ling worth and wear. Beautiful, colonial, classic 
and popular designs ; artistic carving. ’U phol- 
stered in genuine leather or any other covering. 
Buy of your dealer, if possible. If he 
hasn't “Streit,” order direct from us. 
We'll send bed or chair anywhere in United States on ap- 


Wai al; we agree to pay return charges if not satisfactory. 
rite for catalogue of Morris Chairs 

















or Davenport Beds, or both, shows over 
50 styles, tells why Streit furniture 
lasts. FREE. 

The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co., 
1048 Kenner St., 
Cincinnati, O. 





With Streit Patent 
Foot Rest. Forms tufted 


front when not in use. TRADE-MARK 


Cam. 
S gm 





, Tooth 
yw. Paste 


Differs from the 
ordinary denti- 
frice in minimiz- 
ing the causes of 
decay. Endorsed 
by thousands of 

Dentists. It is deli- 
ciously flavored, and a 
delightful adjunct to the den- 
tal toilet. 

For sale at best stores, 25 
cents per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, “‘ Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains 
valuable information con- 
cisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY 
64 ALLING STREET, NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 





A SUNSHINE TALK 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


NE of our admirers has called this depart 
ment of THE JOURNAL ‘* Sunshine’s 


Clearing-House for Good Works.’’ Could 
anything be more complimentary? May we bear 
the name with continued honor is our great hope. 

There is always something new to tell you every 
time I write — many things in fact — but just now 
we at headquarters are wonderfully interested in a 
new branch of the society that is going to turn out 
as the largest one of the several thousand registered. 
It is called ** The One Kindness Sunshine Club.” 
This was organized through a suggestion of a little 
lady who has no time to attend meetings and plan 
regularly to scatter sunshine. She said if I formed 
such a club it would be a great pleasure to read the 
stories in THE JOURNAL, and she would send me 
some of the little things I might ask for. 

I have told you before that I have never had an 
opportunity to advance any of my own ideas simply 
because some one is continually offering one better. 
This about the One Kindness Club I immediately 
recognized as far ahead of anything I had thought 
of lately, and it did not take me ten minutes to 
write out a form for membership, and here it is: 


“ Dear President-Geneial 

‘I want to join the Internationa! Sunshine Society 
and be a member of the One Kindness Sunshine Club, 
promising to pay my dues as often as possible by 
sending you some one of the things asked for through 
the columns of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. This 
time I send you ——”’ 


A drawer in a new cabinet has been set aside for 
the enrollment cards of this new branch, and when 
it is full there will be another one ready. I want to 
be the President, so until you meet and put me out 
my name will be on the first card in this drawer 
as the leader. Every time you write me sign 
‘* Member of the One Kindness Club,’’ and the 
nature of your donation, with date, will be noted on 
the card. In this way I shall know just how often 
you have found it possible to respond to my pleas 
during the year. Can I not enroll your name this 
month ? 

** What shall I do?’’ you ask. Wait a minute 
and read what else I have to say. Someway I am 
expecting to be authorized to write on these cards 
every name signed to the letters that brought in 
stamps at Christmastime. If not I'll be awfully 
disappointed. 


Some Ways to Help Sunshine 


HE hearts that answered my plea for a two- 
cent stamp will as quickly respond, I am sure, 
to my call for help with the blind babies. 

There are so many ways one can do a kindness. 
You have ways that I cannot possibly know about 
unless you write and tell me of them. 

No doubt you have many good things you can 
pass on that we can turn into immediate use. All 
you have to do is to communicate with me at 
general headquarters. 

You can send a bound book way across the con- 
tinent to one of our libraries for ten cents— four 
cents generally carries a paper-covered novel. 

We opened a Sunshine library and reading-room 
at Kerrville, Texas, on Christmas morning. There 
were only a few books and magazines there that 
day, but if you want to do a kind act by sending a 
good book there do so and notify me and I’! enter 
you as a Sunshine member. Kerrville, because of 
its location and wonderful, invigorating atmosphere, 
has become a home for the sick and ailing. The 
Sunshine library is now well established and is the 
only place of general assembly for ‘‘ good cheer ’’ in 
the town. 

Ten of the prominent citizens have formed them- 
selves into the International Sunshine Library 
Executive Board for Kerrville. The postmaster is 
one of them. So simply address your books and 
papers to the President of the Kerrville Sunshine 
Library and they will go all right. 

When you send anything in answer to my pleas I 
would like you to drop me a postal-card to that 
effect, so that I can know what is being done. 

Should you have a lot of books send them by 
freiglit. 

How many will send just one book as their act of 
kindness this month? It makes no difference what 
you have to pass on. If it is in good condition we 
can place it somewhere where it will be used until 
worn out. 

As Sunshiners we should ever keep in mind that 
we are not to tuck away pretty things as useless 
because we can’t use them, but we are to make a 
little effort to place them where they are not only 
enjoyed but needed as well. 


What I Need Just Now 


OME one to send two dollars to pay one week's 
care of little Annie, who is sure to ask at least 
once a day: ‘* If I am real good, Mrs. Alden, will I 
have to go back to the Island?” Her one great 
fear is being sent away from the kindergarten. She 
is six years old, with big blue eyes and black hair. 
Her blindness is the result of scarlet fever. One 
day she refused to eat. After much coaxing the 
nurse learned that Annie had overheard some one 
say the board money was short and one of the chil- 
dren would have to be sent back. Annie got it into 
her little head that she might be eating too much. 
‘*T won’t eat one tiny bit ever, ever, ever, if you’ll 
let me stay,’’ she lisped. 

1 want sewing classes, and mothers, and sisters, 
and daughters handy with the needle to help us 
dress our little folks. Anything that children from 
the ages of eighteen months to eight years old wear 
will be welcomed, and everything is needed. 

I don’t suppose you could get shoes, could you? 
A bolt of flannel, muslin, dress goods, ribbons, from 
any store, would indeed be a great gift; also table- 
wear and bedding. The cots need replenishing all 
the time. We need knitted washrags, and knitted 
worsted shoes for the night nurses — numbers 5, 6 
and 7. 

If you are a man and can’t sew, maybe you have 
some influence that will bring us a barrel of food, 
cereals, fruit, canned foods, coffee, tea or chocolate. 

Oh, I am not going to ask for much this time, but 
perhaps the above suggestions will give you a little 
idea of what I want. 

You will join my One Kindness Club, won’t you ? 
And may you ever be spared your eyesight, is my 
prayer. 

Address ‘* One Kindness Sunshine Club,’’ 96 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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| Style No, 220 


e 
Preserves the Figure 
| Consider beauty’s best protection—the Ferris Waist. 
Do not think of it as a health-defying corset, but as a beauti- 


ful, sensible garment. 
Observe 
without unnatural restraint. 


FERRIS 


how it guards the graceful outlines of the figure 
Watch how it firmly supports the 
form, and yet leaves ample room to breathe. 

Mothers and women whose work requires constant standing and 
stooping add greatly to their health and working power by wearing 


GOOD 


sexss WAIST 


Insist on Ferris Good Sense in red letters sewed on each waist. 
Ferris Book showing every style, size and price, /ree. 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York 


Price $1.00 


Illustrated 


























We put good brains into La France 
Shoes as well as good leather and skilled 
labor. That is why they give one’s feet 
that smart appearance. Artistic, intelli- 
gent oversight of every step in the making 
of La France Shoes is what makes them 
so different from other shoes. Rock oak 
soles and wear-proof lining make them 
economical as well. 


oa 


7 


agg wer PT 


If not at your dealers, send us his name. 
Write for catalog and novelette “//er 
Photograph.” 


WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO. 
Dept. J, Lynn, Mass. 











Boys’ collars in boys’ sizes and in toys’ styles 
10 Cents Each 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Makers 
















HALF WOOL 


Newdane Cloth 


36 inches. Retail price 25c per yard. 

A HIGH G “74 FABRIC. A NEW DESIGN 
VERY STYLISH CLOTH 

IN A COMPLETE LINE OF COLORS 

If you cannot get these of your dealer write us 

and we will send samples telling you where to get 

the voods. NEWDANE MILLS, Boston, Mass. 
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‘BOYS’ | 


NAMES WANTED 


The Star Monthly wants names 
and addresses of bright boys between 
12 and 20 years of age. We want to 
get them interested in our illustrated 
magazine for boys, which has a cir- 
culation of over 150,000 each issue 
Every issue contains Fascinating 
Boy Stories, handsome illustrations, 
departments of Amateur Photography, 
Stamps, Coins, Curios, Puzzles, Jokes, 
Games, Physical Culture, etc., and each 
month awards a large number of valuable 
prizes to subscribers. If youare not a sub- 
scriber, anc will send us FIVE boys’ names 
and addresses plainly written, and five 
2-cent stamps, or 10 cents in silver, we will 
enter you as a subscriber fully paid for 6 
months in advance. Address 


Star Monthly, Oak Park, Ills. 
—) 

















KNIT 
CORSET 
COVER 


for health, 
convenience and style are 
unequalied. They only cost 
50 cents, and any woman 
who regards her health 
will find them indispensa- 
ble. Sold most everywhere 
or sent postpaid by mail 
Send bust measure 


comfort, 


Circular free 


LUMB KNITTING CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


C rhe 
Tle HOSE 











SUPPORTER 
| Corrects Faults of the Figure 


Perfect supporter with dress or negligee 
Approved by leading physicians, 
Endorsed by physical culturists, 
Preferred by ladies of fashion. 

Mercerized, Plain or Frill Edge Web, : $ .50 
Very strong Silk Frill, . . =: 
Heavy Silk Whip Cord, . 1 
Heavy Silk Double Frill, 1.25 
Silk Suspender Web, . 1 
tall Dealers, or of Agents for U.S 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & co. 
514 & 516 Broadway, New York 


FREE: with mail orders, a large etching of the 
“Foster Girl.’ 


“The Name is on the Buckles” 
OS ie: mete Co. Terres Comte ete Agee tr Comme 


4 | ee ee) p ——_——————— 


HARDANGER, Six Lace and Six Cross Stitch 
Collar Patterns. Six Doilies, Shirt Waist 
Set, Mountm myry yoy e, and a year's 
subscription to P 

Fancy Work Book All for 25 Cts. 


Address, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J 
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Our Large Catalogue 


EW EDITION of one million copies 

now ready. Embodies new ideas, 
new prices, new suggestions. Con- 
tains a list of over 2,500 magazines, 
periodicals and newspapers, quotes 
ly»west obtainable prices, tells how our 
system saves you subscription money, 
and gives much valuable information 
that all magazine readers should 
have. You can 


SAVE 
Magazine Money 


by writing us, as we furnish any 
magazine, periodical, or newspaper in 
the world at lowest prices— much 
lower, maybe, than you believe pos- 
sible. 
Ours is one of the largest subscrip- 
tion agencies in the world, and we 
are known everywhere. Your ad- 
dress on a postal secures the facts. 


4 WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TODAY 
IT IS SURE TOINTEREST YOU Address 


ware 


ete - Sed IIe ne 











SEND. LLL IOO RTS LPL EK ATID Hs 





J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency 
212 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 











Is a revolution in dentifrices, because 

It liberates nature’s purifier —Oxygen — 
Which cleanses and whitens the teeth. 
Destroys the germs of dental decay. 
Prevents development of infectious germs. 


| Oxugen | 
Neutralizes corroding mouth acids. 
Cleanses and sterilizes the whole mouth. 
Removes all odor from the breath. 


Leaves the mouth in hygienic condition. 
Keeps the tooth-brush sweet and clean. 


Tooth 


’ . 
It’s the Oxygen that does it. 
In metal bottles with new patent top ; operated by one 
hand. Price 25c., of all druggists. 
Our illustrated booklet,’ The Care of the Teeth and Mouth," 
should be read by everyone. Sent free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 90 Fulton St., New York 











A LUETTE 


CORSET 
BONED WALOHN 
The Perfect Corset 


CUSTOM FITTED 

HAND FINISHED 
Fitted to your measure. 
Fitted to your form. 
Fullest freedom of action. 
Greatest aid to health. 


Price $3.75 to $7.50 
Stylish, Dainty, Durable. 
Full of Grace and Comfort. 
For Slender, Medium and Stout 
Boned throughout with ‘‘Walohn.” 
Superiorto Whalebone. Acknowl- 
edged the only boning not affected 
by wear, water or heat. 

Corset and Boning Fully Guaranteed. 
FREE— Our photographically 
illustrated book, ‘Corset Comforts 
and Corset Dangers.” It will bea 
revelation to you. 

LA LUETTE CORSET COMPANY 
Custom Dept. D, 27 B. 22d St., New York 


DING INVITATIONS 


and Announcements, and Visiting Cards 
Latest styles and correct forms. Best 
work and finest materials. Samples and booklet, 
** Wedding Etiquette," for 2-cent stamp. 
The Young & Bennett Co., 22 Stone St., Springfield, 0. 














WHAT | EXPECT TO FIND 
AT THE NORTH POLE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


How Shall | Know When I Get tothe Pole? By 
solar observations fixing my latitude. I have also 
been asked what area I suppose the pivotal point 
will cover, whether I expect the Pole to be station- 
ary, and how I shall mark the place if I reach it. 
My replies to these questions are, first, that the 
Pole is a mathematical point; second, that astron- 
omical observations extending over many years 
indicate that there is a very slight eccentric motion 
of the Pole; third, that if the place is on land I shall 
mark it with a prominent cairn and record; if it is 
at sea I shall mark it with a small cask and record. 

To the further inquiry whether my wife and child 
are going with me this time, my answer is ** No.’’ 


The Conquest of the Pole is to-day a business 
proposition, pure and simple; and, like any business 
proposition, it can be presented in three sentences 
of four words each: Can it be done? What will 
it cost? Is it worth while? 

Can it be done? There is not a geographer, a 
scientist or an intelligent person conversant with 
Arctic matters who doubts that the Pole can be 
reached, and that it will be reached in a few years. 

The requirements are simply those for any large 
project: sufficient money; proper equipment; ade- 
quate time, energy, experience and determination. 


What Will it Cost? The cost of various Arctic 
expeditions has ranged from a few thousands to a 
million dollars each. 

On my plan,and with my methods, an expedition 
which would in all probability secure the Pole can 
be fitted out for two years at a cost of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. The only expensive 
item in that outfit will be a powerful ship which 
shall push me to the northern shore of Grant Land. 

There are hundreds of men in this country to-day 
who could defray the expenses of such an expedition 
and never feel it; thousands who could defray a 
tenth, hundreds of thousands who could defray a 
hundredth. 


Victory is a Victory Forever. We have spent, and 
are spending, hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
an idea or a principle. Take a single example: 
the international yacht races. A _ reliable New 
York paper stated that the cost of the last yacht 
race to the American side alone was in the neigh- 
borhood of nine hundred thousand dollars, and that 
it has cost us to defend the Cup in the last five 
years some two million two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For less than one-fourth of the former sum, less 
than one-tenth of the latter, we can secure the Pole! 

And how do the races compare ? 

The races for the America’s Cup have been in 
progress for tens of years, between two nations; the 
race for the Pole, hundreds of years, between prac- 
tically all the civilized nations of the world. 

‘There have been numbers of Cup-defender syndi- 
cates, and will be numbers more; the syndicate that 
lifts the Pole will have no successor, and can never 
be beaten. 


The winning of the yacht race is a matter of to- | 


day; the winning of the Pole is for all time. 


Is it Worth While? Certainly it is worth while. 

As a matter of the valuable additions to geogra- 
phy and science it is worth while. 

The head of the Smith Sound route is the one 
point from which can be reached and welded the 
links still lacking to make the Arctic exploration a 
tinished job. 

The attainment of the Pole means opening up 
the way for observations of refinement with the 
pendulum, to determine the precise figure of the 
earth, and in the realms of meteorology, magnetism, 
etc., to permit a clearer definition and more precise 
application of those laws. 

It means laying bare the secrets and revealing the 
economics of an area of over three million square 
niles which stands to-day as a challenge and re- 
proach to us. 

It means man’s physical conquest of the globe. 

As a matter of prestige it is worth while. 


Abruzzi’s Expedition, costing two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, was worth many times its cost to Italy 
in increased prestige. Abruzzi drove home to the 
civilized world the fibre of which Italians are made. 

Nansen’s expedition, fitted out by his King, his 
Parliament, and wealthy private citizens, impressed 
the world with the material which makes up the 
descerdants of the Vikings. 

And should you some morning read in your paper 
that an American had placed the Stars and Stripes 
upon the Pole, each one of you would feel a thrill 
of pride and enthusiasm, and be glad that you are 
an American; and every true American at home and 
abroad would feel the same pride, and that incre- 
ment of justifiable pride and enthusiasm to each of 
millions of citizens would be worth ten times the 
cost in dollars and cents. 


The Winning of the North Pole will be one of the 
great milestones of history, like the discovery of 
the New World by Columbus and the conquest of 


| 





the Old Woild by Alexander; and the man, or the | 


association, or the community, or the nation that 
makes its discovery possible will write its name to 
be read and known when, perhaps, the very civili- 
zation of to-day is forgotten. 


What is the Present Status of the Project? For 
two years I have been devoting every energy to 


the task of securing the necessary funds tor the | 


expedition. 

I have been successful enough to warrant my 
placing the contract for my ship, which will be the 
ablest ship that ever pushed her nose inside the 
Arctic or Antarctic circles. She is being built now. 

But the funds for equipment, fur the purchase of 
supplies, I have yet to raise. I cannot believe that 
the people of this great country will permit the 
expedition to fail for lack of these funds. 

When I began I felt sanguine that I should find 
some one or two men who would furnish the entire 
funds for the expedition and take this chance of 
immortality. 

I have lost that sanguineness now, and recognize 


that the funds must come from a large number of | 
men and women of more moderate means, but of | 


broad impulses, who can devote one thousand, or 
five hundred, or two hundred, or one hundred dol- 
lars each to this big, broad national proposition. 


I say men and women, for it was the pawning of | 
a woman’s jewels that gave Spain the mighty New | 


World, and no act of Queen Isabella will be longer 
remembered than that. 
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Have youa little«*FAIRY” in your home? 


FAIRY SOAP 
Pure as the thoughts of Childhood 


FAIRY SOAP is pure, white and dainty. 


Its use is refreshing to the body 


and soothing to the skin—lathers freely in any water—the handy oval shape. 
Packed in separate cartons and sold for 5c by all good grocers and druggists. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO 


FAIRY SOAP was awarded The Grand Prize (highest possible honor) over all competitors at the St. Louis Exposition 





A marvelous beautifier and restorer of skin 
health. A sponge with a peculiar cup-like 


nature that cleanses the pores inside as 


well as outside. Makes the soap lather 
more freely and adds to the enjoyment 
of the bath. Instead of clogging up 
the pores like powders, lotions, 
creams, etc., it aids nature to 
open wider her only means of 
expelling skin poisons, thus 
restoring natural beauty 
in nature's own way 


The Tingle Sponge is another form of the 
Kleanwell. Has reversible strap; fits the hand per- 
fectly. Price for either sponge: Toilet size, 50c; bath 
size, 75c and $1.00. Atall dealers and by mail. None 
genuine without the label “ Russian Kleanwell.” 


A.H. Smith Co., Sole U. S. Agent 
84-86 Chambers St., New York 


















Mexican Drawn Work 


To convince you of the extraordinary 
values we offer, we will send these four 
pieces worth $1.90 at retail prepaid for 
$4 00 or the pieces separately at the 

, following prices: Z-inch linen 
thread wheel, 10c ; 6x6inch hemstitched 
linen doily, 20c; 6x 6-inch hemstitched 
lawn doily, worked center, 35c ; 10 x 10- 
inch linen centerpiece, 3 rows work, 50c. 
All are genuine drawn-work made in 
Mexicoand imported by us. Wesellall 
drawn work at importers’ prices. Send 
$1.00 to-day, if goods are not satisfac- 
tory we will return the money. 

“ Our business is to make homes 

: more beautiful.” 
40-page, illustrated catalogue of Mexican and Indian 
goods, Rugs, Silverware and Pottery, FREE, with order. 
















A PERFUMED LUXURY Sy 
FOR TAE BATH p- 
Just a little Bathasweet in the tub softens the //@m 
water, cleanses it of harmful minerals, and im- 
pregnates it with an aromatic fragrance which . 
clings to the flesh after bathing. t 

If not obtainable of your dealer, send us 


25c. and we will mail you a full-size box. <> 


Batcheller Importing Co,,343 Broadway, New York 




















A brilli 
for the finge 


nd lasting polish 
atis. No dust, pum- 


EGULAR SIZE, 25c 
TRIAL SIZE, 10c 

with free booklet, ‘‘Well Kept Nails,’’ 
at Drug and Department Stores or the 


Floridine Mfg. Co.,42 Franklin St., N.Y. 


























The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. 63 D, Mesilla Fark, N. Mex. 










CAN OPENER 


Cuts the top off or out. 
Leaves no rough edges. Nickel plated, 
machine steel, ebonized handle. Cutting 
blades of tempered tool steel. Simple 
touse, cannot get out of order. At all 
dealers or direct for 25c, postage paid. 
Write for descriptive circular 
THE SUPERIOR MFG. CO. 
101 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


PE ees = PERFECT (AN OPENER 


_ Do Your Own Knitting 


Send for our new complete 


**BEAR BRAND YARN 
Manual of Handiwork” 
(7th Edition) of what and how 
to knit and crochet. Easy to 
follow even by those with no 
experience. Contains more than 
100 illustrations — with full direc- 
tions. By mail, 10c. (stamps or silver). Bear 
Brand Yarns—soft, elastic and even of 
thread — insure beautiful and satisfactory 
results. Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers f 


Dept. F, New York City 





WORKING GLOVES FOR WOMEN 


Used in all kinds of house- 
work, sweeping, clothes- 
hanging, tending 
furnace, gardening, 
etc. RA 

and ROOMY. Pro- 
tect hands and wrists. 
25 cents per pair, 
« 5 pairs $1.00. Sent 
prepaid. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


FREMONT MITTEN & GLOVE CO., 70 Wood St., Fremont, Ohio 
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BISHOP FURNITURE CO., “s3izszi* 


Ship Anywhere ‘‘On Approval,” allowing Furniture in your 
e five days, to be returned at our expense and money refunded 
t perfectly satisfactory and all you expected 
We Prepay Freight to all points east of the Mississippi River and 
rt f Tennessee allowing freight that far toward points beyond 
No. 3680 Turkish Leather Rocker. 
Quartered Oak or Mahogany finish base 
Hand made from best Genuine Leather and 
ull Hair filling. Handsome, durable and 
luxurious 
Our price (On Approval) Only $45.00 
Retail value, $75.00. You save 
$30.00 in buying direct from us. 
Other 
Turkish 
Rockers 
from 
$12.50 up 
shown in 
our /arge 
























catalogue. 
No. 2990. Desk is Mahogany or 
Mahoganized Birch; Piano Polish or 
Dull finish. Hand inlaid front and 
Hand carved Claw Feet. Height 39 
inches. Width 31 inches. 
Our Price for Mahogany $15 90 
On Approval) is Only. . ames 
Mahoganized Birch, $14.50. Retai/ value, $23.00 
Many other desks from $5 50 up in large Free Catalogue 
No. 3308 Library Table 
Quartered Oak, any finish. 
Strong, graceful French legs 
and spacious Drawer. Top 


42 x 27 inches. 
Our Price Direct 5 
on Approval Only $9.5 
For Mahogany add $2.00 
Dealers must charge $14.00 
to $16.00 for this table 
We guarantee prompt ship- 
ment and safe delivery. 
No. 3687 Couch 
Has beautiful 
Quartered 
43 Oakor 
oy eee — Mahog- 
nh Le aabbhA AA bAADaAaeA AEE 205 
\ Pye, 
wi 0 ALS. FOS < — 
No. 3687 = frame. 
Genuine Leather Couch eet 


con- 
struction, best Springs, l_eather and Filling. Extra large and com- 
fortable. Length 78incles. Width 31 inches. Our Price 80 
Direct (On Approval), Freight Paid, only . . ts $29.8° 
Retail value $45.00. You save $15.00 in buying direct from us. 
Other couches from $9.00 up in large FREE catalogue. 


No. 2990 
Ladies’ 
Desk 





| THE QUEER LITTLE 


THING FROM TEXAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


After the interview she called for the Youngest 
Teacher, and the two failures looked at each other 
helplessly. 

** It’s an extraordinary thing,’”’ said Miss Lucilla 
in her most magisterial tone. ‘* In all my experience 
I’ve seen nothing like it. Nothing seems to make 
the slightest impression upon the child.”’ 

** You will tell her father to send for her, won’t 
you ?”? 

** Not atall. It would be the ruination of the 
child to give in to her whims and bad temper now. 
If she won’t listen to reason she must be allowed to 
pay for her foolishness. When she gets hungry 
enough she will eat. It’s absurd to talk about a 
child of twelve having the stoicism to starve herself 
into an illness just because she is homesick.”’ 

** But Bonita is different, Miss Ryder.’’ 

** She’s a very stubborn, selfish child,” said Miss 
Ryder resentfully, as she turned to her desk. 


Ox 


Despite discipline, despite pleadings, despite ca- 
jolery, Bonita stood firm. Eat she would not, and 
when, on her way to class one morning, she fainted 
quietly, Belinda felt that a masterly inactivity had 
ceased to be a virtue. 

James, the house man, carried the girl upstairs 
and the Youngest Teacher put her to bed, where 
she opened her eyes to look unseeingly at Belinda, 
and then closed them wearily and lay quite still, a 
limp little creature whose pale face looked pitifully 
thin and lifeless against the white pillow. The 
Queer Little Thing’s wish had been fulfilled, and 
illness had come without long delay. 

For a moment Belinda looked down at the girl. 
Then she went swiftly to Miss Ryder’s study. 

Once in the presence of the August One the little 
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Our FREE catalogue shows over 1000 pieces of high-grade fashion- 
able Furniture. It posts you on styles and prices. Write for it to-day. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO.4 03325 f20cSSficw. 
32 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


teacher lost no time in parley. 

** Miss Ryder,’’ she said crisply — and at the tone 
her employer looked up in amazement —‘“‘ I’ve 
told you about Bonita Allen. I’ve been to you 
again and again about her. You knew that she 
was fretting her heart out and half sick, and then 
you knew that for several days she hasn’t been eat- 





We are the largest manufacturers of -— . 





| ing athing. I tried to make you understand that aa - —_____— 
vehicles and harness in the world selling | | the matter was serious and that something radical 
! Geaigpnce Gtr een: Sika | needed to be done, but you insisted that the child B k t ( 
to consumers exclusively. would come around all right and that we mustn’t ; rea as ocoa 
give into her. I begged you to send for her father | = is the finest possible product of the choicest cocoa beans. 
We Have No Agents and you said it wasn’t necessary. I’m here to take | Ba P P 


your orders, Miss Ryder, but I can’t stand this sort 
of thing. I know the girl better than any of the 
rest of you do, and I know it isn’t badness that 
makes her act so. She’s different, queer, capable 
of feeling things the ordinary girl doesn’t know. 
She isn’t made for this life. There’s something in 
her tnat can’t endure it. She’s frantic with home- 
sickness, and it’s perfectly useless to try to keep her 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER! 
The full flavor, delicious quality and absolute purity 
of Lowney'’s Breakfast Cocoa distinguish it from all 


others; wherever made or at whatever price. 
Write for the Lowney Receipt Book ; 36 pages ; Chocolate Desserts, Chocolate Bonbons, 


but ship anywhere for 
examination and ap- 
proval, guaranteeing 
safe delivery. You are 
out nothing if not sat- 
isfied as to style, qual- 
ity and price. We 
make 200 styles 
of vehicles 













and 65 N i ill iv ill l’ h Caramels, Icings; Nut, Fig and Cocoanut Candies; and booklet,"*A Gift from the Tropics."’ 
pee: Toe rere. Now she’s ill — really ill. ve just put her 
Laveen to bed, and, honestly, Miss Ryder, if we don’t send THE WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 











for her father we’ll have a tragedy on our hands. It 
sounds foolish, but it’s true. If nobody else tele- 
graphs to Mr. Allen /’m going to do it.’’ 

The gauntlet was down. The defiance was 
hurled, and as Belinda stood waiting for the crash 
she mentally figured out the amount of money 
needed for her ticket home; but Miss Ryder was 
alarmed, and in the spasm of alarm she quite over- 
looked the mutiny. 

** Oh, my dear Miss Carewe. This will never do, 
never do,’’ she said uncertainly. ‘* It would sound 
so very badly if it got out—a pupil so unhappy with 
us that she starved herself into an illness. We must 
take steps at once. I wish the child had stayed in 
Texas — but who could have foreseen ? — and eight- 
een hundred dollars is such an excellent ——” 

‘“*T’ll telephone for the doctor,’’ interrupted 
Belinda, ‘* while you are writing the telegram.”’ 

When the doctor came there were bright red spots 
on the Queer Little Thing’s cheeks and she was 
babbling incoherently about prairie flowers and 
horses, and Dick and Daddy. 

‘* Nerve strain, lack of nourishment, close con- 
finement after an outdoor life,’’ said the doctor 
gravely. ‘‘I’m afraid she’s going to be pretty sick, 
but beef broth and this Daddy and a hope of home- 
going will do more for her than medicine.’’ 
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No. 636. Combination Buggy with extra stick seat and 
% inch rubber tires. Price, complete, $68.00. 
As good as sells for $30 more. 

















SOIESETTE 


CISTERED 
(Pronounced “Swa-zette™) 





The above trade-mark on genuine Soiesette 


The Beautifu | 
Wash Fabric 


No.303 — Fine Canopy Top Surrey. Priee,complete, $113.00. 
As good as sells for $40.00 more 


Aan. 6 6 
Alyy Ete vinicexn 
se wt he Loffee King 


Our large catalog is FREE, Send for it. 
THE CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., ELKHART, IND. 


A $50 BEAUTY 


1905 Split Hickory Special Top 
Buggy in a Class by Itself 


COMBINES DURABILITY 
AND STYLE WITH A 
BARGAIN PRICE 


The 1905 Split Hickory 
Special Top 
Buggy which 
we are offering on 


pages \ 
= = onthis remark- 
ably liberal 


S.. < =] 
EASY AY plan, at such 


an astonishingly 
low price, is different and better than the ordinary 
buggy. Only the finest grade second growth hick- 
ory, split, not sawed, is used in its manufacture. 
Split Hickory buggies embody a great many exclu- 
sive features; screwed rim wheels, long distance 
dust-proof axles, quick shifting shaft couplings, 
etc. We build each buggy to your special order. 
Sold Direct to the User on 


30 Days’ Free Use Plan 


which enables you to look it over thoroughly and 
satisfy yourself that it is exactly as represented. 











fabric that for years has been the ambition 
Meanwhile a telegram had gone to Daddy, and of every wash-goods manufacturer to 





the messenger who delivered it heard a volume of 
picturesque comment that was startling even ona 
Texas ranch. 

‘* Am coming,’’ ran the answering dispatch re- 
ceived by Miss Ryder that night; but it was not 
until morning that Bonita was able to understand 
the news. 

** He’s scared, but I know he’s glad,’’ she said, 
and she swallowed without a murmur the broth 
against which even in her delirium she had fought. 


produce. That ambition has, at last, been 
realized in SOIESETTE. We cannot be 
responsible for imitations. Only Soiesette 
improves in lustre by washing. Only Soie- 
sette makes you buy this fabric the same 
season and the next. Insist on seeing the 
trade-mark — it's to your own advantage. 


Copyright, 1904, John Mackintosh, New York. 


MACKINTOSH’S TOFFEE 


the Pure and Delicious 


OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


The enormous sales of my Toffee in this country and in 
England (the home of Mackintosh's Toffee) have made it 
the great international candy. It is absolutely pure and 
wholesome, and the best candy ever made for children. I 
want to caution you against inferior imitation of my Toffee. 
Be sure that you get the original ‘‘ Mackintosh's Toffee." 
Ask your dealer, and if he cannot supply you send me Ten 
Cents instamps for a sample package; or $1.60 for a 4-lb. 
Family Tin. Try your dealer first. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 115, 78 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 







For sale everywhere 
Do not take an imitation 
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One evening, three days later, a hansom dashed 
up to the school and out jumped a tall, square- 
shouldered man in a wide-brimmed hat. 

A loud, hearty voice inquiring for ‘*‘ My baby” 
made itself heard even in the sick-room, and a sud- 
den light flashed into the little patient’s eyes—a 
light that was an illumination and a revelation. 

‘* Daddy!’’ she said weakly; and the word was a 
heart-throb. | 

Mr. Allen wasted no time in an interview with 
Miss Ryder. Hypnotized by his masterfulness the 
servant led him directly up to the sick-room. 

The man filled the room; a high breeze seemed to 
come with him, and vitality flowed from him in 
tangible waves. Belinda smiled, but there were 
tears in her eyes, for the man’s heart was in his face. 

‘* Baby!” 

** Daddy! ”’ 

Belinda remembered an errand downstairs. 

When she returned the big Texan was sitting on 














There is no other hair-brush like the 


Keepclean 


Hair Brush 


Handsome— Sanitary 


Lawn Fence 








Its bright aluminum “ face” behind the bristles 
cannot get foul by absorbing water, oil or dirt. 
Military, Cloth and Hat Brushes also. Genuine 
sold in green boxes, by good stores, everywhere. 
Remember the name—don’t accept substitutes. 


Cheap as wood — We make all kinds of Lawn 
Farm, Park and Cemetery Fence, also steel 
Ranges, and sell direct to consumer at manu- 
facturers’ prices. Catalogue Free. 
UP-T0-DATE MFG. 00., No. 901 No. Tenth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
lial rDNA OLE SEI ALS SS 


Split Hickory Buggies are guaranteed for two years. This 
is not the paper guarantee of a catalogue house, but the cash 
guarantee of the largest buggy factory in the country sell- 
ing to the consumer direct. 


NOW READY 1905 Split Hickory catalogue, 


192 pages of illustration and 


























Our plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
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: THE GEM MONEY MAKER | FT] — —H assortment of carriages and harness is larger 

JIAOF SF than any dealer can show you. We guarantee 
NAN XIX 


hatches chickens at a lively rate—live 
chickens too — that live and grow into 
money. Our catalogue tells of * Gem” 
features no other Incubator has. Write 
for copy — it is free. 


GEM INCUBATOR CO., Box X, Dayton, Ohio 


1628 PRIZES WON 


ba by our stock at fall shows. Hundreds 
others just as good at low prices. Ourcatalog 

saves money on buying and management. Write 

j today sending stamp. Wehave no branches. Address 


Great Central Poultry Farms, Box 90, Freeport, Ill. 


| description of our entire line of vehicles and harness. We the side of the bed with both the lean little hands | FROM OUR FACTORY 
j send it free on request. Write for it today. in one of his big, brawny ones, while his other 
4 THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. (H. C. Phelps, Pres.) hand awkwardly smoothed the straight, black hair. | = - SAVE A THIRD 
; Station 276, Cincinnati, Ohio | * When will you take me home, Daddy ?”’ y « ] L\ \ 
** As soon as you’re strong enough, Honey. The | Vi Ta ' 2 /, ot 
ye seg «A KOA LN FSV Bae 
boys wanted me to let them charge New York ina PN ws ae —S \ 


bunch and get you. It’s been mighty lonesome on 
that ranch. I wish to Heaven I’d never been fool 
enough to let you come away.”’ 

He turned to Belinda with a quizzical smile sit- | 
ting oddly on his anxious face. 

‘*T reckon she might as well go, miss. I sent 
her to a finishing school, and, by thunder, she’s just 
about finished.’’ 

There was a certain hint of pride in his voice as 
he added reflectively: ‘* I might have known if she 
said she’d have to come home she meant it. Harder 
to change her mind than to bust any bronco I ever 
tackled. Queer little thing, Baby is.” 


all our goods. We are bona-fide manufacturers 
y 7) J not a commission house. Send for our free 


i illustrated catalogue. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MUSIC LESSONS AT YOUR HOME f= 8 


if not perfectly satisfied. We teach by 
mail only and guarantee success. Hua- 
dreds write: “‘ Wish I had known of your school before." For booklet, testimonials and full information, address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 9, 19 Union Square, New York, WN. Y. 
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Peep O’Day 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO.’S 
SENSATIONALLY EARLY 
is ten days to two weeks earlier than any other 


NEW SWEET CORN : 





lenderest, juiciest, sweetest and most productive 


heeté 


EVERY wists: GARDEN five 


A BIG MONEY-MAKER prenreune 
For | 6C tine, we y Ww ‘il pole ang - anal : 


O' DAY SWEET CORN (enough 
for sixty hills); an our 1905 Pictured Catalogue of 
STERLING Farm, Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
seeds that are tested ; also “ Seed Truth," an attract 
ive book telling how to buy seeds to best advantage 


FREE OFFER (°.'.2%5,°ssie, 1 


Pruth as de 
paragraph, without the seeds, 


scribed in above 
mailed free 


CAUTION: The demand for Pere O'Day Sweet 
ae last season led many dealers to SUBSTI 

TE other kinds The genuine Peer O'Day 
oe by us in 1904 can only be obtained in pack 
ets—pint and quart packages — each bearing our 
name, trade mark and seal Accept it only in 
this form. Special Prices on peck or bushel lots; 
but even these orders are always filled in pint and 
quart properly boxed for shipment 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


19 Northrup, King Bldg. 













packages, 


» Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Do you grow 


Flowers 
or Vegeta bles? 


If so, you should know about our seeds. 
Very seldom is a seedsman able to introduce so 
many sterding flower novelties as we offer this 
year. Fine and rare, but of easiest culture. 

Wonderful Scarlet Nicotiana. A mass of scarlet 
beauty that blooms the whole summer. 

New Carnation. Giants of Nice. Very fra- 
grant and a profuse bloomer. 


Garden and Farm 
Manual—free 


contains photographs and descriptions of rare 
flowers and choice vegetz ables raised from our 
seeds. Write for it. 

Get our free /llustrated cin Supply Book, too. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Dept. D, 
217-219 Market Street, Philadelphia. 












PANSIES 


A selection for size, 
and fragrance from the choicest 
strains raised by the leading 


beauty 


experts of England, France, 

Germany and the United States. 
Per package, 20c. 

J. J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Milhook Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the country. Our new year book 
** POULTRY FOR PROFIT ’’ 
will start you right. All about breeding, feed- 
ing, ete. Cuts of fowls with prices; eggs in sea- 
son. Book has cost too much money and expe- 
rience to be given away, but we mail it for 10 cents. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 


SEEDS. Rocky Mountain Columbine 


Colorado State Flower. Direct from the Rocky Mountains. 
Packet 10c., silver. Free catalogue of Rare Fruits and Flowers. 


iNTERNATIONAL NURSERIES, Denver, Colo. 





















THE HEART OF A MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 

matter of course we began to entertain somewhat 
in our own home. Soon Florence spoke of get- 
ting a bigger house in a better neighborhood, 
where we should have a more distinctive posi- 
tion, and where I might work in greater quiet. 
By-and-by we bought this place, which stands in a 
good part of the town, surrounded by the homes of 
none but prosperous folk. It has seemed to meet 
all our needs and all our desires — all that we have 
ever mentioned aloud. We could afford a greater 
show of affluence if we wished; for, following the 
publication of my first accepted work, I stepped at 
once into the enjoyment of what the punlic calls a 
‘* vogue.’’ For the last ten years we have had 
plenty of money, and plenty of all the things we 
want that money can buy. 

That is about all I need say of the past. Here we 
are, coming along toward middle life, prosperous, 
well-conditioned, with an acknowledged place in the 
social doings of the town, which we can use when 
we like, conscious that we have won it for ourselves. 
Not one of our early friends has fared so well in a 
worldly way; I have heard it whispered tnat there 
are not a few women who envy Florence, tninking 
her more fortunate than themselves. 

We have three children. Little Florry is six 
years old, Lawrence is nearly three, while Paul has 
been with us for so short a time that the novelty is 
not yet worn from him. Florence is completely 
wrapped up in the children. When I see her with 
them, and see how she abandons herself to them, 
sacrificing her greatest personal inclination to their 
lightest caprice, and doing it without a shadow of 
reluctance, I sometimes think she is almost happy. 
I, too, love the children; my thoughts grow large 
with pride when I see how beautifu] they are, and 
how strong and intelligent. As often as I can spare 
the time I delight to be with them, making them my 
companions. But there is one thing I notice witha 
feeling that might easily grow into jealous pain: 
when the little folks are in need of real help they go 
to their mother; they never come to me. 


ot 


If Iam in doubt of Florence’s happiness I may, 
at least, say that her content isreal. Shespeaks no 
word that expresses dissatisfaction with her life; 
she names no desire that may not be easily gratified. 
And yet, while I am trying to make out that case, I 
know that I am writing nonsense, and I am filled 
with pain and shame. Try as she will —and she 
does try —there are moments when, observing her 
covertly, I will see upon her face a look that cuts 
my soul to the quick: a look of passionate heart- 
hunger for the things that are denied her, but that 
are needful for her life. I am going my way, she 
is going hers, each alone; at the best we do no 
better than to wave rare signals to one another from 
our separate hilltops, across the wide space that lies 
between. She has her children, and the duties of 
the household; I have my work. Out of that I try 
to get what satisfaction I can; but my ambition 
feeds upon itself, and grows very lean in feeding. 

What am I going todo? I would give half the 
years that remain to me if only I could summon the 
courage to say to Florence what I have said upon 
these pages; but I am afraid of new complications 
that might arise to spoil even the pretty illusion in 
which we are now living. I doubt whether any- 
thing can be done; I am afraid we could not forget 
the past—that it would remain forever in our 
thoughts, to dispel all hope of the sweet relation I 
covet with all my strength. I think it is better to 
let the past lie. 


Since that last line was written I have walked for 
an hour in the yard, looking at the stars and at the 
city’s lights, and examining myself. The stars are 
not abashed by the feverish glitter of the glinting 
sparks below. Am I, in this supreme hour, willing 
that my every good impulse shall stand abashed 
before this shape of fear? Have I not had enough 
of that? God knows I have! 

To-morrow night I shall talk with Florence. I 
shall ask of her those questions which my heart is 
forever crying, and which she alone, speaking from 
the heart of her womanhood, can answer. 


ot 


Thank God! For God has been good to me, in 
making me master of the little strength that yet was 
mine, suffering me to use it to a manly end. 

All day long I was pondering this matter, striving 
to keep a grip upon my determination, yet shrinking 
from the speech that would mean so much — that 
would make or mar the future for us both. I could 
not be sure that my purpose would hold, for from 
hour to hour it ebbed and flowed; and at the best, 
words seemed such feeble instruments with which to 
work. I did not know what I should say when the 
time came. 

Florence, long used to the tokens of my humors, 
must have seen that all was not right. When the 
children were sate in bed, and she was free of the 
last of her household responsibilities, she came 
again to my room, bringing her work-basket, seating 
herself across from me. I was intent upon what I 
have here written, reading it over, trying to knot 
the loose ends of my thoughts together, and to fan 
the flickering spark of will intoa glow. Foilowing 
her habit when she finds me busy with my work, 
Florence kept silence foratime; but I saw that she 
was observing me, and presently she spoke. 

‘* What’s the matter, Tom?’’ she asked. 
story isn’t going well, is it? I can tell! 
you want to read it to me?”’ 

Upon quick impulse I seized my chance. 

** Ves,’ Isaid. ‘* Listen! I want to know what 
you really think of it; and when I’ve finished you 
must tell me truly.’’ 

From first to last she listened without a word, 
without so much as stirring in her chair. From 
where I sat I could get no glimpse of her face, rest- 
ing in the shadow. I read steadily on and on, page 
after page, stopping only when the last sheet was 
laid upon the table. Even then I did not look at 
her, but sat quite still in my place, waiting. . From 
without, through the opened windows, came the 
chorus of summer-night sounds; within was the meas- 
ured tick-tick of the clock upon the mantel-shelf; 
that, and the hurried rhythm of the blood pounding 
in myears. The slow minutes passed, dragging on 
to a full quarter of an hour; then, when I could 
bear the suspense no longer, I spoke her name. 

At the word she started as from a profound reverie, 
breathing a long sigh; but she spoke no word. 

‘* Florence! Will you answer those questions for 
me?”’ 

Quietly, very quietly, she asked: ‘‘ If you have 
wanted your questions answered why haven’t you 
asked them years ago? How was I to know?’’ 


‘* The 
Don’t 
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iA cae EDWART “CRIMSON RAMBLER 


(Mme. adam hes Levarasseur) 


HARDY AND EVER-BLOOMING 


A dwarf, compact form of the famous ‘Crimson Ram- 
Rose, 
its clusters of rich, glowing, crimson flowers throughout 
the season. 
color is brighter than the 
size of the clusters and number of flowers are phenom- 
As a bedding plant; 
hedge; 
or for growing in pots in the house, it is unexcelled. 
Vy Price, 2-year plants (delivered free), 
doz.; 
young plants, 40c. 
$4.00 (all plants that will bloom this season). 


growing about two feet, it is covered with 
It is never out of bloom. Perfectly hardy, the 
“Crimson Rambler.’’ The 


to make a low, attractive 


to border a walk; for planting in cemeteries ; 


$1.00 each, $9.00 per 
l-year plants, 75c. each, $7. 50 per doz.; strong 
each, 3 for $1.00, 7 for $2.00, 15 for 


Pamphlet on Rose Culture and General 


Catalogue, Free with Each Order 


Our 58th annual catalogue of ‘Everything for the Garden” 
value 20c. 
magazine. 


.) will be sent free to purchasers naming this 
his grand publication, the recognized standard 


matters horticultural and agricultural, is invaluable to 
those who garden or farm, 


“1" Eye a) 8-1) ee oe 
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CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
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ARE SOLD ON HONOR 


Are you going to plant seeds 
this Spring either for pleasure 
If you are, you will want none but the best 
TESTED SEEDS. ‘These are offered 
’s Superb 1905 Seed and 
a handsome 100-page book containing 
It briefly 


or profit ? 
— RELIABLE 
and fully described in Wheeler 
Rose Catalogue, 
nearly 300 illustrations and 4 colored plates 
tells the plain truth about all that is newest and best 


in vegetables and flowers, and makes many liberal 

offers “such as 40 kinds of 2-year-old, field-grown Roses 

at lI5c. each. THIS SUPERB BOOK IS FREE TO 

ALL WHO WANT TO BUY SEEDS OR ROSES 
SEND FOR IT TO-DAY 


Special NASTURTIUM Offer 


Our new giant-flowering, ever- 
blooming Nasturtiums are ab- 
solutely unrivalled. The most 
satisfactory flower grown. 
THEY NEVER DISAPPOINT 
F 10. We will send 

or Cc postpaid 5 large 
packets, all different colors, 
together with our Superb Seed 
and Rose Catalogue. 


ELBRIDGE E. WHEELER 
Seedsman 
1131 Main 8t., Bridgeport, Conn. 














The Racine 


Incubator 


Built by the man 
who devoted 23 
years to its 
present pertect 
development. 

Can be operated by any- 

one, anywhere. <Auto- 

matic regulator, copper tank, white pine case, 

double walled, nursery. Built to last 20 years. 
Don’t buy until you read our remarkable 
Incubator Book, written by the man who 
made the Racine. When you learn what he 
knows, you will want his machine, we think. 
The book is free. Write for it. arehouses, 
Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul. Address 


Racine Hatcher Co., Box 75, Racine, Wis. 

















y SS) $ WONT 40 
We are growers of ‘‘The Best Roses in Amer- 
ica.”” To get acquainted with Flower-lovers every - 

where, we make this special offer: 43 flowers worth 
$1. 25, as named below; @ check worth 25¢ on 


first $1 order; and our New illustrated Floral Guide about 
Roses and 400 other choice flowers, all postpaid, 30c. 


20 Pkts. Seeds 

— 1 pkt. each _ 
Mary Semple Asters, 4 col's Giant Verbena, mixed 
Alyssuin, Little Gem, mixed Umbrella Plant 
Double Chinese Pink 
California Sweet Peas 
Washington Weeping Palm 
Bouquet Chrysanthemum 
Japan Morning Glory 
Petunia Hybrid 


Diamond Flower 
Heliotrope, mixed 
Carnation Marguerite 


Forget-me-not “ Victoria" 
Hibiscus Crimson Eye 
Poppy ‘American Flag" 
Phlox Drummondii Roses, New Climbing 
Pansies, 10 colors, mixed Lovely Butterfly Flower 
23 Bulbs 
1 New Begonia ‘‘ Splendens’’; 1 Summer Flowering Hya- 
cinth; 1 Double Pearl Tuberose; 2 Butterfly and 2 Hybrid 
Gladiolus; 8 Fine Mixed Oxalis; 2 ** Fair Maids of France’’; 
2 Hardy Wind Flowers; 2 Lovely Cinnamon Vines; 2 
Splendid New Canna Lilies —1 Pink; 1 ‘* Novelty.” 


Ex Prize, World's THE CONARD & JONES Co., 
Fair, St. Louis, 1904. Box A, West Grove, Pa. 


OR FLOWER LOVERS 


Those who have dealt with us in 
the past know that we sell only 
the very finest plants at reasona- 
ble prices. We invite atrial order 


SPECIAL 25c. COLLECTIONS 
No. 15-8 Chrysanthemums, No. 19-5 Sweet Violets, 
No. 16-8 Choice Pansies, No, 20-5 Fine Geraniums, 
No. 17-6 Everblooming Roses. No, 21-6 Carnation Pinks, 
No, 18-5 Flowering Begonias. No. 22-5 Decorative Plants. 
Any one of these superb collections for 25c.,any 5 for $1.00. 
Order collections by number, please. 
“Schneider's Floral Guide,’ full of practical hints for 
Amateurs, 25c. 8, copy, or Free with every order for $1.00. 
A WRITTEN GU. E goes with every collection to 
the effect that all plants are strong, healthy, on their own 
roots, correctly labeled, true to name; they will arrive in 
good condition, ready to grow and bloom this year. 
PAY ALL CHARGES! 
Our New 1905 Catalogue is sent free on request. 
THE SPRINGFIELD FLORAL CO., Springfield, Ohio. 







































#@ GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of Standard Bred Poultry for 1905, printed in colors, 
fine chromo, suital)le for framing, illustrates and de- 
scribes 60 varieties. Gives reasonable prices for stock 
and eggs, tells all about poultry, their diseases, lice, etc. 
This boo 


k only 10 cents. §. H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
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Cheapest 
and most attractive 
floor covering made is our 
BRUXELLE ART RUG 
woven in one piece, all sizes 
and colors. Reversible. Easily 
cleaned. , Warranied to outwear 
higher priced carpets. Delivered 
free, Money refunded if not as 
represented. Cheapest and best j 
thing of the kind. Catalogue 
free, showing goods in natural 
colors. Send to place nearest you. 
SANITARY MFG. CO., Inc. 
109 Oxford St., Philadelphia, Pa. { 
206 Omaha Bldg., Chicago, II. 


The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start you in a 
pleasing and_ profitable _ business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of men 
and women make good money rais- 
ing chicks for early market. Why 
not you? Write for free catalogue. 

















$12.80 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Il. 








HARDY ROSES 


NEWEST VARIETIES. Three Gold Medals. 
Also Trees — Shrubs — Hardy Plants. 
ilustrated | ELLWANGER & BARRY 

pit Mount Hope Nurseries. Est. 1840. 


Catalogue 
Ml FREE. Drawer 1044 Z. Rochester, N. Y. 














You Can Hatch 


chicks at home and earn big profits. 


CYPHERS INCUBATORS 


make results certain. Automatic in all essentials. 
**The World's Standard Hatcher," endorsed by 42 
Government Experiment Stations and used by 
most successful poultrymen. Fully guaranteed. 
Complete catalog and poultry guide, 212 pages 
(8 x 11), 500 illustrations, free if you mention this 
magazine. Address 
Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Boston, 


Chicago, New York, Kansas City, San I‘rancisco. 





See 
. - 


“You plant good 
seed if you buy 
of Miss White.” 


Sent Free, my dainty catalogue of the choicest and rarest of 
beautiful flowers. If you enclose 6c. and addresses of two other 
flower lovers, I will send you also my Surprise Packet (500 seeds 
of 20 choice annuals, mixed) and certificate for my 5th Annual 
Prize Contest for flowers grown from it. First prize, $50.00. 
Catalogue gives particulars. Write me — do it now. 


MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
3010 Aldrich Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


[AWN GRASS = 


Far excels 
or small plats, Parks or Golf Links. 
Forms a thick and durable velvety green lawn in 
six weeks from sowing. Awarded Gold Medal St. Louis, 1904. 
Endorsed by Landscape Gardeners from Canada to the Gulf. 

OFFE We will send “ Blue Ribbon" Ever- 

green Lawn Grass Seed postpaid, 

Pint 15c. Quart 25c. 4 quarts 90¢c. Quart sows 250 square 

feet. By Express or Freight, Peck (5 Ibs.) $1.25. Bushel 
(20 Ibs.) $4.00. 5 Bushels $17.50. Sow 3 bus. per acre. 

“Success with Lawns,” our valuable book on *e mak- 

ing and maintenance of Lawns, sent free. Write for it today. 

Retain STUBBS & CO., Seedsmen, Louisville, Ky. 


Good agents wanted — liberal commissions. 


Sitges 
— SU PERIOR FENGES 


wROU ' N A WIRE 


FOR LAWNS CEMETERIES PARKS 
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SEND FOR FREE ATALOGI 


ENTERPRISE FOUNDRY FEN( [ 60 
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( DON’T B TREES until ) 


you see our 
1905 Catalog of 62 pages, describing in de- 
tail 528 varieties of Fruits, Ornamentals 
and Roses. It’s FREE. Write to-day to 


QUAKER HILL NURSERY 
LL R. F. D. No. 1 Newark, New York 


“BEST OF ALL” 


That's what users say about the great 
' e = 


PRAIRIE STATE .nf'rooders 

















, 








i Our illustrated catalog tells why 


they are best. It’s free. Write. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 435, Homer City, Pa. 
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BURPEE’S 


SEEDS GROW and 
win more PRIZES 


than the products of any other 
brand! Besides several Gold 
Medals they won A Grand 
Prize for vegetables at the 
St. Louis Exposition. 


If you intend to try Burpee’s Seeds we 
will mail free our Complete Catalogue 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 
Brighter and Better Than Ever! 


The CoL_onep PLATES, painted at our Fordhook 
Farms, show the Choicest Tomatoes, New Parsley 
and Garden Peas; the most beautiful Novelties in 
Flowers, including an Unique New Nasturtium, 
Giant-Flowered Pansies, and “ Surpassingly Su- 
perb” New Sweet Peas, for which we are recog- 
nized as Aeadquarters in America. Hundreds of 
illustrations from nature, besides new p/olograv- 
ures of views on our Farms and in our City Ware- 
houses, make clear the accurate descriptions and 
our unequalled facilities for the careful conduct 
of the world's largest mail-order seed-trade. 


| This olegent book of 178 pages is 
F § mailed EE to all who intend to 

try Burpee’s ‘‘ Seeds That Grow’’! 
To others the price is ten cents, which is less than 
cost per copy. If you have a garden, a postal card 
will oe hen a copy 6y return mail. & If desired 
you can remit, with your application, 25 cents for 
Eight Elegant New Sweet Peas, Five Finest 
New Nasturtiums, or Eight Brilliant Annual 
Flowers. (@~More than half a million planters 
have BuRPEE’s CATALOGUES for 1905. You 
should have one, — write TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA 


















We are giving away with- 
out cost a large package of 


California Sweet Peas 


the largest, most fragrant and beautiful vari- 
ety, to any woman who will ask for them of 
her druggist. We have supplied as nearly as 
possible all the druggists of this country and 
4g Canada. If your druggist does not have the 

seed send his name and address and we will 

see that he is supplied, in addition to send- 

ing vou a package direct. This seed is given 
away with the compliments of 


Rieger 


The California Perfumer 


‘‘Perfumes made where the flowers grow.”’ 
fragrance and lasting qualities have never been 
equalled. The only perfumes without comparison. 
To prove this statement—nearly all women can 
judge a good perfume. Now, without obligating 
yourself to buy, ask to sample them and be con- 
vinced. Free sample of Sunset Violets sent on request. 


sa rantiscs’ © Calfinestim 


Their 



















The Best 
Book for all 
who plant, is Dreer’s 1905 
Garden Book. The largest 
and most instructive cat- 
alogue ever issued. 224 pages 
profusely illustrated. A complete 
guide to flower and vegetable growing. 
Six full-page color plates, painted from nature, made spe- 
cially for this work. Our great stock of Seeds, Plants and 

includes all standard varieties, and many novelties 
that cannot be bought elsewhere. 

Garden book mailed free to old customers without re- 
quest. Sent to any one on receipt of ten cents in stamps 
or coin, which amount may be deducted from first order. 
When writing please mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphi 









Pa. 














For six cents in stamps and 
the addresses of five persons 
who are sure to be interested 
in seeds and plants, we will 


@ mail you 100 seeds of 
Templin’s New Giant Pansies 


Giant Ruffled, Blotched and Striped 


Varieties Also our “ Pansy Book- 
let’ which tells how to growthem. Will 
send you at the same time our large (160 
pages) Illustrated Catalog for 1905 of 

Ideal Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


@@ THE TEMPLIN CO., Dept. L, Calla, 0. 











| women by their own signs. 


THE HEART OF A MAN | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) | 


There was nothing to be said in reply to that. I 
got out of my chair, to pace back and forth across 
the room, pausing by-and-by to stand before her, 
looking down upon her face. 

‘* Florence,’’ I said, ‘* I have confessed the truth 
there. You know I have.” 

** Yes,’’ she said, in the level voice of apathy, 
‘* T think you have confessed the truth, so far as you 
can see it. Desire! Yes, that is the man’s word 
and the man’s thought. It is desire that opens for 
him the only gates he really cares to enter; isn’t 
that true ?’”’ 

** Tell me!” 
woman’s word ?”’ 

She had kept her eyes lowered, her glance fixed 
upon the bit of needlework she still held in her 
fingers; but then she raised them to mine, looking 
at me long and earnestly, as though she would read 
me through and through. 

‘** The woman’s word?” she echoed. ‘‘ Tom, 
have you never guessed it, in all these years ?’’ 

** Tell me!’’ I repeated. 


ot 


Again her glance fell, and she sat for a long time 
engaged with her own thoughts. There was a look 
upon her face that told me I should hear what I 
wished if 1 could wait a little. 

** No,” she said, ‘* you haven’t guessed. You 
have been hunting through your own man’s mind 
for explanations; and of course you couldn’t find 
them there. I don’t know that I would have told 
you if you hadasked me before this. The woman’s 
word isn’t one to be cried from the housetops; it 
would lose all meaning then. It must be kept. 
The man’s desires he may shout to every one, and 


I commanded. ‘*‘ What is the 


| that only makes them stronger and easier of fulfill- 


ment; but the woman must interpret her word to 
herself, alone. Oh, Tom, Tom!” she cried, sud- 
denly swept out of all reserve by the rising current 
of her feelings, ‘‘ you have been so blind! It is so 
hard to tell you unless you help me. Listen, Tom! 
You have thought me cold and indifferent, haven’t 
you, because of this terrible silence? I know you 
have! You think I’ve given up to you in all these 
things because you were selfish, and compelled me; 
and you think I’ve been keeping my own thoughts 
stored up against you, like a grudge. Tom, dear, 
that isn’t true! You’ll break my heart if you show 
me that you think so any more. You don’t under- 
stand. If you could be a woman, for just a minute! 
Neither of us can look at things with the other’s 
eyes, dear, unless the other helps. It was meant to 
be so, so that we might help one another! That’s 
where we failed so miserably, both of us — because 
we stopped helping. I’ve been to blame as much 
as you; but it was harder for me than for you.’’ 

When she stopped I took up my walk again. 
There was nothing I could say yet; I could only 
hold my peace until she was ready to go on. 

‘* Tom, dear,’’ her low voice said after a long 
interval, ‘* you don’t know what it costs me, but 
I’m going to tell you the woman’s word. It is 
‘renunciation.’ No, no; don’t speak! Be quiet, 
and Jet me tell you. Renunciation: I wonder if you 
can understand what that means. Mencall women 
capricious and inconstant, because they try to read 
It is so easy for a man 
to be constant! His desires take hold of him, and 
all he need do is to persist and persist. Do you 
think a woman doesn’t know what that means? 
There was never a woman born who hadn’t her own 
desires, strong as those of the man, and just as full 
of meaning for her. If she were left with no other 
thoughts she would struggle as the man does; I 
think she could be far more heartless and cruel than 
any man toward what stood in the way of her 
desires. But when love comes, that makes a difter- 
ence. She gives herself to it. Love strengthens 
the man, doesn’t it ?—strengthens all his desires; 
but it weakens the woman’s, because the first thing 
she learns in love is to yield —to renounce herself, 
and let love do what it will with her. Oh!” 


aX 


She broke off there with a little cry of protest 
against the weakness of the means of speech to such 
an end as hers; stretching her hand toward me, 
seizing upon me and pulling me down until I knelt 
beside her, where she could look into my face. I 
had never seen her own face as I saw it then, illu- 
minated by feeling long repressed, but now escaped 
beyond all barriers of restraint. She took my head 
between her shaking hands, pressing her hot cheek 
to mine, holding me close. 

**'Yom!’’ she cried, ** have you been afraid that 
love is all gone from my life? It isn’t, it isn’t! 
Oh, if only you would let me show it! There’s 
only one way, dear: you must take me as a part of 
yourself — we must be parts of oneanother. There! 
That’s what I mean by that woman’s word. Re- 
nunciation isn’t a hard surrender, unwilling and 
bitter, that makes a woman keep dreadful memories. 
When she loves she must give herself, and every- 
thing she hasand is; and she asks nothing but that 
the man she loves will take what she gives, and 
make it his, and never doubt that it is given gladly, 
for love’s sake. ‘That’s all—he mustn’t doubt. 
When doubt comes that’s the end of everything.’’ 

Her dear arms were about me, straining me to 
her breast; her warm lips touched my throbbing 
forehead; her warm tears were wet upon my cheek. 

** Florence,’’ I said, when I could speak, ‘* why 
haven’t you told me, sweetheart ?’’ 

She answered with a Jaugh that was half a sob, 
yet vibrant with awakening joy. 

**How could I tell you if you didn’t already see? 
Would you have believed? Why, that was the best 
part of it—not to tell—to keep on giving, and 
loving. and waiting, until by-and-by the time would 
come when you could see. But it was weary wait- 
ing sometimes, dear.’’ 

She started suddenly erect, putting me away from 
her, holding me at arm’s length, looking into my 
eyes. It was a look that I had thought was to be no 
more for me on earth; as I met it it irradiated the 
very deeps of my soul with a golden splendor. 

**T love you, Tom!’’ she cried. ‘* Do you love 
me ?’’ 

** God knows I do!’’ I answered fervently. 

She caught me to her breast again, laughing, 
sobbing, stroking my hair with light, tender touch. 

** Then you must take me and make me yours,’’ 
she said. ‘*‘ Makemeyours. All thetime, through 

I 


| all these years, I have wanted nothing else. 


Don’t 
And now the wait- 


couldn’t tell you; don’t you see I couldn’t? 
you see that I could only wait ? 
ing’s over, isn’t it, beloved ?’’ 7 

Yes, the waiting was over. Life had got back its 
supreme meaning —a meaning which, please God, 
it shall never lose for us. 


THE END 
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SANITARY > 
DUSTING 
with | FREE SAMPLE BOTTLE 
LIQUID postpaid to anyone sending us their 
VENEER dealer’s name and address. 


JUST THINK WHAT 
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WILL DO! 


By doing your usual dusting with a cloth moist- 
ened in Liquid Veneer, your Woodwork 
Piano, Furniture and Picture Frames will 
take on a brilliant factory newness that will 
astonish you. Revarnishing unnecessary 
because scratches, stains and fly specks 
instantly disappear, leaving a smooth, 
brilliant surface. 


That’s Not All 


Your little girl can apply Liquid Veneer. 
It’s not work but a pleasure to see the 
instant change from dullness to a bright 
cabinet-factory newness. //’s not a 
varnish, but a surface food that is absorbed 
by the old finish, instantly restoring the 
latter to its original brightness and adding 
more lustre besides. There’s no delay, it 
dries instantly. 
urthermore, it carries away dust, dirt and 
smokiness at one sweep of the cloth, destroys 
disease germs, and leaves your home sanitary, 
pure, sweet and clean. One delighted customer 
writes that itis worth $100.00 per bottle. The 
price is only 50c. and one bottle is enough to 
completely renovate the average home. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists 








BUFFALO SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. B, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











| Five Packages 
FLOWER SEEDS 
Given With Every Order 


Everybody is securing these interest- 
ing flowers— why not you? Enclose 
us 10 cents in silver or stamps, which 
can be deducted from your first order, 
and we will mail you the five packets, 
including our 1905 Seed Annual, the 
handsomest issued—newly revised, 
artistically lithographed, and brim- 
ming full of horticultural helps and 
facts for flower lovers. In itself it’s 
worth double the money. 
Write to-day — do not forget. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, Seedsmen 
Established 60 Years 58 Dey 8t., New York 























Did you ever see § straight or circular rows of Pansies side 
by side,each a different color? If so, you know that the effect 
ischarming. Did you ever see Childs’ Giant Pansies, marvels 
in beauty and true tocolor? If not, you have not seen the best 

As a Trial Offer we will for 10 cents mail 5 
Pkts. Giant Pansies, Snow White, Coal Black, Car- 
dinal Red, Pure Yellow, Azure Blue; also 

Five Pkts. New Giant Sweet Peas for 10 cents, 
White, Pink, Scarlet, Blue, Yellow ; also 

| Five Pkts. new early flowering Carnation Pinks 
for 10 Cents, Scarlet, White, Pink, Red and Striped — 


] OR ALL 15 PKTS. FOR 25 CENTS 


Our Catalogue for 1905 —Greatest Book of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and New Fruits. 148 
pages, 500 illustrations, many plates—will be mailed 
Free. Scores of Great Novelties 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 











7 
The Most Beautiful 2 


| 
| FLOWERS 


fully described and beautifully illustrated are 
to be found in the Maule Seed Book for 1905. 
It cost over $20,000 to mail the first edition 
(each copy takes a 5-cent stamp), and no 
matter how small your garden you need it. 
Everything worth growing (either plants, 
bulbs or seeds) will be found listed in this 
great book, which will be mailed together 
with four packets of the largest Sweet Peas 
to anyone sending five 2-cent stamps. Address 


q WM. HENRY MAULE, 














1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I Will Teach You the 
Chicken 


Business 
WITHOUT CHARGE 


and guarantee you 
success if you use 





Incubators and Brooders | 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue , 


CHAS.A.CYPHERS 


3913 Henry St. BUF 


D.»C.Roses 


are the best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants mailed 
to any point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Over 50 years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
specialty. A premium with every order. Write for 
NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE 

for 1905 — the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 
Mailed free, Over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


| | THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 











should be 
Every Home adorned with 
Palms and other leaf and 
flowering Plants. We have 44 
greenhouses full. Also have 
hundreds of carloads of Fruit 
and Ornamental! Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Plants, Vines, Bulbs, 
Seeds. Rarest new, choicest 
old. Mail size postpaid, safe 
arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Larger by express or 





freight. Direct deal will save 
you money—try it. Elegant 168-page catalogue 
free. 51 years, 1000 acres, 44 greenhouses. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 37, Painesville, Ohio 








I have collected 100 varieties 
of wonderful flowers, their 
beauty being beyond descrip- 
tion, and will send a few seeds 
of all these kinds for testing 
this summer to any person en- 
closing 10¢c to pay postage and 
packing. They are simply mar- 
FE. vels of beauty, many new to us 
or all, and this offer is made only to 
10 Ct advertise my flowers. My great 
Se seed catalogue for 1905 will be 

sent with every lot of seeds. It 

is full of bargains. $4000 “Lesson on Vegetables” 
is what is creating wonderful interest with the 
ladies. It is something entirely new; no other cata- 
logue has it, and you will be delighted with it. Send 
to-day. F. B. MILLS, Box 52, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 
on POULTRY 


and almanac for 1905, contains 224 
pages, with many fine colored plates of 
fowls true tolife. Ittellsall about chickens, 
their care, diseases and remedies. All about 
INCUBATORS and how to operate them. 
All about poultry houses and how to build 
them. It's really an encyclopedia of chicken- 
dom. You need it 


Price outy 38s. 
Cc. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 858, PORT, ILL. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
cemeteries. Catalogue /ree. 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 
408 North St. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


| 100 


Lovely 
Flowers 









































T J sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 
SQ ABS restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 

order, serving one squab. There is 
good money breeding them ; a flock makes country life 
pay handsomely. Squabs are raised in ONE MONTH: 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend (parent birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 
with Squabs,"’ and learn this rich industry. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


OODLAWN 
JNCVBATORS 


“20 years ahead of all others." Built by practical 

oultry raisers. Give results that mean Big Money in Poultry 
ing. Don't buy until you investigate this wonderful machine 
Write to-day for catalog “ H,"’, WOODLAWN POULTRY FARM, 
home ofthoroughbred poultry, Johnstown, Pa. Fine Collie Puppies. 


The Cf 


most careful farmers 
and gardeners everywhere 

place confidence in Ferry’s 
Seeds — the kind that never fail. 


FERRYS 


SEEDS 


have been the standard for 49 years. 
They are not an _ experiment. 
Sold by all dealers. 1905 Seed 
Annual frve for the asking. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
2 Detroit, Mich. a 
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~WARNERS 


RUST-PROOF CORSETS 


~ 
| | MEDIUMIé 


os be FIGURE) 








Corset Fashion for Spring is practically unchanged and is defi- 
nitely expressed in Warner's Hose Supporter Models. You can safely 
duplicate your present model for your Spring gown, but, if you desire 
a change in the height of bust or shape of waist, you can find a 
Warner's 1905 model suiting any idea in the dressmaker’s art. 

Hose supporter models remain the ideal corsets, for the supporters 
assist in shaping the garment and hold it firmly and easily in place. 
Security Rubber Button Hose Supporters used. 


Price $1.00 to $5.00 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED 




















Gibson Pillow Top for Pyrography 


~END your name today and 35 
cents to pay cost of Gibson 
royalties, shipping, etc., and we 
will send you this beautiful Naan 
Plush Pillow Top stamped ready 
for burning. Choice of old gold, 
tan, crimson, dark or light green 
color. Size 17x17 in., same 
finished complete, $2.00. Only 
one lop to any one 
address. 


THE ETERNAL 
QUESTION 


















72 pages, 24 pages in colors. Illustrates 1000 Gibson ‘and other 
Write for Catalog No. L 55 designs stamped on articles of Naan Plush, wood and leather 


of every description, at reasonable prices. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


OUR No. 97 $1 65 For burning on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes 
$2.50 OUTFIT . fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, 
Double-Action Bulb, Metal Union Cork. Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces 
Stamped Practice Wood, and full instructions, all contained in neat leatherette box. 


For sale by your dealer or sent by us C. 0. D. for examination. Outfits and 
supplies at all prices shown in our Catalog L 55. Write for it today. 


Ss THAYER & CHANDLER, 160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 


Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 















































arreia Seatherbon 


_ tells the tale. 








You may talk fashions in any 
tongue, and write them with any 
pen, but to build them you must use 


Warren’s Featherbone 


It is Warren’s Featherbone that gives the graceful tapering waistline; 
the permanent graceful shape to the bodice; the collar that fits, instead 
of disfiguring, the neck; the girdle that gives the trim round waist- 
line; the flare of the skirt; the well-shaped cuff; the smart revere; the 
new shoulder effect. In short, every detail of the fashionable costume 
needs Warren’s Featherbone for its proper construction. 

‘‘Clearly defined lines of the figure’’ is the Spring Fashion cry. This 
makes Warren’s Featherbone more than ever essential, for it does away 
with the possibility of the bodice wrinkling at the waistline. 






It takes only fifteen minutes to bone a waist with Warren’s Featherbone, 
It may be done on any sewing machine. A simple little attachment for 
the machine makes this easy, speedy work. This little attachment we 
will send you free, if you send us your name and address. 





For smart neck dressing 
nothing approaches War- 
ren’s Featherbone Collar 
Foundations. These are per- 
fect fitting shapes of mous- 
seline de soie with uprights 
of tine Featherbone. 






The “ Phyllis,” a popular 
collar, has a Featherbone 
run in the top and bottom. 
Comes in the same shapes, 
heights and sizes as No. 9, 
and sells at same price, 10 
cents. 

















~ No. 9 Soft Stock 


Our No. 9 Soft Stock is ideal. It has uprights of Featherbone, but 
the top and bottom are bound soft, z. e., without a Featherbone run in. 
There are two shapes in this, round and pointed. 


Heights 114 to 2%, and sizes 12 to 16. Retails at 10 cents. 






Warren's Featherbone Girdle Foundations 
lace in front and pull in to the tapering waist 
effect. Our “ Phyllis” Girdle Foundation is of crinoline, supports of Featherbone, edges 
of bias crinoline with supports of Warren’s bound, mages at waist to prevent stretching, 
Featherbone, back, sides and front. Sizes oe Sa above and below waistline in the 
20 to 34. Retails at 20 cents. rack. Sizes 20 to 34. Retails at 15 cents. 


Our No. 4 Girdle Foundation is a graceful 
shape, becoming to any and every figure; 





Featherbone Crinolette, 
the indispensable drop 
skirt stiffening, distends 
the bottom of the skirt 
just enough to make it 
graceful. Saves the builder 
hours of tedious stitching. 

It is atwo-inch bias strip 
of crinoline, into which is 
stitched a flexible Feather- 


bone cord. 1-eord, 4 cts. 
—2-cord, 5 cts. per yard. 


Our 3-Cord Tape, judi- 
ciously used, is another 
medium for hold- 
ing the walking 
. skirt away from the 
¢ ankles, etails at 
5 cts. per yard. 





If your dealer cannot supply you with any and all numbers of Warren's 
Featherbone and Featherbone Specialties, write us, and we will ship 
direct on receipt of price. 


THREE OAKS, MICH. 
BRANCHES IN 
NEW YORK, 898 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 704 Marshell Field Annex Bidg. 
BOSTON; 7 Temple Place 





















6=8 Sutter St. 
ONTREAL & TORONTO: 
. The Featherbone Novelry Co. 
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wedding gown that can be made 
useful afterward for ‘‘ best’’ or 
for evening wear. Pretty and 
inexpensive are the many 
cotton goods, nearly all being 
exceedingly sheer; as many of 
them can be laundered at home, 
and all may be readily cleansed by a dry- 
cleaner, these advantages may be considered 
in choosing sucha gown. Chiffon cloth is one 
of the fashionable materials of the moment for 
any semi-transparent dressy costume; it is 
particularly pretty for a bridal gown, and is a 
material which possesses so much individual 
charm in its softness and texture that it re- 
quires little in the way of trimming. Chiffon 
cloth is very wide and really inexpensive, 
ranging in price from one dollar and ten cents 
to one dollar and seventy-five cents a yard; 
and there is our old friend, silk muslin, 
which now comes in quite a variety of pat- 
terns. A dainty flower design is shown which 
is very pretty to use as atrimming fora plain 
silk muslin; for instance, one may use the 
flowered silk muslin for the transparent yoke, 
and also as a trimming for sleeves and skirt. 

One point to consider in buying material 
of this kind for a wedding gown, or, indeed, 
for any gown which is made up with a long 
skirt, is to purchase it of a suitable width for 
one of the circular patterns now so exclu- 
sively used for the dressier skirts. The mate- 
rials I have mentioned are all double-width 
goods, which cut to far better advantage than 
does the narrow material. 





N MAKING your calculations for an outlay 
for a wedding gown do not forget that a skirt 
of this description requires at least double the 
amount of material used for last year’s style, 
and it is impossible to make a gown with a full 
trimmed skirt and the wide, full sleeves with 
less than fifteen yards of material. This is 
a very modest estimate, so if you have only a 
small sum to spend on your wedding gown do 
by all means put it into sufficient material 
and not into extra trimmings, as with enough 
material in your dress you will always be 
able to make it over into another style, 
whereas with less material and a few odds 
and ends of trimming this is doubtful. 


PRETTY way to trim a thin skirt is to put 

on old-fashioned straight ruffles with a 
plaited or quilled heading. If the material is 
very thin the ruffles are made double — that is, 
like a puffing; this gives them more body and 
causes them to stand out with more fullness 
upon the skirt. Most of the new skirts are 
trimmed around the lower edge from the hem 
to the knee-line. Gowns of very thin mate- 
rials should really be made over a silk founda- 
tion, either of taffeta, satin taffeta, or a good 
quality of India or China silk. When the 
expense of a silk foundation is impossible a 
very sheer, undressed lawn may be chosen, 
and if it is decided to use a lawn foundation 
for the wedding gown finish the drop skirt 
around the lower outside edge with a four- 
inch circular ruffle, through which run a very 
supple thin featherbone at its hem; this will 
hold your dress out properly. 


ba, pens plaits, pin tucks and cordings are 
preferred as trimmings for this season’s 
thin clothes, both for skirts and bodices, and 
in making the wedding gown bodice it would 
be better to make it over a fitted lining, but 
one should not sew the material of the gown 
flatly down to the lining except at the shoulder 
seams and just above the belt-line. The ma- 
terial between the shoulder and belt should 
be loose and fluffy, but below the waist-line 
it is not necessary to carry it, as in all gowns 
made of these sheer materials the skirt is 
worn over the bodice at the belt-line. 


LEEVES are daily growing smaller, and 

before we know it we shall be back again 
to the tight-fitting sleeves so fashionable 
years ago, when we could not raise our 
arms to our heads. For all white wedding 
gowns elbow-length sleeves are the prettiest; 
these are made with a medium fullness at the 
top, and are trimmed rather voluminously at 
the elbow with a series of frills. With a 
gown made with sleeves of this kind, long 
white suéde or glacé kid gloves should be 
worn. When a tulle wedding veil is worn it 
Is pretty to have tulle frills as a trimming to 
the bodice of the dress. 


ANY wedding gowns of thin materials are 
made without a high standing collar, the 
bodice being finished just at the throat-line 
with a small fitted band of insertion or lace. 
One more general point should be noted in 























making a wedding gown of thin cotton fabric: 
do not attempt to make the skirt with a long 
train; the skirt should not lie on the ground 
more than four inches, and should be of a gen- 
eral evenness of length from the sides to the 
back, and should lie on the floor at least a 
half an inch in the front. For the white silk 
gown the softest qualities only are used, such 
as the chiffon taffetas, satin messalines, crépe 
de chines, and the satin surahs. In making 
a silk or satin wedding gown the distinctive 
mark should be its extreme simplicity, and 
the usual trimming for such a gown consists 
of one of the fine, thin, flimsy laces or the 
embroidered silk chiffon laces; or an equally 
pretty and less expensive trimming would be 
plisse ruffles of fine tulle. The tulle is very 
wide, and it does not require a great quantity 
to make the ruffles for the trimming of bodice 
and sleeves. 


KIRTS may be made perfectly plain; not 

even a ruffle is necessary around the lower 
edge; just a few tucks or gathers at the 
waist-line is sufficient trimming. The trains 
of these dresses are longer than inthe thinner 
cotton goods, but not of the extreme length 
worn on wedding gowns of the past. A train 
of half a yard in length is considered a good 
style; it should be lined on the inside with 
successive ruffles of muslin or of silk, the 
edges of which may be pinked. Afterward 
you can remove these ruffles and use them for 
the trimming of underskirts or drop linings in 
other gowns. 


ee the bride who does not wish to be 
married in white, but who wants a simple 
wedding, there is a large, almost confusing, 
choice of materials before her. First let us 
suppose she is to have a quiet home wedding 
either with or without a bridesmaid. For this 
purpose the bride may choose either one of 
the soft woolen materials, such as voile, cash- 
mere or crépon, made up with a pretty, full 
plaited skirt, and a waist of the same material 
trimmed with a little white lace. Imitation 
Irish crochet or point de Venise lace are both 
pretty, and combined with these light-weight 
woolen materials, in a color that is becoming 
to the bride, would constitute a suitable gown. 
One might add a touch of color by having a 
high boned girdle, and a bias fold or piping 
at the top of the collar of the same shade as 
the girdle. A hat should be worn with such 
a costume; it should be either of the same 
color as the gown, or a black or white chip or 
Leghorn would be appropriate trimmed with 
the prevailing color of the gown’s trimmings. 
A gown of this kind is suitable afterward for 
a best one for afternoons and for church, or it 
may be worn at home inthe evenings. Ifa 
gown of a pale, light shade is chosen, and the 
bride is going away on a trip immediately 
after the ceremony, it would be better to 
change this gown for a simple traveling cos- 
tume of a darker shade, as all brides will find 
it absolutely necessary to have at least one, 
and if they can manage it, two dark suits — 
one a tailor-made suit, and the other a semi- 
tailor-made suit. 


HEN there is the girl who wishes to be 

married in her traveling gown, and for this 
purpose the light-weight satin-finished broad- 
cloths are always nice. ‘hese cloths come 
now in wonderfully light weights and not too 
heavy for spring and summer and all-the- 
year-round wear. In choosing a broadcloth 
traveling suit I think you will find it more 
satisfactory to have it made in a coat and 
skirt style; the skirt should invariably be of 
the round walking length, this length being 
quite dressy enough for the traveling wedding 
gown when made in one of the new styles, 
which has fullness in the front breadths and 
fullness in the centre back, the sides between 
the back and front breadths being very often 
circular, which gives enough fullness to the 
skirt at the lower edge without having plaits 
or gathers at the waist-line. Skirts of this 
kind are made simply, with tucks or folds or 
braid trimming around the lower edge. 


HE coats for such spring suits are made in 

one of the short bolero styles or else ina 
hip-length jacket; the latter has a tight-fitting 
back and semi-fitting fronts, but the general 
effect of the coat is tight-fitting with a loose, 
straight line down the immediate centre front. 
The sleeves for a plain suit of this kind are 
the ordinary coat sleeves, with just enough 
fullness at the top to give a becoming breadth 
to the shoulders. 

With suits of this kind are worn pretty 
separate waists of one of the soft, supple 
silks, such as satin foulard, surah or messaline 
silk. For a dressy waist to wear with such a 
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DRAWN BY KATHARINE WN. RICHARDSON 


Mrs. Ralston’s Chat 
About an Economical Trousseau 


IRST, let us begin with the white 


suit have one made with a series of plaits and 
tucks, with a yoke and stock collar of lace; 
these should be semi-transparent and should 
be made over a lining of chiffon only. The 
sleeves should reach to the wrists and should 
not be too large. Most of these waists are 
made to fasten down the back. 

The hat to be worn with this costume may 
be either a black picture hat or a toque; 
any one of the new hats with ‘* knocked-up ”’ 
rolling brims, matching the shade of the gown, 
and trimmed with flowers, would be appro- 
priate. Afterward such a hat would be very 
useful to wear with many clothes. 


HERE are certain garments which a bride 

will find absolutely indispensable, one of 
which is a pretty and yet simple, dressy 
white waist of one of the soft silks; another a 
dainty lingerie blouse of one of the all-over 
embroidered muslins or mulls. The thinner 
waists should be worn in winter over an 
unboned silk slip lining of China silk made 
te fasten down the back with a fly fastening, 
so that the buttons will not show through. 
Another pretty dressy white waist is made of 
the embroidered net lace; this could be worn 
with a dressy tailor-made suit or with an odd 
skirt of voile or crépe de chine. At least 
half a dozen plain, practical shirtwaists will 
be needed for every-day wear, and it would be 
better to make these from a good quality of 
linen, which washes and lasts longer than 
either nainsook or lawn. The mercerized 
cheviots are also nice for morning shirtwaists. 
These should be made perfectly plain with 
tucks or box-plaits, or if you like small geo- 
metrical designs they can be embroidered 
on the plaits. As a rule these shirtwaists 
are made with standing collars or turnovers 
of the same material as the shirtwaist, or 
separate stocks of taffeta or moiré silk with 
white turnover collars may be worn. 


Fr‘ IR an evening gown a soft glacé silk show- 
ing a small broken hair-line is service- 
able and pretty, preferably in shades of gray 
ranging from the pale to the darker gun-metal 
shades. The skirt of such a gown should 
be untrimmed except with the silk, and the 
bodice should be trimmed with lace or tucked 
net. 


HE ever-useful all black dress is almost in- 

dispensable in a trousseau. If you wish 
one that can be worn upon the street, and in 
the evenings also, choose either a chiffon taffeta 
or crépe de chine or silk voile; a net dress 
is only appropriate for wear in the house. 


OU will find that you will need a separate 

skirt, and for this I would advise an invisi- 
ble check in a light-weight woolen material, 
and suggest that it be either knife or accordion 
plaited. A skirt of this sort should, before 
being plaited, be carefully cut, but not too cir- 
cular at the sides, or it will drag unevenly. 
You can wear with it a separate coat of covert 
cloth or broadcloth in almost any shade, and 
with the skirt separate blouses of all white 
or those toning in with its general color may 
be worn. Such a skirt will take the place of 
two or three shirtwaist suits. 


ee useful will be found a separate 

general utility coat, one that may be worn 
when traveling, driving, on rainy days, and 
even in the evenings over one’s house gown 
and informal evening clothes. Of course, to 
combine all these is difficult, and if it is nota 
question of economy two coats would be better ; 
but if the cost must be considered one coat 
could be made to answer the purpose. Choose 
a well-waterproofed broadcloth, or equally 
good would be a soft Scotch or Irish tweed 
in a dark gray mixture. The coat should be 
made long, quite to the hem of the skirt or an 
inch or two above it. A coat of this descrip- 
tion is cut with a loose,easy-fitting back, either 
straight or circular, whichever you prefer, but 
it should have the appearance of bigness and 





| 
| 


looseness so that it can be slipped on over | 


other coats if necessary. Very often such 
coats are unlined with the exception of the 
sleeves, which should be lined with silk or 
satin. For a dressy separate wrap broad- 
cloth is mostly used; it should be made very 
full, with wide, lowing angel sleeves, and 
trimmed with collar and cape. 


E MUST not forget the wrappers and 

dressing-sacques; for these albatross, 
cashmere and challis are used, and for very 
dressy ones India and China silk. The light- 
weight woolen wrappers are often lined in the 
sleeve and body portions with silk. Pretty 
wrappers can be made of thetwelve-and-a-half- 
cent lawns and dimities, lined with dimity. 
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Tailor-Made Suits, 
Shirt-Waist Suits, 


request. No matter where you 





promptly refund vour money. 


Tailor-Made 
The beauty 


S ‘ 

uits and original- 
ity of the 69 Tailor- 
made styles so faith- 
fully illustrated in our 
catalogue, will appeal 
to every woman that's 
a lover of fashion. It is 
easy for you to choose 
a style that is becoming 
—the illustrations in 
our catalogue clearly 
picture each costume 
We carry over 300 
materials especially 
Suitable for making 
these garments. 
Tailor-made Suits in 
New York’s latest and 
best styles, tailored, 
trimmed and _ finished 
to your wishes, with our 
prices lower than ever 
before. Made to your 


order $7.50 to $25 








Easter Costumes 


New York’s Latest Styles 


Our New Spring Catalogue pew samples 


latest New York styles, made to your order, at prices 
less than your local stores charge for ready-mades. 


We guarantee to fit you; if we fail to do so, we 





$7.50 to $25 
$7.00 to $20 


free on 
live, you can obtain the 


J 

















ae 














lansdowne, etc. ° 


Also beautiful designs in Silk Costumes 
never before shown, $15 to $25, 


Made to order in mohair, brilliantine, 


Silk Shirt-waist Suits . . $12 to $25 


We do not handle Wash Goods, 


Shirt - Waist 


Suits 30 new 


models in our cata- 
logue— New York's 
exclusive creations. 
Our stock includes 
over 200 fabrics for 
making those winsome 
garments— beautiful 
colors and combina- 
tions of color —richly 
woven textures and 
attractive patterns in 
checks, plaids and 
over-plaids, in mohairs, 
brilliantines, lans- 
downes, Henriettas, 
chiffon and messaline 
taffetas, peau de soie, 
pongees, silk tweeds, 
etc. Our prices are 
so very reasonable, 
every woman can 
afford one or more 
of these charming 


. $7 to $20 


We show 





Rain Coats 


The protective features 
of the Rain Coat make 
its use imperative for 
traveling, driving and 
general outdoor usage, 
where comfort must be 
considered as much as 
current fashion. We 
carry over 30 rain-proof 
materials. Beautiful 
Scotch effects in wood- 
brown andothershades, 
also handsome granite 
worsteds in steel and 
Oxford colors as well 
as mohairs and brillian- 
tines. Proof of our su- 
perior tailoring, if proof 
were necessary, shows 
to advantage in the 
Rain Coats we make to 
your order. The edges 
don't draw — seams are 
Straight. The garment 
hugs at the collar and 
fits round the shoulders, 
and the drapy’ lines are 














graceful and sightly. 

















jacket. 
styles that New York women 
them to your order in the new 


Silk Coats 


has no 


ionable. We make them in 


ings and cool evenings any woman looks comfortable 
and feels trim and dressed in a well-chosen, nice fitting 
We illustrate in our catalogue all the new 


Cloths and over 50 other ents $5.75 to $15 
For dressy wear the new silk coat 


forma! calls the new styles are most inviting and fash- 


—<_£ . . . . oot 
We carry no ready-made garments, but 
make everything to order. 

We prepay express charges to any part of the U. S. 


$9.75 to $18 
New Skirts 


We show 40 styles in 
Separate Skirts with over 
200 materials to select 
from. ‘The new walking 
skirt that just skims the 
ground is most popular 
with New York’s smart- 
est dressers—best for 
business, visiting or gen- 
eral wear. The newest 
designs fit snugly at the 
hips and flare at the 
bottom. We give the 
lines careful study to get 
proper fit, and the seams 
are deftly curved to ob- 
tain graceful hang and 
drape. We make them 
to your order for dress, 
outing or walking—care- 
fully tailored and trimly 


jonea, $3450 to $12 
Jackets For, Psi. 


pleasure on chilly morn- 


are wearing. We make 


rival. For church and 


taffeta, peau de soie, 





We Send Free 


jacket or rain.coat 





to any part of the United 
States 
Fashion Catalogue, showing the latest New York 
styles, a large assortment of samples of the newest 
materials, and complete directions for taking meas- 
urements correctly. Mention whether you wish sam- 
ples for a tailor-made suit, a shirt-waist suit, skirt, 
Write to-day before you forget it. 


our new Spring 








119 and 123 West 23d 
Mail Orders 
Only 





NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 


Established 
17 Years 


Street, New York 


No Agents or 
Branches 
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supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. 


1565. Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1566.—Patterns for this full circular skirt 


36 inches wide, 5'4 yards. 





This little guimpe dress is trimmed with a 
bertha of all-over embroidery edged with 
a lace ruffle ; two deep ruffles, lace-edged, 
form the tiny skirt. 


O. 1549.—Patterns for this 

dress, with high or round neck, 
full-length or short puff sleeves, 
double or single skirt, with or with- free. 
out body lining, can be supplied in 
five sizes: 2-10 years. rice, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: el 
size: 36 inches wide, 3°% yards. In 
ordering ask for No. 1549. Send 
all orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


3% yards. 


Flower-Girls and 


Mrs. Ralston 


This dainty little flower-girl is dressed in sheer India 
linon. Two puffs joined by Valenciennes lace insertion 
form the yoke, and lace-edged ruffles finish the skirt. 


O. 1550.— Patterns for this dress, with straight 
full skirt, high or round neck, full-length or 
short puff sleeves, with or without lining, can be 
supplied in five sizes: 2-10 years. 
Price, including Chart 
cents, post-free. 


Chiffon taffeta, surah or organdy may be used for this model, with ruffles of 
Valenciennes lace or chiffon cloth for the skirt, waist a 


and sleeves. 


O. 1565.— Patterns for this draped bodice in surplice effect can be 


Price, including 


Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium size 
(36-inch bust): 22 inches wide, 6°%4 yards. In ordering ask for No. 


to The Journal’s 


can be supplied in 


four sizes: 22-28 waist measure. Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium size (24-inch waist) : 
In ordering ask for No. 1566. 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


Send all 





This model may be reproduced in voile, Eolienne or challis. The Walls of Troy 
design may be made by fagoting, lace insertion or feather-stitching. 


O. 1567.—Patterns for this bodice can be supplied in six sizes: 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
Material required: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 
In ordering ask for No. 1567. 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


32-42 bust measure. 


O. 1564.—Patterns for this gathered skirt, with pointed yoke, can be 
supplied in four sizes: 22-28 waist measure. 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. 
waist): 36 inches wide, 67% yards. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


Material required: 
medium size: 36 inches wide, 3% 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1550. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal!’s Pattern Bureau, 


Send all orders, with money 


Price, including Chart 
Material required: medium size (24-inch 


ridesmaids 


Drawings by 


A. G. Learned and Cecil W. Trout 












PP 


Soft materials, such as batiste, chiffon cloth or silk muslin, are suitable 
for this dress, and either heavy or fine lace insertion may be used. 


O. 1562.—Patterns for this bodice can be supplied in six 

sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 

15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium size (36-inch 

bust): 36 inches wide, 4%4 yards. Lace for yoke and collar, 18 

inches wide, °4 yard. In ordering ask for No. 1562. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1563.—Patterns for this tucked skirt can be supplied in 
four sizes: 22-28 waist measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium size 
(24-inch waist): 36 inches wide, 30% yards. In orderin 
ask for No. 1563. Send all orders, with money inclosed, 
to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





This dear little maid wears a dress of accordion- 
plaited chiffon cloth. It would be equally dainty if 
reproduced in China silk, silk muslin or batiste. 


O.1551.—Patterns for this dress with short 

waist, accordion-plaited or gathered full- 
ness, high or low neck, and full-length or short 
sleeves, can be supplied in five sizes: 2-10 
years. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. Material required: medium 
size: 36 inches wide, 4% yards + for accordion- 
plaited, 7 yards. In ordering ask for No. 


In ordering ask for No. 1564. 1551. Send all orders, with money inclosed, 


to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 
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x The graceful contour and ele- & 
5 gance ot line of the Tapering Waist 
mi] R & GCorsets have won the instant 
S43 appreciation and approval of wear- 
™ ers and modistes. While retaining & 


ee FE, 


the general characteristics of the 
straight front, they soften its severe 
lines into a more rounded shapeli- 
ness and give the defined waist line 
demanded by Fashion. The 


& 


EDS: 


ATLAS 





2 x 4 1S 


sé 





es 
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AS 


Tapering Waist models are the only 
ready-to-wear corsets now on sale 
which follow the lines of the most 
advanced style as shown otherwise 
S only in the productions of the most 
exclusive custom corsetieres. 


eS RA 








a Made in several models, possess- 

wi ing all the characteristics of com- 
ka fort, perfect fit and long wear that & 
Ry clistinguish all corsets of this make. § 
& Prices from $1.00 to $3.00 

& Every corset guaranteed. 

ig R & G CORSET COMPANY 

* NEW YORK 

vi Chicago San Francisco Boston fi 
“OLN SEER Ee eS etcpa 








‘DANISH CLOTH 


SINGLE WIDTH 


| Retail Price 15 cents per yard 


-POPLAR CLOTH 


36 INCHES WIDE 
Retail Price 25 cents per yard 


‘OPERA CREPE 


SINGLE WIDTH 
Retail Price 15 cents per yard 


CARMEN CREPE 


36 INCHES WIDE 
Retail Price 25 cents per yard 


The best half-wool dress fabrics on the market. 

Specially adapted for Spring and Summer wear. 

Made in full range of colors. 

Black (Shade 15) and Navy Blue (Shade 630) 
are guaranteed fust and not to crock. 

Caution — fast blue shade 630 has a White 
selvage. 

If you cannot secure these fabrics from your TRADE 


home retailer write us, and we will tell you how 
and where to get the goods. 


JOY, LANGDON & CO. 
|__ BosTON AND NEW YORK 








MARK , 


COMFORT FROM JAPAN 


From the wonderful Land of Flowers, American 
women have learned the luxurious comfort of the 
kimono. To get inexpensive beauty into it, use 
KIMONO SUITINGS. Their soft, silk-like texture, 
the beautiful patterns, perfect weave and soft nap 
come closer in effect to Japanese Silks than any other 
outing flannel made. ‘They retail at 10 cents the yard. 


KIMONO GET THE 
SUITINGS GENUINE 


Standard of the World Kimono Suitings 
Made of the have the “Kimo- 
famous Chatta- ae k trade-mark 
hoochee Valley ticket N bt wid 
Cotton. Nothing py “ om “— 
better for pretty ou of your 
wrappers reak- r 

fast’ jackets, on. dealer won’t sup- 
jamas, children’s 


ply you, write to us 
clothing and smart and we'll see that 
inexpensive dresses 


his competitor does. 
and waists. 




















Beautiful booklet 
free. 


SVITINGS 





EAGLE AND PHENIX MILLS, Columbus,’ Georgia 
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ade Traveling Gown 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 


Thomas Mitchell Peirce 






















HE two separate hats shown on this page are 
| useful for a bride’s trousseau, both of them 
being suitable to wear with tailor-made travel 

ing gowns, or with the dressier afternoon gowns of 
voile or silk. 
The large hat illustrated above would be useful in 
écru straw trimmed with colored quills, or in a black 
and white combination. 
The hat shown below could ke made to match the 
costume and trimmed with variegated roses blending 
Shaded ostrich 
plumes could be substituted in the trimming of this 
hat, to fall over the side, one feather resting on the 
hair. A fine chip or lace straw would be pretty for this 


in with the color of the gown. 


hat, but a thick and heavy straw is not suitable for it. 


he jacket of this suit of blue serge is trimmed with revers and belt 


f hunter’s green velvet. A jacket of this sort is suitable to we 
with other skirts. 


O. 154!.— Patterns for this belted jacket can be supplied 

in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart 

Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium size 

36-inch bust): 22 inches wide, 5 yards; 44 inches wide, 

2°4 yards. Inordering ask for No. 1541. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1542.— Patterns for this eight-gored skirt can be sup- 
plied in six sizes: 22-32 waist measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium 
size (24-inch waist): 22 inches wide, 6°4 yards; 44 inches 
wide, 3°%4 yards. In ordering ask for No. 1542. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 




























Se 


ar This skirt and bolero of voile are trimmed with pipings of silk. Soft 


satin Hercules braid forms the frogs on the front panel and the cuffs 
of the jacket. 


N°: 1539.— Patterns for this blouse jacket can be supplied 
in six sizes: 32-42 bust measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: medium size 
(36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 2‘ yards; 44 inches wide, 
with nap, 2'. yards. In ordering ask for No. 1539. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1533.— Patterns for this five-gored circular skirt can be 

supplied in five sizes: 20-28 waist measure. Price, in- 
cluding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material required: 
medium size (24-inch waist): 36 inches wide, 7 yards. In 
ordering ask for No. 1533. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





DRAWN By F. L. FITHIAN 


Dark blue broadcloth may be used for this suit. 
Heavy silk-floss machine-stitching trims the bands 
which form the set-on collar, cuffs and piece down 
the centre front of the bolero. 


O. 1543.— Patterns for this blouse jacket 
can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust 
measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free, Material required: medium 
size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 27% 
yards; 44 inches wide, 2'4 yards. In order- 
ing ask for No. 1543. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 


O. 1544.— Patterns for this eight-gored 
skirt can be supplied in seven sizes: 20- 
32 waist measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: medium size (24-inch waist): 36 
inches wide, 4%4 yards; 44 inches wide, 3%%4 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1544. Send 
all orders, with money inclosed, to The J our- 
nal’s Pattern Bureau. 








Broadcloth, tweed or covert cloth is a suitable 
material for this stylish long coat, which may be 
used as a separate coat or as a coat to match the skirt. 





'O. 1545.— Patterns for this coat can be 
supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust meas- 
ure, rice, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. Material required : medium 
size (36-inch bust): 44 inches wide, 4% 
yards. In ordering ask for No. 1545. Send 
all orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1527.— Patterns for this 

seven-gored skirt can be sup- 
plied in seven sizes: 20-32 waist 
measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Mate- 
rial required : medium size (24-inch 
waist): 44 inches wide, with nap, 
4\4 yards. In ordering ask for No. 
1527. Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern 
Bureau. 
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When buying a silk lining 
you or your dressmaker 
have the choice between 
SAMSON SILK anda 
Taffeta Silk. 


SAMSON 
SILK 


Price 58c 
is pure silk 
all silk 

and nothing 


but silk. 


Taffeta lining silks are 
loaded with chemicals. 
That is why they split 


and crack. 


is stamped 
‘‘Samson wear 
guaranteed ’’ 
and every 
lining depart- 
ment guarantees 
Samson Silk 
for one whole 
year. 


If your dealer does not 
have SAMSON SILK in 
stock, ask him to write 
to the manufacturers, 
Burton Bros. & Co., of 
New York, for a sample 
card of SAMSON, the 


standard lining silk. 
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The Girl Who Makes 


NCE every year there are rumors that 
shirtwaists and separate blouses 
will no longer be worn by women 
who make any pretense to style; it 

is said that they are ‘* dead,’’ but as 

a matter of fact they are very much 

alive and in as high favor as ever to 

wear with the coat suit or the separate 
skirt. There are three distinctive 
ann types of shirtwaists that every girl 

should add to het 

planning for her trousseau: first, 
there is the every-day blouse of flannel, 
mohair, or light-weight all-wool material; 
second, there are the washable or lingerie 
waists, and under this heading are comprised 
the perfectly plain duck, linen or vesting 
waists worn with a stiff collar and silk tie, 
down to the lace-trimmed and hand 
embroidered lawns, batistes and sheer hand 
kerchief linens, made either plain or dressy 
by the amount of hand sewing or lace inset 
tion that one cares to add to them; then last, 
there is the blouse for almost any 





wardrobe when 


dressy 
occasion made of soft silk, satin or chiffon 
cloth, or all-over lace. It seems to me that 
one of the great advantages of these waists 
is that any girl can herself undertake the 
making of either one or all of the series 


N THE illustrations on this page I think 

you will find three distinct types of waists. 
The one below is a perfectly plain, simple 
tucked model; it may not come up to your 
expectation, as there is nothing new about 
it, but in this order of waist tucks, plaits 
and box-plaits abound. <A waist of this 
kind is for knockabout wear and general 
utility; in reproducing it it would be well to 
choose a soft material, such as cashmere, 
mohair or serge, with a soft finish, as you 
will find materials of this kind easier to 
tuck, and you will get 
better results. A girl 
who is inclined to be 
stout will look better 
if this waist has a 
boned lining, or a 
short lining reaching 
just below the bust 
line. The ugly 
sleeves with the exay 
gerated pouch at the 
wrist are done away 
with, and in theit 
place on waists of this 
kind the sleeves are 
almost plain, on the 
coat sleeve order, with 
just a little graceful 
fullness at the shoul 
ders and with deep 
cuffs. If you choose 
a plain color for this 
shirtwaist it would be 
pretty to trim the front 
box-plait and cuffs in 
stitching; when I say 
stitching I don’t mean the kind that has been 
in use for many years. 
a noy elty 


For General Utility 


The new stitching is 
Embroidery floss, which comes on 
a spool, and of which purses are made, is 
used. You thread your machine with this 
having, of course, a large enough needle to 
hold your silk —and use a loose chain-stitch ; 
if it is a machine requiring a double thread 
the second thread should be the ordinary sew- 
ing silk. The result is lovely. This floss- 
stitching can be done in any preferred design, 
such as diamonds, squares or circles, as well 
as in straight lines; it is much used these 
days for trimmings on blouses, skirts and 
coats, and generally on materials that have a 
smooth finish; you have no idea how differ- 
ent it is from the other stitching we know 
and how very effective it is. The collar on a 
waist of this kind should be a plain standing 
one of the same material and color as the 
waist and worn with a neck ruching. This 
shirtwaist would also look nice, and perhaps 
be more becoming to a great many girls, if 
worn with a white linen turnover collar and 
a smart little ribbon bow. 

If you intend making a waist of this order 
out of any of the woolen materials be careful 
to remember in making your selection that 
the color should be the same as the skirt or 
suit you intend to wear it with; whether of 
plain cloth or one of the many checks of 
varying sizes, the same color scheme must 
be carried out. Of course, white may be 
worn with any shade of skirt. 


W* NOW come to the waist shown at the 
top of the second column. This shows 
a model suitable for making in the soft silks, 
crépe de chine, voile, etamine or challis, 
or any of the light-weight woolen goods. 
This waist fastens down the back and should 
have either a boned or an unboned lining; 
the front of the unboned lining should blouse 
the same as the outside material; if you will 
notice, however, there is much less of the 
blouse effect this year than last. Whena 
boned lining is used it should be fitted toa 
point in the front for about two inches below 
the waist-line and made round at the bottom 
of the back. A waist that is boned can be 
worn either inside or outside the skirt. Ifa 





By Emily La Farge Claxton 
Drawings by Elizabeth L. Burton 


girl feels she can successfully accomplish the 
draping of the belt or girdle she can drape and 
tack it after the waist is otherwise tinished 
and wear it outside the skirt; but it is usually 
easier to make a separate girdle and put it on 
after the skirt has been arranged and to wear 
the waist inside. The drooping shoulder ef 
fect is also absent, and to give the new broad 
effect these sleeves should have two or three 
little cape ruffles of crinoline inside at their 
tops to keep them out; these ruffles should 





A Model for Soft Silk 


O. 1559.—Patterns for this plaited shirtwaist 

can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: medium size (36-inch bust) : 
36 inches wide, 3'. yards. In ordering ask for No. 
1559. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau, 


measure a quarter of a yard in 
length and four inches in depth in 
the widest part; a small ring of 
featherboning with a little larger 
sized silk or cambric ruffle can 
also be used. The yoke or small 
inner vest and collar should be 
made of all-over embroidery or 
lace, tucked chiffon cloth or silk, 
and can be attached to the waist, 
or made like a guimpe; the 
guimpe, however, has the advan- 
tage of allowing several changes, 
and one can make use of two, one 
of lace as well as one of silk. 
When made of embroidery or lace 
it should be semi-transparent and 
lined with chiffon or Brussels net. 

The band trimming is made of 
bias folds of silk or velvet and 
can be stitched as I have just de- 
scribed to you, or a pretty touch 
can be given it by a little hand 
embroidery in a contrasting color, 
such as small figures or French 
knots; pipings of a different color also look 
well, and silk pipings of two contrasting 
colors can be used. The belt to look well 
when worn with a waist of this kind must be 
high and is cut on the cross of the goods, 
measuring at least twelve inchesindepth. Be 
careful when cutting that the bias is exact, and 
bone it back and front — 
the stout girl will require 
bones on the sides also; 
pull it snugly and finish 
it with two little ruffled 
ends in the back; it may 
have a foundation of mus- 
lin or crinoline to which 
the bones should be at- 
tached, and the silk 
lightly tacked when nec 
essary. 

Be careful in cutting 
this waistto keepthearm- 
holes as small as possible 
for comfort. When your 
arm is stretched out the 
top of the inside seam 
should fit well up into 
the armpit, andthe length 
of the sleeve should be 
such that it will reach, 
without any hitching up 
to the inside seam, from 
the wrist to the armhole. 
This is a useful type of 
waist to make in chiffon 15 
taffeta to wear with a 
traveling suit, or to wear 


Wear 


wide, 3°. yards. 


or afternoon tailor-made 
suit. Pattern Bureau. 

N THE third illustration we have a dressy 

lingerie shirtwaist or blouse that is suitable 
for development in chiffon cloth, lace or any 
of the thin embroidered materials. If a 
lining is desired China silk or silkoline 
should be used, but either of these materials 
is greatly improved by an interlining of 
Brussels net for the lace, and chiffon for the 
chiffon cloth. The fastening of this waist is 
concealed under the front box-plait, and the 
shirred cordings extend around to the back, 





Suitable for Sheer Materials 


money inclosed, to The Journal’s 
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er Own Clothes 


forming the voke; the small collar is of lace 
and should be semi-transparent, and lined as 
the shirtwaist shown in the second illustra- 
tion. Boning will be required in the collar of 
each of these sketches, and as casings make 
the collar clumsy around the neck the bones 
should be covered with a bit of lace and cat 
stitched to the collar. Take care first to 
cover the ends with small folds of lawn o1 
chiffon. This waist could be copied in sheet 
lawn or handkerchief linen, and the box 
plait forming the front run with lace insertion 
to match the yoke and collar; the deep cuffs 
may be relieved in the same way if desired, 
and if the material chosen is really sheer the 
result will be almost the same in effect as if 
made of the lace or chiffon cloth. 


WORD about the fastening of blouses. 

Of course, the best results are accom- 
plished by opening the waist down the back, 
as in following out a design one knows the 
plaits, tucks or arrangements of trimming can 
be put into place and left undisturbed when 
not interfered with by the opening line from 
the front of the neck to the waist. It takesa 
little more time, to be sure, to struggle into 
it by one’s self, but it can be done, as we all 
know, with a little patience, by fastening a 
few hooks at the top and waist and then 
closing the middle portion. So many blouses 
are made to fasten in this way that it is very 
important to have plenty of hooks and eyes, 
or buttons, whichever kind are chosen, so as 
not to leave a gap in the closing seam. It is 
more trouble, I know, to fasten the small 
hooks, but to get really good results the 
small ones must be used, and the tinier they 
are the better; they must be sewed on firmly 
and neatly. After the hooks are all put on 
it looks well for a finish to slip-stitch on both 
sides a quarter-of-an-inch-wide fold of silk 
or silk ribbon, the length of the waist, to 
cover neatly the loop part of the hooks. 
Don't use the little wire eves that come with 
the hooks, but make the eyes out of five or 
six little loops of sewing silk and then 
buttenhole-stitch these loops neatly. The 
advantage of these eyes is that they are flat 
and do not show at all when the garment is 
hooked up. 


Cost of Waist Number 1 


5 vards of crépe de chine. 75 cents a vard. $3.75 


*, vara of tine or coarse lace .$1.25 a yard.......  .94 
2'4 vards of India silk for 


lining ; ad ehwkce hb om socentsavard 1.25 
Sewing silk, hooks, eyes and bones . 40 
Potal.... re errr op 
Waist Number 2 

a's yards of challis, or madras 35 cents a yard. $1.23 

2', vards of silesia for full 
lining ivehbad viene - I§centsavard. .38 
Sewing silk, hooks, eves and bones .............  .40 
Potal - $2.01 


Waist Number 3 


344 yards of chiffon cloth .....$1.25 a yard....... $4.38 


1', vards of Valenciennes lace 


for edge of collar.... 25 cents a vard 38 
%. vard of lace for collar 25centsa yard. .10 
Potal ; uxse ee 


OMEWHERE lately I read that the talent 
S for being well dressed, as much as any 
other gift in the world, depends on a capacity 
for taking infinite pains with the little details 
of one’s wardrobe. Care and 
neatness are essential in ad- 
justing the skirt and waist, 
for no matter how dainty or 
how simple the blouse, if the 
front closing and stock need 
constantly readjusting, and 
the skirt and girdle are out 
of plumb, how can one look 
or feel well dressed? So 
please pay as much attention 
to the details of your hooks 
and eyes or buttons and but- 
tonholes as you do to your 
choice of the color or the ma- 
terial of your waist; and once 
again, I repeat, don’t use 
big, clumsy hooks for your 
waist, cuffs or stock closings; 
always put hooks on your 
waist, and eves on your skirt 
belt, to avoid parting and sag- 
ging of the waist and skirt. 


O. 1558.—Patterns for this shirt- 

waist with shirred yoke can be T PLEASES 
supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust meas- 
ure. Price, including Chart Model, 
cents, post-free. 
quired: medium size (36-inch bust): 
22 inches wide, 47. yards: 36 inches 


: , - In ordering ask for 
with one’s best Sunday No. 1558. Send all 


my eyes very 
much that Dame Fashion 
insists that the waist must 
match the tone of the dress 
skirt, for I think it makes a 
woman's dress more harmoni- 
ous to have the skirt and 
waist look as if they belong 
to each other ; for instance, 
with a brown skirt there are brown and white 
checks and plaids in voile and challis, 
pongee, tan ginghams with a touch of red or 
blue in dots, checks or stripes, plain tan 
linens, and écru batiste— all of which can be 
had for twenty-five to fifty cents a yard, and 
they are all suitable to make up into waists 
to wear with a brown separate skirt or suit. 
Of course, the same order of pretty contrasts 
can be had in the silks and soft satin 
materials, as well as in chiffon cloth. 


Material re- 


orders, with 
















































Silk Cuts 


The many unreliable silks now 





being offered have given the gen 
eral impression that silk at its 
best is a poor wearing fabric. But 
Moneybak Black Silk has proven con 
clusively by the most severe tests 
that pure silk is one of the strongest 
and longest wearing fibres known. 

But why do black taffetas go to 
pieces so quickiy? Why, until the 
introduction of Moneybak, was it al- 
most impossible to find such silks 
as those worn by our grandmothers ? 
Because silks of to-day are filled 
with adulterations, which the 
warmth of the body soon dis- 
This leaves the fabric 
weak and threadbare, caus- 
ing it to cut and fade. Right 
here is where Moneybak 
differs. 


solve. 





because it is made only of 
pure, fine, strong silk threads, 
and of the most select quality 
Dyed with extreme care. Woven 
and finished by expert work- 
men, thus producing a silk with 
a body, lustre, and wearing qual- 
ity that has no equal. 

The name Moneybak is woven 
on a patent detachable selvage. 
If after the most rigid inspection, 
the slightest flaw is discovered in a 
piece of silk, the selvage is imme- 
diately detached. This selvage is 
for your guidance and _ protection ; 
an absolute guarantee of 


Satisfactory Wear 
ot Money Back 


Moneybak Black Silk was awarded 
a Grand Prize at the St. Louis Ex- 
position for distinctive high qual- 
ity. Made in all convenient 
widths. Inquire at the silk 
counter. If you cannot get it 
write us. Send for our inter- 

esting booklet, ‘‘Silk Secrets.’’ 

It is Free. 


YORK SILK MFG. CO., 


Dept. “A” 
York, Pa. 
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Chiffon cloth forms the plaited yoke, plisse ruf 

fies of the elbow sleeves, and the tiny ruffles on 5 wy -~) ‘ 
the lower edge of the skirt of this gown of a “~S 
soft white messaline silk. ‘ 4 


O. 1532.— Patterns for this surplice 

bodice can be supplied in six sizes: 
32-42 bust measure. Price, including 
Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Ma- 
terial required: medium size (36-inch 
bust): 36 inches wide, 3% yards; tucked 
chiffon for yoke, 1 yard. In ordering 
ask for No. 1532. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to 
The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1531.—Patterns for 

this gored circular outside 
skirt and seven-gored founda- 
tion skirt can be supplied in four 
sizes: 22-28 waist measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 
15 cents, post-free. Material 
required: medium size (24- 
inch waist): 36 inches wide, 
9'4 yards. In ordering ask 
for No. 1531. Send all orders, 
with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


aint 








Ld 
es 


‘oile or chiffon taffeta is a suitable material for this model. Lace forms the chemi- 
ette, and braid or velvet ribbon can be used to trim the pointed yoke. 


O. 1540.— Patterns for this bodice can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 
bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Ma- 
terial required: medium size (36-inch bust): 44 inches wide, 2’, yards; lace, 
18 inches wide, for collar and yoke, 44 yard. In ordering ask for No. 1540. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


Ne: 1533.—Patterns for this five-gored circular skirt can be supplied in 
five sizes: 20-28 waist measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 
cents, post-free. Material required’: medium size (24-inch waist): 36 
inches wide, 7 yards. In ordering ask for No. 533. Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 







Four Pretty Wedding Gowns 





























Drawings by 


Augusta Reimer 


This gown can be made in any of the soft 
white materials, such as chiffon cloth, silk 
muslin, organdy or batiste, and trimmed 
with ruffles of lace. 


O. 1537.— Patterns for this bodice 

can be supplied in six sizes : 32-42 
bust measure. Price, including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material 
required : medium size (36-inch bust) : 
36 inches wide, 314 yards. In order- 
ing ask for No. 1537. Send all 
orders, with money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1538.— Patterns for 
this skirt can be supplied 





f - in four sizes: 22-28 waist 
f f j measure. Price, including 


y! De Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 

a free. Material required : me- 
dium size (24-inch waist) : 3€ 
inches wide, 8'4 yards. In 
ordering ask for No. 1538. 
Send all orders, with money 
inclosed, to The Journal’s 
Pattern Bureau. 











This wedding dress is developed in soft white satin with a semi-transparent yoke of all-over 
point de Venise lace. The skirt is trimmed with a deep edging of the same. 


O. 1536.—Patterns for this draped bodice can be supplied in six sizes: 32-42 bust 

measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, t-free. Material required: 

medium size (36-inch bust): 22 inches wide, 4 yards. In ordering ask for No. 1536. 
Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


O. 1535.— Patterns for this seven-gored skirt can be supplied in five sizes: 20-28 
waist measure. Price, including Chart Model, 15 om pone. Material re- 
quired: medium size (24-inch waist): 22 inches wide, 10 yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1535. Send all orders, with money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





BELDINQG’S 


“Yardwide” 
Satin 


It takes a good satin to make 

« satisfactory lining—you have 

learned that by experience. 
When we say our Satin is 
good for lining, we are giving 
it highest praise. It is also 
good for every other satin 
purpose. 


Belding’s 
**Yardwide’’ Satin 


is sold at all good satin counters at 


$1.00 per yard 
A heavier weight at $1.25 per yard 
If you do not find them at your 
dealers, write us for samples, 
and we will send with them 
name of dealer nearest to you 
who has them in stock, 
Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide’’ Guar- 
anteed Satin stamped on the 
back of every yard is a Cer- 
lificale of Ouality from a firm 
that has occupied the foremost 
position in the manufacture of 
Silks for more than go years. 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
BELDING'’s “ YARDWIDI SATIN 
526-528 Broadway, New York 
Monroe and Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


Belding’s ‘‘ Yardwide"’ Label in a yar 
ment will tell you all Bie Umeha Te 
you want to know 

about the lining of that 

garment — look fer it 





RH. Macy 6 Co's Attractions Are Their Low Pricey. 


Bway at 6th Av WAS St New ors 


The newest /ashions and the 
greatest Values originate in New 
York City. 

Your home merchant concedes 
that when he gathers his stocks 
in New York City. 

Why don't you do your shopping 
in New York City ? 

Write /o-day for our Spring and 
Summer catalogue —-a big book- 
fulof typical values from MACY’S 
—the largest retail store under 
one roof in the world. 


R. H. MACY & CO. NEW YORK CITY 


Pres de Soie 


NAME ON SELVAG 














ie 
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Is the Greatest Creation 
of the Textile Art 


Embodies every quality of silk —lustre, 
softness, lightness, and, above all, a 
*¢feel’’ and **cry’’ that are identical to 
those of silk. For slip skirts and pet- 
ticoats it cannot be equalled. Costs 
one-third as much as taffeta, will not 
split, and lasts three times as long. 

TWO {§25c. per yard, fast black only 
GRADES / 35c., in fast black and all colors 
Look for Pres de Soie on Selvage 
Send for illustrated Sooklet * Fashionalle 
Women from The Capitals of the World 
GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 
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anzai Silk 


The Pride of Japan 


This trade-mark appears in 
blue and white on the wrapper 
of every piece of Banzai Silk. 


EST 








This beautiful sheer fabric 
\= for dresses, waists and milli- 
1. nery, comes in black, white 
and all colors—is sold at only 
soc. a yard. 27 inches wide. 


You can see Banzai Silk at 
100 the wash goods departments 
of the principal stores. 
If your dealer does not yet have BANZAI, let 


him write to BURTON Bros, & Co., or New YORK, 
for a sample card. 














for Special Samples of Cotto Silk; Individ- 
al types for exclusive dress. No dupli- 
ates. A line of confined Styles to be sold 
lirect from the factory. Send address to 
Universal Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. L 
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Home-Made Hats for the Trousseau | gisciejopere 


w"er'sTs. 


By Mrs. Ralston NEW YORK CITY.NLY. 


Two Suits, a Waist and a Skirt—that show 
Drawings by Grace H. H. Cochrane conclusively the wonderful values we are offer- 
ing for the Spring of 1905 in these three depart- 
ments. The illustratious show the s/y/e exactly. 












































































































read-line of the brim should meet; they edge of the crown to the edge of the brim in We guarantee that the material will please you, 
‘ . , = - . : : P and to send vour size identical with the measure- 
~~ are V-shaped pieces of wire except that the loop-shaped pieces; this will give the brim ments you give us. You run absolutely no risk 
narrow end of the V is at the inner or head — sufficient support to keep it perfectly straight, in ordering one of ane garments. It will be 
° sent vo iF 3 2 ‘ > ( 1) 2 e- 
line of the brim. A small cord or fold of and this arrangement also makes it very easy ent you with the full understanding and agree 
; : i ’ ment that if it is not satisfactory in every respect, si 
+ velvet should finish the edge of the brim to turn or twist the hat up or down to make material, quality, style and fii, you can return q 
4 Two quills are sufficient for the trimming, it becoming. The arrangement of the trim- it to us at our expense and your money will 
- these being thrust through the brim, with the ming on this hat is very simple: it consists be at once refunded. 
addition of a bow at one side entirely of ribbon formed into loops. Two 
The hat shown in the third column is a widths of ribbon are used: for the lower ruche CATALOGUE FREE 
_— straight-brimmed, high-crowned sailor hat choose at number sixty ribbon in one of the Our new spring and summer catalogue 
Hat { soft satin taffetas or Louisines. Each loop issued on March 10th, containing everything 
oleae has a small brace of ribbon wire inside to in the Woman's Wear, will be mailed FREE 
Afternoons : hae tgs : : ; Sa a upon application. Write for it to-day. i 
keep it in its proper shape and position. The § 
oa Ny ie! : lower loops of ribbon are sewed to the centre No. E 10—Ladlies’ 3 
ond “AR M pa — ie a 
* ‘ae a oO le crown, 1 upper loops shoulc e Tailor-made Suits rs 
x mT be! f tl vl Pl loo} hould t > it 2 
¥ P a me hn . . of that extremely \ S cle 
ro Mat x made of numbet forty ribbon and should stylish and desirable ma ** ul 4 
; Te | also be braced with ribbon wire; they are terial known as ** Men ve, & 
, “nage ' rs Vear Swacing,” in blu RB No. E 10 
fastened just above the other loops. rhe gray or brown mixtures, 
» vy 7 2 , , » Ce 2 > a quality recommended 
sewing of the two rows to the centre of the [ ay $7.50 
crown gives the proper flare to the loops. handsome appearance 
e. . The coat is cut in the - 
aunty 24 in. col- ° 
larlese style with out Strictly ; 
. : -, line and cuffs of Peau ‘ 
HE hat shown above isa very good model ~ \ | de Soie and silk Tailor- 
“+ > r little ‘ - as > NA } braids, new leg of 
fora dre ssy little hat for the afternoons, , eee ee Made 
and it can be readily made over from = For General \ is lined with satin n 
. © . , zg Ti skirt of 
last year’s Leghorn or chip hat by simply 2 Wear and for — at aus ts in Bae 
cutting it down and wiring it, and finishing { = Traveling ae wm mt peered lue, 3 
} . pie = , a # plait back and nea ’ 
it with a row or piping of velvet. The trim a, | 9 kilts. Every suit most Brown z 
Sone . : “ sepene er . | carefully tailored. 
ming consists of a wreath of flowers. ; Sizes 32 to 44. bust ox 
In remodeling an old hat into the shape , measure, waist hand 2 7" 
‘ . : in., skirt lens gths Gray 
shown in the middle column it would be qin dei 
necessary to lower a high crown, as too high Price $7. 50 Mixtures 


Ribbon 


a one does not look well with a hat having a Loops are 


very high, flaring brim. You can easily cut 
out the crown and remove several rows of 
straw, remembering not to cut it too close to If you have a hat from last year cf the sailor 


Used for No. E 11 — This wat | 
2 She hanisome waist is , 
Trimming made of the finest « qual . 4 
ity of cif 


, tafrfet 








the head-line of the brim; always leave one variety you can easily do it over into the 2 ol 1 comes in black, 

or two rows at least of the straw, removing shape shown in this picture. If the brim is The entire front and cutls 

the rows from the centre of the crown, other out of shape, or ‘‘ droopy,’’ you can easily Oe ed oe ee 1 
wise you will change the size of the head remedy this defect by wiring it on the inside ; ‘ ’ | ff Cesign. Hemstitched and t 
To shape the new brim from anold hat it will edge and then covering the wire with a bias | i gs to male te oe = b 
be necessary to wire it on the upper side fold of velvet If the hat is very much bg Bre: Ag c 
with loops of brace wire. These loops ex wilted, or if it is a Leghorn, which may be newest and most 

tend from the inside edge of the brim tothe — easily cut down into a shape of this kind, it oie entire 

extreme outer edge, at which point they are would be better to wire the brim on the | ff mer with leg of 


mutton sleeves 
and new fancy 
turnover stock 


two inches wide, while the ends at the upper side, running the wire out from the 


waist that 
would sell 


lingerie for the lrousseau pe 


No. E jf 
Waist 
of Chiffon 
Tafteta Silk 


$3.95 


special 
price 


By Mrs. Ralston oe 4 $3.95 


Drawings by Grace H. H. Cochrane 


HE day of -—s 
elaborate 
underwear 
is past, for now 
the high priced 
choicest gar 


underwear with 
the exception of 
the corset-covers, 
when nainsook 
or batiste should 
be used, as 





eS" ments show x i corset-covers are y 
\}! { dainty touches of © &. lew! j daintier when } 
’ ( hand embroidery i made of such } 
and hand-run sheer materials; . 
\ } t k For » gir) tar O. 1553.—Patterns for 
( ucks. or in some girls prefer this corset-cover, with or No. E 12 
¢ stance, sets of to make their — without belt or peplum, can be 
buttonholes are chemises ofthese supplied in four sizes: 32, 36, Ski t 
O. 1552.— Patterns for : re magni ‘ 2 ; 40 and 44 bust measure, ir 
N this corset-cover can be used at Interv als thin materia Is Price, including Chart Model, 9 
supplied in four sizes: 32, of about an inch also. It is very 10 cents, post-free. Material $2. 5 
36, 40 and 44 bust measure. apart to run the important, how- required: medium size (36- 
Price, including Chart —_ ae . Cie Tae J — bust): 36 inches wide, 
Model, 10 cents, post-free. Ade tty 1 ibbon ever, to use a 13. yards. In ordering ask | . ae da 
Material required: medium through, and this O. 1554.— Patterns for this chemise nightgown really sheer ma- for No. 1553. Sendallorders, | oe eter 
size (36-inch bust): 36 akes a good can be supplied in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 terial for the with money inclosed, to The oe) os 
- . 1 make a good, 4 . 4 eria or 1e . made 7 gore 
inches wide, 1% yards. In tueakto tel bust measure. Price, including Chart Model, 1Q aking of ruffles Journal’s Pattern Bureau. style, with in- 
ordering ask for No, 1552. Gurable trim- cents, post-free. Material required: medium size making of rules, verted plait 
Send all orders, with money ming, as well as (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 5 yards. In order- or when to p back anit is Bi 
 soeg ee The Journal’s giving a most ing ask for No, 1554. Send all orders, with money pieces, such as yokes, are attached, to give a py A ed ouse § 
ern Bureau. 


inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 





attractive ap- dainty appearance when the underwear is et A yea Suit 
pearance to the finished. Nothing makes a prettier finish than tailor _ stitched No. 
garment. What is prettier than the dainty design of hand embroidery a buttonhole-stitched scallop to underwaists, chemises or night- tym y E13 
on the yoke and sleeves of the nightgown illustrated, and the pretty gowns; these scallops may be round or pointed, and should be over- carefully tailored. | war 
underwaists and chemise? Any simple embroidery design, such as cast before embroidering with a heavy cotton or embroidery thread. —" ebeatees bel 
the fleur-de-lis, a group of tiny violets, forget-me-nots or daisies, can All of this work takes time and experience, I know, and lace may be y come | 
be spread out to ornament the fronts. used by the girl who does not wish to undertake the buttonhole cloth in black, blue $10.00 
For the girl who cannot embroider, Teneriffe wheels, or designs finish. In choosing the lace it is wiser to use the good strong German ee . 
formed of Renaissance lace, may be appliquéd to get the same results Valenciennes variety, or the linen or Torchon lace, for these go jot, in black, blue ” ¢ 
as are shown in the accompanying illustrations. Another scheme is to through many washings without harm, look beautiful and wear well. , cae ae ccm Navy Blue, ? 
select a Hamburg embroidery with a small wheel Don’t be led into purchasing any of the varieties of street shade of Havana ’ 
design and a strong edge; first cut out the wheels, finer-looking laces. This skirt may be Brown j 
then gather one edge of some narrow Valenciennes «* The girl whose nimble fingers can make a crochet get ———s Ik : 
lace insertion, overcasting this insertion carefully to ) & ' edge has the advantage of being able to manufacture band 22 to 30in. or Blac | 
the outside edge of the wheel; the result will be a \ i 9 ePre reas ar her own lace, as well as the satisfaction of knowing cous ign 
circle of lace and em- Anse qt. | that it will outwear $2 95 
broidery. Now ap- : pe ’ =a — her goods. r ; 
pliqué this on your > pont ~ The chemise illus- 
article of underwear, } ee Ni trated without either 
afterward cutting ‘ e — ‘] lace or embroidery is 
away the material ¥ ‘ \ an easy model for any 
from underneath, and j girl to copy, and will 
hem the cut edges £ take neither the time 
neatly; a circle of . : ~ nor the expense of the 
brier-stitching com- other designs. It Se. & 28 — Tite benatihd sew amie Bt iste inte af 
pletes the appliqué. shows a one and a Sp endid Qua Ney Brosdeleth, te are thes, Mavens brown 
The wheel should not half inch wide casing «aes, task, td Gee ak ale ee, Peed tae af 
measure more than an hem of sheer nain- mutton sleeves with cuffs. Peau ce Soie roll front and 
inch in diameter, and sook, first trimmed | Jf Syte'witn inverted plait ‘back and neat foot kilts, Tun. 
the lace should not be with four rows of fine about length. Suit is neatly tailored and carefully finished 
more than half an y = tucks, through which pm ag Mh Ey Bg yh ng by ren ‘ 
inch in width. Four oO. 1556. Patterns for this oO. 1557.— Patterns for this ie the ribbon is run and band 22 to 28in. Length of skirt 38 to44in. Price $10 00 
or five of these circles are pe Bagi geal bined eye . yl ye on pe omy A - ae tied in a bow in the Send all orders to New York City only. ‘ 
should be a sufficient tn Sone sizes : 32, 36, 40 and 44 sizes: 32, 36, 40 and “4, bust above the iene can, be sup fied in front. A pretty set We have no Branch Houses— no agents. 
- > -O- st measure, rice, includin measure, tice, includin our sizes: , 24, waist ~2 > ade ji is 
nn seal eee + wae Model, 10 cents, post -free. Chart Model, 10 cents, post-free. paca Price, tackling Cc ry pend a jee Mies Hg Ww rite ‘THE BIG STORE ACY IN ITSELF Write 
75e erial required: medium size Material required: medium size Model, $0 cents, post-free. Mate- 7 os ! 5 for for 
A soft-finished (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, rial required: medium size (24-inch for the corset-cover — SIEG OPERG a 
longcloth or fine soft 3'4 yards. In ordering ask for 3 yards. In ordering ask for waist): 36 inches wide, 2 yards. and by having a ruffle Catalog SIXTH AVE. 1 | wrasests Catalog 
cambric te the heat No, 1556. Send all orders, with No, 1557. Send all orders, with In ordering ask for No. 555. Send sun with tacke tetsin To-day. NEW YORK CITY NY. To-day. 
money inclosed, to The Journal’s money inclosed, to The Journal’s all orders, with money inclosed, to —s 


choice of material for Pattern Bureau. Pattern Bureau. The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. the drawers. 
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Money for Women 
Wrappers and Dressing-Gowns oney ror Woine 
| IN LACE MAKING 
| 
show Designs by Drawings by —— | A Wonderful Little Machine For Use In The Home, 
ffer- On Which Any Kind Of Woven Lace Can Be 
part- Mrs. Ralston Anna B. Westermann Made, Yet It Is So Simple That a 
actly / Child Can Learn To Operate It. 
you, a 
sure- Cyt \ 
risk 
“nek "A BOOK ON LACE MAKING FREE 
gree. \ny woman can operate one of our Princess Lace 
pect, Looms with profit to herself, giving so much of her 
eturn time as she consistently can. The illustration shows 
will what the Loom is like, with it you can weave the 
most beautiful Laces, such as 
Kg Cluny, Brussels, Smyrna, 
} Guipure, Mechlin, Valen 
. ciennes, etc. It is easy 
ee to operate and can be 
rue ; worked successfully 
rue from the beginning. 
it One of Our Prin- 
| cess Lace Looms 
: should be in 
% every home of 
a taste and re- 
: finement, for 
t 4 its possessor 
can make the 
10 THE PRINCESS LACE LOOM. prettiest of 
q Cease for her 
self and friends and enjoy this most fascinating work. 
v And those who wish to earn money, will find it the 
most pleasant and profitable employment they ever 





engaged in. 
ictly The Price of Our Princess Lace Loom 
is Very Low 


We have made it so, as we desire to place it within 
the limits of the purse of those of moderate means, 
those who wish to earn money and who cannot afford 
a large expenditure to do so. ‘The wintry days are here 

days dark and dreary —the kind that will induce 
you to stay in- 
doors —and 
during the long 
winter even 
ings you will 
long for some 
thing to do to 
pass away the 
time. 

The best way 
to do so, is to 
obtain one of 
our Princess 
Lace Looms. A 
half hour, or 
an hour now 
and then will fill in your time — will give you pleasure 

will bring you in money. ‘Thousands are employed 
in this agreeable work. Why not you? 


White or colored lawn, China silk or challis are We Guarantee a Market for All Lace Sent Us 


suitable materials for this dressing-sacque or 


matinée. Lace or embroidery can be used to by any one who purchases one of our looms. ‘The 

b Soil dalieeen products of our loom is real lace, equal to the finest 

trim the pointed edges. imported hand-made lace. With each loom we givea 

O. 1569.— Patterns for this dressing- ae egg of panes as pps = me a set 

> ay ah o obbins, ready for work. Lace made from our 

six Be py = catess con Se mane © loom always commands a high price. We illustrate 
sizes: - ‘ as ‘ . : 


sample to sh ! “ally beautiful it is. O “Ww 
iagtuadiin Chart Model, 15 cents, post- Seattlet 0 ow how really eautiful it 1 ur new 


free. aterial required : medium size ‘* PRACTICAL LACE MAKING’? 

(36-inch bust) : 36 inches wide, 4% yards. 

In ordering ask for No. 1569. Send sent free upon request. It is handsomely illustrated and 
all orders, with money inclosed, to The | contains a complete history of the Lace Making Art, 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. with a full description of our wonderful Princess Lace 
Loom, and in fact everything you want to know. Write 
for it today, it is free for the asking. Address 


TORCHON LACE COMPANY 


Book Dept. L ST. LOUIS, MO. 


-—Opera Crepe— 
HALF WOOL 
2 inches wide in Cream, Black 
and Colors. A fashionable 
and popular fabric for Suits, 
Skirts and Waists. 


| J 4 t Per Yard 
C Se Postage Prepaid 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 
SHEPARD, NORWELL COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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This dressing-sacque of pale blue cashmere is 
trimmed with knife or box plaited quillings of rib- 
bon. If developed in silk little ruffles of the same 
can be used. 


O. 1546.— Patterns for this dressing- 
sacque can be supplied in six sizes: 32- 
42 bust measure. ese. including Chart 
Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material re- 
quired: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 
inches wide, 334 yards. In ordering ask for 
No, 1546. Send all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 
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This teagown or negligee of violet cotton crépe is 
bordered with a Pompadour ribbon of dainty colors. 
Crépe de chine, French flannel or cashmere can be 
used equally as well for this gown. 


rt 
95 














O. 1547.—Patterns for this teagown or negli- 

gee, with body and sleeves in one, in me- 
dium sweep or round length, can be supplied in 
four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 bust measure. 
Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post- 
free. Material required: medium size (36-inch 
bust) : 36 inches wide, 7°4 yards; silk for bands, 
20 inches wide, 2 yards. In ordering ask for 
No. 1547. Send all orders, with money in- 
closed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


a. HAMILTON ——— 
| Japanese Opera Flannel | 
(heavy weight) | 


KIOTO FLANNEL 
(ight weight) 
Fine double-faced fabrics ot cotton, wit! white 
ground and an irregular massing of color:, giving 


Striking and Beautiful Effects | 


All the standard colors are used—-one color only 
in each piece. Specially adapted for 


Dressing Sacques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, 
Skirts, House Wraps, etc, TRADE 


It has great Merit and is not expensive. | 


Atall gry goods dealers. 
JOY, LANaggN & CO., Mirs. Agents | 
and New York MARK) 


Se . 























a dress silk of 
pure dye, that 
drapes perfectly —a 
light and lustrous 
silk for all purposes. 
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In case you are unable to find 


| either Peau de Soleil or Poplinette 
‘ Wa S q at your store, write to us, anil we 
of ‘ : sj will tell you where to get it. 
aoa : > \ 5 WK ? 
red | iis GRIMSHAW 
of | \ 
nd A. / A ant n ECM, OTH RS 
re | ( / | BR E 
reat ’ Silk Manufacturers 
o~ - | (iii) Broome and Mercer Sts., N.Y. 
ver | 





RABLE 
Poplinette is a dress fabric 
of silk and wool in the 











’ One of the flowered dimities or delicate colored lawns, with fagoting The simple design of this wrapper makes it a useful model to slip Fn ogee pen set ony ong 
or lace insertion to trim the yoke, would make of this design an over a nightdress or for bedroom wear. It can be made either of | striking and effective for fine 
inexpensive but attractive dressing-gown. silk or woolen material. | gowns and costumes. 

it 
, ’ O. 1568.— Patterns for this dressing-gown with square O. 1570.— Patterns for this wrapper or negligee can be | 
iw yoke can be supplied in three sizes: 32, 36 and 40 bust supplied in three sizes: 32, 36 and 40 bust measure. i 
Pe measure. Price, incliding Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. ‘ Price, including Chart Model, 15 cents, post-free. Material 
Hog Material required: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches required: medium size (36-inch bust): 36 inches wide, 7” 

” wide, 844 yards. In ordering ask for No. 1568. Send ail yards, In ordering ask for No. 1570. Send all orders, with | 





ail j orders, with money inclosed, to T he Journal’s Pattern Bureau. money inclosed, to The Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 
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The celebrated VELVET 

GRIP cushion button is 

used exclusively on all 

our hose supporter models. 

HE new models are of 

higher bust with long 
waist, tapering the figure 
in an unbroken, graceful 
curve, and giving a flow- 
ing effect through the 
hips. 


Grand Prize 


and 


Gold Medal 


awarded by the St. Louis 
Exposition on Thomson’s 
‘* Glove-Fitting ’’ Cor- 
and “*H&W”’ 


Underwaists. 


sets 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345-347 Broadway 


| ODDS AND ENDS OF 
HOME DRESSMAKING 


By Madame de Feling 





HE importance of the little up-to-date acces 
| sories to the costume cannot be overestimated, 

and as these pretty trifles are expensive the 
girl who wants to look nice at small cost should 
make them herself. 

With plain tailor-made clothes one wears em- 
broidered linen or lawn turnover collars and cufts. 
Heavy laces are also used tor these sets and may 
easily be made at home, the various braids and de- 
signs being purchasable at small cost. 
are the fad just now, 
Duchess, Battenburg, 
Fillet, guipure, etc., being 
used for the more dressy 
stocks, in combination with 
chiffon ; and Valenciennes 
or Mechlin edgings. 

A foundation of muslin 
or lisse is cut from a good 


Lace collars 


QA CURR TT TT 
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raw ct a 


collar pattern, the edges ee a: Stating that Catalogue No. 91 is desired. . — 
turned over and fastened fy 


down, so that the shape is ' 
" - 
retained. At the back, 1 cigs 
where it fastens, two bits ‘ 
of featherbone are run in, 
and two more set flat on Odd 
each side. Iwist a scrap pit, 
of muslin around the cut 
ends of the bones, or they of 
will irritate the skin of the Silk 
wearer; sew them on with 
herringbone-stitch, and cover with bind- 
ing ribbon. Put three hooks and eyes on the ends 
so that they may meet closely. 

An extremely simple and becoming stock is made 
from barb lace four inches wide. The lace is 
shirred on a fine cord three-quarters of an inch from 
each edge, the two ends being rounded and fin- 
ished with a bit of the edge cut off and joined in 
under the cording, which is continued around the 
ends. ‘The piece is arranged ona foundation fasten- 
ing in front, the cords being drawn around to shape 
as shown in the illustration, the two ends falling in 
different lengths. It will take two yards and a halt 
of lace, costing from twenty-five to hfty cents a yard. 
The stock may be made to fasten at the back, and 
carry its own featherbone supports in ribbon casing. 





narrow 


Very charming stocks are made by using tiny 
folds of silk in place of braid for the lace, and fill- 
ing the design with spider wheels and lattice-work 
done in crochet silk to match. The folds are cut 
bias from one-half to three-quarters of an inch wide, 
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WILL SHORTLY 


CATALOGUE, 


DRY 


B. Altman & Cn. 


GOODS 
NEW YORK, 


@ Applications for this Catalogue may be made by poft, 


MERCHANTS, 


NEW YORK, 





ISSUE THE SPRING AND 
SUMMER NUMBER OF THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL 
INTENDED FOR THOSE RE- 
SIDING AT A DISTANCE FROM 
WHO DESIRE TO ORDER BY MAIL. 


























BOYS’ REEFER, MADE OF 
LIGHT WEIGHT NAVY BLUE 
CHEVIOT, LINED WITH IM 
PORTED ALBERTINE, HAND 
SOME EMBLEM ON SLEEVE, 
NAVAL BUTTONS; SIZES 
3 TO 12 4.75 
“TAMS” TO MATCH, $3.30 





For ten years we have made the finest Children’s 
Clothing in the country. Selling to mothers who 
dress their boys and girls in the most stylish and 
refined apparel, we want thousands of more mothers 
to become our patrons. To gain their confidence and 
patronage, we offer the two Coats pictured as being 
the best garments ever sold in the United States for 
the price. We sell only the finest class of Custom- 
made Children’s Clothing, and being manufacturers, 
you can buy better goods from us for less money than 
is asked elsewhere for inferior garments. 


Send ro cents postage for our Catalogue, which pic- 
tures and describes the best of juvenile apparel. 














GIRLS’ REEFER, MADE OF 
LIGHT WEIGHT NAVY BIUE 
CHEVIOT, LINED WITH 
PEARL GRAY SATIN, HAND- 
SOME EMBLEM ON SLEEVE, 
NAVAL BUTTONS, AND BELT- 
ED BACK; 4 TO 14. 6.50 
“TAMS” TO MATCH, $2.00 











Thirty years of experience enables us to give your 
storekeeper the BEST QUALITY and VALUE. 


Established 1874. 


if your dealer 
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folded over, and stitched through the middle, or z SStto3 
New York worked with French knots. All kinds of odd bits iB \ Es? <<< 
of silk can be utilized, and help to make the pretti- ip ABO Ale 1 ES IESSSS ee OD 
‘ phe ‘ SSSR SY SSS =, 
est of neck pieces. The jabots are made in just Rn OOO we =hy * 
the same way as the Manufacturers of the erin Csieeie era i notied Roath oti x 
ane) MRL _ on others. NEW MANHATTAN SKIRT BRAID Castle Braid: Co., 552 Broadway, New. York. 
Qer in. sR: ‘ — 
KAUFMANN th aeuuiiaty | Another stock easy AND DIAMOND PULL-BRAIDS 
PTE ds GARY {) { to make has folds of 
WASCHE-MEDAILLONS Seg ieh  chitton laid irregularly 
: ne . Athy AN over the foundation — 
represent the newest, daintiest and most economical > es lrape : ae 
means of marking Men’s, Women's and Children’s ee ee - 
Garments, Hlousehold Linens, ete. ie we Spee. lee 
Being embroidered upon sheer lawn, damask or silk, they runs a band of ¢ luny 7 
ppear, when applied, to be a part of the garment itself insertion, and from the | $ 
seedy a few i oo front falls a jabot of | aan Be — 
chitton pressed into TEETH ELASTIC \ 
Of deep plaits; it is edged TO TEAR CUSHION 
" with medallion pattern 
Barb : ; : : 
Cluny on one side only; 
Lace the other is a straight Fastens The 
fold. The piece is the without only 
quarter section of a - ca -— q ine ] h 
LY, circle eighteen inches in diameter, one end making safety pins clasp that 
for ” riiym tie straight fold, the other plaited up at the throat, a or buttons absolutely 
S Shirt Woists the lace going around the curve. It is finished at M k b and holds will not 
GOwns the throat with a rosette of chiffon, from which fall a e a pair for baby firml tear the 
several chiffon rosebuds at the end of silk cords. That’s better than buving them Aes y + 
These buds are made of folds gathered and twisted read qian 1 Gar se tenai 7" , a without finest 
around and around, the cord sewed inside, with a eoeny ee ae wndar-x : mR Oy ma- injury silk or 
knot of it forming a cusp to the bud. chinery haven't the finish of hand- to the lisle 
* made goods and don’t contain such ki 
® oh . . . . ] . f aie tic oe P ‘ . ° 1 
: rhe deep girdle is an indispensable accessory to fine, soft, elastic yarns as — saat 
: the up-to-date costume. It is worn with the shirt- s 
43 waist, with the evening frock, or over the blouse Columbia Yarns ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
. with the smart little coats. These girdles fit the _ 
curves of the figure. If the front is in deeper points lhe Columbia Book of Yarns STRAIGHT-FRONT CORSET 
it makes the girdle more dressy; the depth from explains all the different stitches and More effective than either belts or pads. 
the waist up should also be deeper for evening tells how to knit the drawer leggings Sold by all leadi 
Ask, at the best shops only, for Kaufmann Medallions, Ye"; for ordinary use a few inches is sufficient shown above as well as many other a - a wm Ngee. red 25 cts f 
or send for a booklet of designs to the width. The foundation is made of muslin, boned useful and stylish articles. 120 pages; aaa oe aia 
KAUFMANN MEDALLION COMPANY * the mae, Pee  pagpeeree silk or velvet 80 illustrations of garments. Worth a : ; 
28 Union Square, New York —is gathered, folded or stretched over, and must $1 but sold for 15 cents at dealers’ THE CLARK M’F’G CO., Makers 3 
be cut bias, the edges turned over the founda- ple ses: ; ; . 246 A Summer Street, Boston 4 
tion, which, when all is finished, is lined with or by mail. nis oe | 
thin silk. Velvet girdles are either plain or slightly The genuine Co/umbia Yarns have the trade- i 
full; the foundation is put on the figure, and the mark on the label around each skein. } 
material stretched and pulled over, and pinned in Write 7 ‘ p j 
aaa. Slasher aie “* Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia Beautiful Embroidery 


FIT AND STYLE are perfect, made from the 
highest quality of material, unlike the com- 
mon stiff, starchy goods that /ook clieap 
and are cheap, buta 

SOFT SATIN effect unequaled in lustre and 
durability that cannot fail to please the 








silk is done in the same 
way, as, though full, the 
ettect must be that of 
clinging to the figure. 
The pretty belt of 
double folds illustrated 
fastens invisibly with 
hooks and eyes in front: 
but little stitched straps 
are set on under the 
folds; these cross and 
button on each side of 
the front, with silk cord 





O. 1571.— Patterns 














Rab PEO TRADE MAPK 


Will be discovered 


by every woman 


{VE 


tightly stretched. 


ff 


or other attachment to 
catch thread. 


Sold in over 15,000 stores 
Ask your dealer for the 
DUCHESS —"“ The hoop 
with the felt cushion "’ or 





send six 2c. stamps for 
a pair postpaid. 
Mention size,4, 5, 6,7 or 8 


with even stitches is possible only 
when work is firmly held in hoops. 


DUCHESS HOOPS 


have a felt band around inner hoop 
which holds light or heavy fabrics 


Made very smooth, from light 
colored hardwood, without spring 


for this girdle can be 
supplied in three sizes: 20, 
24 and 28 waist measure. 
Price, including Chart 
Model, 10 cents, post-free. 
Material required: me- 
dium size (24-inch waist): 
22 inches wide, 4 yard on 


loops, over gold buttons. 

Folds of bias silk or 
velvet are run on the 
foundation, one on the 
other singly by one edge, 
then turned over and the 


It combines Parisian style 
with American honesty of 
manufacture. Strong as the 
strongest lining silk. Soft 
and pliable as the most deli- 
cate dress silk. Made in all 


















inch diameter. For 50c.we 
will send postpaid 5 pairsof 
hoops of any of above sizes. 
THE GIBBS MFG. CO. 
Saxton St., Canton, Ohio 








most fastidious tastes. the bias or 1 yard on the — edge _ pe po gg As . Se Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $1.50 
SIRCOM’S PETTICOATS will bear the most straight of the s, In and the first edge of the 4 MME-CuRIE a ake ak Ge eee ” WITCH 
critical inspection because they are care- eotetine oats San 0.1571. next fold run on that; DISCOVERER OF RADIUM Sesscteteua tales teoe We Will Trust You 10 Days HAIR S 


fully made in every detail. 
CUSTOM MADE, in Silk, Silk Moreens, Mo- 
hairs, Colonial Cloth, etc. Look for this tag 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
If not found at your dealer’s, we will, on 
receipt of price ($2.50), send you one 














Send all orders, with 
money inclosed, to The 
Journal’s Pattern Bureau. 


in this way the foun- 

dation cannot show. 
Simpler girdles are 

made by shirring bias 


silk, from nine to twelve inches wide, in flat gathers 







Look for “RADIUM” on Selvage. 
Booklet about Radium and Mme. Curie on request. yy 
GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY § 
Dept. R, 83-85 White St., New York 








Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 2%-oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to match. If 
of extraordinary value, remit $1.50 in 10 
y iays or sell 3 and get your switch free. 
Extra shades a little more. Inclose 

postage Send sample for estimate an! 
free beauty book. 











Wavy Pompadours, $2. 
like cut above, post-paid, and guarantee § SUPERIOR or tiny tucks in clusters, by which it is drawn to | 4 : — . Mrs. Ayer’s Hair Emporium 
satisfaction. Send for our illustrate! Se REDUCED RATES on household ; 


Catalogue, showing other popular petti- 
coats retailing at from $1.00 to $10.00 each. 


R. H. SIRCOM & CO., DEPT. L, MELROSE, MASS. 








shape and size, allowance being made for the stretch- 
ing of the silk; in fact, these belts may be made on 


the straight, the upper and 


lower edges shaped, and 


the shirrings graduated narrower at the waist-line. 


goods to and from Colorado, California, 

Washington and Oregon. // rir 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 
95 Washington St., Chicago. 





430 Quincy 8t., Chicago 
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; VERY pair of Black Cat Stock 
ings is guaranteed absolutely 
satisfactory, and every dealer is in- 
structed to replace without question 
iny pair that is defective. 

This means that when you buy 


Black Cat Hosiery 


For Boys and Girls 
Men and Women 


you know positively that the hose 
will actually be worth the money 





: you pay for them—the fit, the 
finish, the wear and the appear- 
: ance are all that vou expect. 
3 The quality of the varn, the fast 
ness of the dyes, and the skill of 
3 the workmen make Black Cat 
4 Hosiery the most economical and 
ea . e . 
i satisfactory hosiery vou can buy. 
s Ask your dealer for Stvle No. 15 for boy 
1 for Style No. 10 for girls 
25c the pair 
C Send us 25c. for a sample pair, stating siz 
d whether Style No. 15 or Style No. 10 is 
ie desired For a fine dressy stocking of extra 
mt ilitv try Stvle No. 40 for boys, or Style 
5 Ne 30 for girls Write us for styles for 
se nd women 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY COMPANY 
900 Prairie Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 





FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


H&w 


Underwaists. 


Carry all weight of the 
lothing fr m the shoulder 
Fape bound buttonholes 
Won't tear ont Butter 
puton with double tape 

t pull off. 








HELEN — The origin of our ‘‘H & W"’ tracemark — WILLIE 


ONLY ONE 


MATERNITY 


(REGISTERED) 


WAIST 


“H & W” 


and pliable, with 


icings on each side which 
can be adjusted to the com 
fort of the wearer, all steeis 
removable, This waist holds 
the figure at all times in 


roper position, bringing 
vsical and mental com- 

tort. Itis a boon to the ex- 

ecuunt mother, { 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Department 
Ail Stores 
prepaid on receipt 
tp ie e. Address 


THE H & W CO. 


NEWARK, N, J. hae 


| NEW SIZE | 








We have just brought out 
small size (No. 1) of the 


WIRE BALL 


(TRADEMARK) 


CY Snap Fastener 


Especially adapted for use in 





fastening dainty materials. Order 
size No. 3 for heavier garments. 
| ‘* The Snap that Holds”’ 
| sand unclasps easily. Quickly sewed to the dress and 
| €s t cut the thread. Price 10 cts. per dozen. If your 


| ‘ealer hasn't them send us his name and 6 cts. in stamps for 


e dozen. State size. Address 


Wire Ball Fastener Co. 
| Dept. A, 74 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
1 


| The trade supplied by DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO., 
\ 364 Broadway, New York 











We Clothe the Baby =2** 


te for free booklet of photographs and prices. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ CLOTHES MAKERS 


415 East Sixty-Third Street, Chicago 


ACCESSORIES TO A 
TROUSSEAU 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 





HERE can be no article of dress more distinct- 
T ive of the bride than the wedding veil, for, 

fascinating and becoming as it is, only a bride 
may wear it, and that but once. Of course, it is 
not essential to the completion of the ceremony, 
but it certainly is the finishing touch to a bridal 
costume, and what can be more bewitching to woman 
and man kind, both young and old, than a pretty 
young girl in her wedding dress and veil ? 
illusion is the material generally chosen and used 
foraveil. It costs a dollar toa dollar and forty-five 
cents a yard and measures three yards in width. 
As from two and a half to three yards are usually 
required it brings the cost of the veil up to about 
three or four dollars, and if it is to be worn over 
the face a separate yard is required. 

The veil should reach to the bottom of the dress 
on the sides and back, and should be rounded off 
along the bottom edges. There are several ways of 
arranging it upon the head: one of the four corners 
may be carried up to the crown of the head and 
there gathered into a bow or several small rosettes: 
another way is to cut off this corner on the bias at 
the depth of a quarter of a yard and then gather the 
veil on a small ring made of fine, silk-covered hat 
wire. This ring should measure about four inches 
in diameter and can serve as a basis for any flowers 
or tulle arrangement desired, although it looks very 
well without any ornament, as the hair may be 
knotted so as to cover it. 


The piece intended to cover the face is gathered 
on a silk thread and attached after the long veil has 
been adjusted. The maid of honor must be deft 
enough to remove this extra face veil immediately 
after the couple have been pronounced man and 
wite. Of course, for a bride who has to count her 
pennies the veil is an unnecessary expense, for a 
tulle veil is a useless article after the ceremony: it 
cannot even be kept as a souvenir, for after several 
years it literally crumbles away. A pretty white 
hat, or one matching the traveling gown, ts a tar 
better investment of one’s money. 

lor the brides who have elected to wear white 
hats there are very dainty white net veils with 
either large or small patterns and pretty borders 
that are just the thing to drape successfully over a 
white hat and partly help to trim it. A veil of this 
sort may be left on the hat and constitute a dressy 
hat for the entire summer season. 

While on the subject of veils let me add thata 
chiffon veil of about three yards in length of some 
dark color, either blue, brown, green or red, is a 
wise accessory to take on the wedding journey, for 
it is a most effectual protection to the face, hat and 
hair when either walking or driving. A veil of this 
length is brought over the face, crossed in the back, 
the ends brought again to the tront and tied near 
the left shoulder in a loose bow. With one of 
these may be worn a thin mesh face veil; one of 
plain sheer design of hair-line net is in the best 
taste, although the veil decorated with chenille 
dots is becoming to‘some girls. A mesh veil is 
always a finishing touch to the hat for all occasions 
of dress, and black is the best choice; dark blue 
looks well with a hat of corresponding color, and 
white is generally used with a white hat. A very 
good, serviceable quality of veiling can be had for 
twenty-five cents a yard, and the ordinary sized hat 
requires but one yard to make a veil. 


It is becoming more and more the fashion for the 
bride to be married without gloves; but this isa 
question where one must suit only one’s self. 
When gloves are worn those of white glacé kid or 
suéde should be the choice for the ceremony. If 
the wedding gown has the fashionable short elbow 
sleeves the long twelve or sixteen button gloves are 
worn. If, however, the dress sleeves are long the 
two-button gloves are correct. Then, for the jour- 
ney, a good, stout pair of piqué or cape gloves of the 
reddish-brown color, that costs a dollar to a dollar 
and fifty cents, is a good investment, for such 
gloves wear well, stay clean a long time, and Dame 
Fashion permits their use even in warm weather 
with linen dresses. 

Of course, every girl who knows how to sew is 
making a few stock collars and belts to add to her 
trousseau; why not take the time and make some 
ruchings also? These are best made out of fine 
Brussels net or narrow Valenciennes lace, and should 
measure half an inch to an inch in width, and be 
so closely quilled as to stand up stiffly. They 
are the most serviceable ruchings, as they have the 
advantage of being laundered easily when soiled. 
Ruchings are much worn these days in the necks of 
blouses for afternoon and evening wear, and they 
always give one a fresh, dainty look. 


There is nothing that gives such a finishing 
touch of crisp freshness and becomingness as the 
freshly-laundered shawl or notched collars, and 
deep turn-back cuffs of white linen or piqué of a 
fine cord. These are made separately and are 
basted on the inside edge to the lining of the coat 
and sleeves and are turned back over the coat 
collar and cufts, or they may be worn with a collar- 
less coat. and they look extremely well with the 
fashionable. severe, long, plain tailored coat of cloth 
or linen. Any girl who knows how to sew can 
easily make these collars and cutts herself, and she 
would do well to make several sets of them, soas to 
have a change, forif after wearing a while they look 
mussed or soiled their good appearance is gone. 


_ Ecru or the delicate shades of linen or piqué make 


pretty ones, as well as those made of white linen, and 
one can get such pretty linen this season; the light 
blues and pinks will look well on a dark brown or 
blue cloth suit, and violet is lovely with the deep 
plum shades. If a girl wishes she can add an inser- 
tion of heavy lace or cover these sets with an em- 
broidered design in white or self-toned linen thread, 
but just as good an effect is produced by the linen 
alone with a few rows of stitching on the outer edge. 
Both cuffs and collar should havea muslin lining, as 
the muslin helps to keep them in shape when they 
are washed and starched, and, by-the-way, be care- 
ful not to starch them too stiff. 
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Arnold Fabric Talks 


ARNOLD SUPERFINE ORGANDIE 


This illustration represents a dainty Summer 
gown made from 
Arnold Superfine 
Organdie, and 
vives an idea 
of the 
tos. , possi- 
bilities 
which this Queen of 
Summer dress mate- 
rials affords. 





SUPERFINE 
ORGANDIE 











This fine, sheer, 
soft finished fabric 
lends itself to the 
successful display of 
the highest art of 
the Arnold printing 
‘in popular floral 
effects which are re- 
produced with the 
utmost perfection of 
shade and tint of 
flower and foliage. é 

Fashion's votaries 
have given 
beautiful creations 
their fullest approval 
for all dressy OCCa- 
sions in city or coun- 
try. 


these 
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Made from Superfine Organdie 


ARNOLD GRECIAN VOILE 


The only real satisfying washable voile, that will wear and 
look like expensive worsted voile, is the Arnold Grecian 
Voile. This fabric, orig- 
inated by the Arnold 
designers, is made from 

























specially prepared yarns 
which give it the crisp 
touch and 


< 
S 
= 


wool voile 
effect so necessary for 
satisfactory wear. It is 
shown in all the new plain colors and 
in novel voile and suiting effects, 
which afford wide choice of pat- 
terns for Ladies,’ and Chil- 
dren's home and street gowns. 








Misses’ 


ae 


ARNOLD SUPERFINE 
ORGANDIE and the ARNOLD GRECIAN 
VOILE before selecting wash fabrics for Spring 
and Summer use. They are for sale in all the bet- 
ter stores, and can always be recognized by our 
trade-mark on every ticket. Please look at 
our trade-mark carefully ; it is a certificate of 
excellence —a token which gives every pur- 
chaser, from pieces bearing our trade- 
mark, the comfortable feeling that they 
have the very highest quality obtainable 
in its class, and our guarantee that the 
fabrics are printed or dyed in the 
newest designs and colors, and with 
the most expensive, permanent, 
sanitary colorings. 


You should see the 


PS 


CES 


BOR ASO 


If your dealer cannot show you 
our new trade-marked wash goods, 
please give us his name and let us 
tell you of a reliable store that will 
eladly send you samples and deliver 
your goods satisfactorily. 


é% 
Le 


Made from Grecian Voile 


Send Postal To-Day ‘,,°°° Ans Magazine of 


Fashions. It contains many 
superb plates of exclusive advance styles for Spring, in street 
costumes, house dresses and evening gowns, and tells besides 
of the great Arnold line of Spring fabrics. 


Arnold Print Works 


DEPARTMENT A 
40 and 42 Leonard Street, New York 


Fabrics and 


This Trade-Mark 





Guarantees Satisfaction. 
















TRADE MARK 


CORSETS 
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exemplify the highest ideals in the 
production and preservation of fash- 
ionable and symmetrical forms. 
They encourage the development of 
slender forms, conceal the fleshiness 
of corpulent figures and accentuate 
the graces of a well proportioned 
physique. The new 


ULTRA BUST—CURVING WAIST 


model is the latest of fashion's inno- 
vations. We show this new design 
simultaneously with its appearance in 
the most exclusive French fashion 
marts. The ultra bust is built some- 
what higher than last season’s vogue, 
though by no means a high bust 
corset. The seams which start un- 
der the arms and run transversely to 
the front, create a beautiful curving 
waist, the deep skirt acting as a girth 
to the hips and insuring a stylish con- 
tour. The garment, as a whole, por- 
trays an exquisite fashion, lending to 
womankind's natural endowments of 
form a charm hitherto unattained. 


No. 640, India Batiste, white only, $1.00 
No. 645, Superior Batiste, white only, 1.50 
No. 442, Imperial Batiste, a 9 2.00 
No. 448, French Batiste, - 2.50 
Hose supporters attached. 
Sent prepaid if not procurable at your dealers. 
150 STYLES 
A SHAPE FOR EVERY FIGURE. 
Postal to Dept. L brings illustrated booklet. 


American Lady Corset Co. | 
Detroit. New York: Chicago. | 
65-67 Wooster St. 
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32 

ages \ 

eauti- \~ 
fully il- ; 
lustrated \\\ 
with os- 
trich farm 
scenes and 
half-tone 
pictures of 
our most 
fashionable 
plumes, boas, = 
stoles, tips, fans _—— Buy Direct at 
and novelties. _— Producer’s Prices 
Write for it. and Save Money 


SPECIAL SALE, $1.95 


15-inch ostrich feather plume No. 68, better than is usually 
found at $3.00, black or white, Amazon Curl, prepaid to any 
address for $1.95, Same plume 19 inches long — prepaid 
for $4.95. Natural feather sent free with orders. 


Cawston Ostrich Farm, P. 0. Box 4, So. Pasadena, Cal. 
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Lightning Eradicator 
Removes Grease Spots, Cleans Kid Gloves 


Thoroughly, quickly, easily. Made from soap bark, 
Nature’s own cleaner. 17,000 boxes sold in Wanamaker's 
in 6 months. 40,000 sold at the World's Fair, St. Louis. By 
mail, 25c money offer to agents for 2c. stamp. 


PHILADELPHIA ERADICATOR CO. 
345 So. Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 


their full names and addresses. 


How to Make Up a Brown Albatross 
Will you please tell me how to have a brown 
albatross dress made up with something light. pref- 
erably blue silk? I am seventeen and somewhat 
short in stature. The dress must do for wear at 
church and for evening entertainments. 
ANNETTF. 


I would suggest that you use light blue chiffon 
cloth instead of silk. You could make the waist in 
surplice fashion, crossing in front over a chemisette 
of shirred puffings of the chiffon cloth joined by 
narrow bands of cream-colored Valenciennes lace 
insertion; the collar should be of the same material 
and should be boned to keep it in place. Make the 
sleeves with a double puff to the elbow and attach 
tight-fitting cuffs to them to match the chemisette 


and collar. 


With this dress you should wear a boned, 
snugly-fitting girdle of brown chiffon velvet. For 
the skirt use a box-plaited model with the plaits 
stitched to yoke depth. 


How to Cut Velveteen 
In cutting velvet or velveteen should the nap turn 
up or down? K. M.G. 
It takes more material, but it wears better, to cut 
with the nap up. 


Defect in Fitting 
Kindly tell me what causes a wrinkle on my 
waist between the shoulders just under the collar. 
La Bs EF, 
There are two or three defects that may cause the 
wrinkle: one may arise from the fact that you have 
probably cut the waist too narrow 
shoulder 


between the 
high in the neck; it 
may need to be cut out a little; in addition, the 
shoulder seams may be made too slanting. 


seams, and too 


Wedding Gown for One in Deep Mourning 

Is it proper for me to wear a white wedding 
gown, as I am wearing deep mourning for my 
mother ? IRVING M. 

You could not have chosen a more appropriate 
wedding gown than a white one; you can resume 
your mourning after the ceremony if you wish, 
although it is not obligatory for a bride to do so. 


Tinting Lace to Match a Gown 

I have a pale blue dress and want to tint some 
lace the same shade to use with it. Can you give 
me any idea how to do this? Miss E. bE F. 

You will require a tube of oil paint and about a 
quart of gasoline. Pour the gasoline into a porce- 
lain bowl, first mixing the paint to the required 
color in a saucer, comparing it with your light blue 
goods unti! the right shade is produced. Now mix 
it with the gasoline and dip the lace in this as 
quickly as possible before the paint falls to the 
bottom, and be careful not to let your lace touch 
the bottom. A good strong hairpin is a help in 
holding up the edges of the lace. After taking it 
out pin it up to dry. It is wise to try this on a 
sample ot the lace before tinting the whole piece. 


To Tuck Thin Goods on the Machine 
Can you tell me how to tuck soft thin goods, like 
chiffon cloth, on the machine ? PERPLEXED. 
By first basting the material upon a piece of 
paper and sewing through both paper and goods. 
When finished the paper may be torn away. 


Freshening a Spring Suit 

Can you suggest a simple and inexpensive trim- 

ming that I can use to freshen up my spring suit? 
HANOVER. 

I can suggest nothing more effective than the 
heavy silk-floss machine-stitching now so much in 
vogue; it is pretty applied on stitched bands, or 
around the lower edge of a skirt tu give the appear- 
ance of a deep stitched hem. If desircd the collars 
and cuffs of velvet can be trimmed in this way. 


Making Over Last Year's Sleeves 

My graduation dress of last year has very large 
sleeves, with most of the fullness at and just above 
the wrist. Please advise me how to alter the sleeves, 
as the dress is otherwise perfectly good. 

** se04."" 

Shirr the fullness straight down through the 
middle and turn the sleeve upside down, shape the 
top to fit the lining, and it will puff out on each 
side of the shirring like those odd butterfly sleeves. 


How to Make a Handkerchief Apron 

Please tell me how to make a dainty handkerchief 
apron at little expense. MARTHA D. 

You should buy a man’s linen handkerchief ot 
the largest size and edge the four sides with Valen- 
ciennes lace two inches wide, with a little gathered 
fullness at the corners; run wide ribbon beading 
across one corner about seven inches from the point, 
and through this run some dainty colored ribbon for 


strings. 
| 


Coat for a Stout Woman 

What length and style of coat would you advise 
for a stout woman’s spring suit, to be worn on all 
occasions ? Mrs. J. L. 

I would suggest that you get a plain, single- 
breasted, tight-fitting, knee-length coat with gored 
fronts and side bodies. Choose the regulation 
medium-sized coat sleeve. For afternoon and 


| church wear it would be nice to brighten it up with 


| adjustable collar and cuffs of lace and linen appliqué. 





Correspondents should use 


Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if stamps are inclosed. 


Black Silk Dress for a Girl of Eighteen 

Am I too young to make use of some soft black 
silk given me for the purpose of making a dress? I 
am eighteen years of age and am willing to put it 
away for several years if you advise it. 

LUELLA. 

You are old enough to wear a black silk dress, 
and you had better make it up at once, as silk 
dresses are now very much in style and perhaps by 
another year your black silk would be entirely out 
of date. In making this dress you should have a 
semi-transparent chemisette of all-over white lace 
or all-over embroidery. 


Arrangement for Uneven Hair 

It is becoming to wear my hair low, but it is so 
‘*endy’’ that I cannot make it look nice. Can you 
suggest a remedy ? MyYRA. 

Why not try to arrange your hair in the figure 8, 
and cover it with one of the fine hair-nets? These 
are almost invisible and very much used now by 
young girls who are troubled as you are. 


Cleaning a Gray Corduroy Coat 
Please tell me how to ciean a child’s gray cordu 
roy coat that is quite soiled and crushed looking. 
MOTHER. 
First wash the coat carefully in lukewarm water 
and a small quantity of pure, white soap, then rinse 
four times in clear, cold water, putting salt in the 
fourth rinsing water. After it is thoroughly dry it 
should be steamed. ‘This can be done in two ways: 
by hanging in a bathroom with closed doors and 
windows, and turning on the full steam from the 
hot water, leaving the coat to hang in this atmos 
phere for several hours; or you can lay a wet cloth 
over the corduroy and hold a hot iron just to the 
surface of the wet cloth, though not touching it; 
then the corduroy may be given a good brushing. 


The Business Girl's Wardrobe 

What would you consider a nice but inexpensive 
wardrobe for a business girl of twenty years of age? 

SARAH McK. 

The most important item would be a good street 
suit with the skirt made in short walking length; 
then you will need four plain white linen waists, a 
silk shirtwaist suit for Sundays and entertainments, 
and a simple little evening dress of white organdy 
or silk muslin. With the addition of a couple of 
hats this should be sufficient. 


Aprons for Children 

Are little white aprons still worn by children 
over their dark woolen dresses’? 

MRS. FREDERICKS. 

Yes, aprons are still worn and are made of lawn, 
nainsook or dotted Swiss, and can be made either 
with or without sleeves and trimmed with little 
ruffles of the material edged with lace if desired, 
Aprons give a very fresh and dainty look when worn 
in the afternoons and on Sundays, besides serving 
the purpose of keeping the dresses clean. 


The New Shirtwaist Sleeves 
I intend making some plain, simple shirtwaists 
for summer wear. How shall I make the sleeves ? 
is es Es 
The regulation coat sleeve is the correct model 
for the tailored style of waist. This is preferred 
to any of the ‘* leg-of-mutton ’’ varieties. 


Dressing Girls of Thirteen and Fourteen Years 

We are two girls of thirteen and fourteen years 
of age. How long should we wear our dresses? 
What shall we get for party dresses, and how should 
they be made? One of us is tall and thin and the 
other of average height. RUTH AND HELEN. 


The tall, thin girl of thirteen should wear her 
dresses to her shoetops; a girl of average height 
looks better with a tiny portion of her stockings 
showing above her shoetops. Dotted Swiss or 
Paris muslin would be pretty for the party dresses, 
made with simple gathered skirts and bébé waists 
run with insertions of Valenciennes lace and tiny 
ruffles of the same. Boned girdles should be worn 
with these dresses. 


Traveling Suit for a Bride 

Is black an appropriate color for a bride’s travel- 
ing suit? 1 have such a suit that I can use. 

EsTA. 

Yes,a black suit may be worn if with it you wear 
white or delicate colored blouses, and a touch of 
color in your hat; a red hat, for instance, would 
look well with it. 


Spring Coats for Little Men 
Can you give me some idea as to the styie of 
coats that will be worn by little boys of four and 
five years of age this spring ? Mrs. JACK. 
Small dark blue serge reefers, or short box coats 
of tan covert cloth made like a little man’s coat, 
will be in good style. 


A Serviceable Party Dress 

I would like to have a simple little party dress, 
one that I can wear in the street during the summer. 
I do not care for lawn or dotted Swiss; what would 
you suggest ? CAROLINE. 


Why not get a white pongee or China silk? Both 
of these wash nicely, and can be made in a simple 
shirtwaist style with plaited skirt and small inset 
yoke of lace. 
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FASHION 
DICTATES 


Lorraine 


“Tona’ 
Flannel 
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, 
For £ 
Sprii , 
pring 
Especially for the very Ff 
modish tailor-made waists § 


that will be so much in 
vogue. It will also be 
exceedingly popular for 


reedingly pops ie 
shirt-waist suits and ’ 
i 
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children’s dresses. 
Lorraine “LON A” 
is a Scotch Wool Flannel, 
is made 29 inches wide, 
and costs 40 cents a yard. 
We are manufacturers of 
the finest dress fabrics in 
America, and guarantee fs 
Lorraine “Iona” Flannels (ji 
will not fade or shrink. 
Liberal samples of 22 dif- [- , 
ferent patterns will be sent 
you by mail, free, if you will 





RO give us the name of the shop 
PRD ahere you usually buy your f ‘¢ 
} H dress goods. a 





Made only by the 


Lorraine Mfg. Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Address Letters to P. O. Box 692 











THE 


McGee Petticoat 


has an 


Adjustable 
Yoke 


that always 
Fits Snug 
and always 


@& Sce the 
McGee Yoke 


Sets 
Smoothly 
over the 
hips. 


It 
never 
gives 
that bunchy 
appearance 
that string tied petticoats have. They are cut by 
experts and perfectly finished. Made in mercer- 
ized satine, moreen, silk, etc., etc. 

The McGee adjustable yoke Petticoat im- 
proves the figure. Made with seven gores 
and full founces, Yoke adjusted by hooks 
and eyes, 

Send for Beautiful I/lustrated Catalog 
with new section on 


‘*What to Wear and When 
to Wear It.’’ 


Sign coupon for this, please. It 
is free. McGee Petticoats sold 
by dealers. 

The Only Perfect Adjustable 
Petticoat Made 

“Tf i’s a McGee Petti- 
coat it is the best.” 











£ 
McGEE BROTHERS - - 
COMPANY Pu f s s 








Jackson, Mich. 


The best 








cotton dress lining made is 


Anderson’s 


usually sold at 35¢. a yard. Burton Bros. & 
Co., of New York, the manufacturers, were 
awarded the only GRAND PRIZE on 
cotton linings at the St. Louis ’orld’s Fair. 


HAIR GOODS 
Fitting WIGS and Gentiemen 
Stvlish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
$3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 
Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
| 7O State Street Chicago 
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| KARPEN nuit 
Leather Furniture 


the most exquisite made; awarded Grand Prize, the highest 
and only such award — St. Louis Exposition. 
Send for our Free ** Book of Designs.’’ 


** Book Z”’ 
Davenports, Lounges, Three-Piece Suits and other pieces for every conceivable use. 


shows over 400 designs of most attractive Chairs, Easy Chairs, Rockers, 
Prices are within the reach of modest purses, ranging from $7.00 up to the most Juxu- 
a Book Z ad 
It is the greatest help to you in selecting. 


rious pieces at $200.00. is the only book printed on the subject of leather 


furniture. Get it, examine the 400 designs, 
make your selection. Write us. We will see that you are supplied through some dealer 
in yourtown. We sell only through dealers, but not even the largest dealers could show 
‘*Book Z.’’ It’s really a World’s Exposition of Leather 
Furniture designs. ‘* Book Z’’ also tells you- how to distinguish the des/ rea/ leather 
from cheap split grades and imitations of leather. There is nothing so shoddy as 
Karpen Sterling Leather, the 
best genuine natural grain \eather in the world, is what we use. 
The U. 


specifies this same springwork in all its upholstered furniture, — 


you as many designs as our 


shoddy leather furniture and some stores are full of it. 


S. Government 


Karpen| 


Guaraniced 
Upholstered 


Karpen spring construction is a feature of our furniture. 





which alone is the highest compliment to its strength and comfort. 


ma Dealers will refund money if Karpen Furniture fails to satisfy 
Leainer 
Porang 


Furniture 


(TRADE-MARK) 


you. Insist on seeing these two trade-marks on all the leather 
furniture you buy. They are your protection against cheats 
in leather. Send for ‘‘ Book Z”’ 

Largest makers of Fine Uphol- 


S. KARPEN & = eee St: James Bidg., New York 





today. 


(TRADE-MARE) 


stered Furniture in the World. 
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Rubens 
Infant 
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BACK VIEW. 


A Word to pox soe 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver 


No child 
should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
alxlomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once lake no other, 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn't 
keep it write to us he Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts 
of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988 - 


The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth 
to nine years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores Circulars, with 
Price-List, free 


| Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market Street, Chicago 


550,233 
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Fastidious women who find ordinary 
corsets unsatisfactory will find the 


GD Yushrile Corset 


a revelation in that it gives a youthful grace, comfort, 
and ease to the wearer. Price from $1.00 to $5.00 
according to quality of material and trimming. 
Have your new gown fitted “Justrite ” 
Insist on seeing them at your dealers or write us for free 
“Corset Guide’’—a help in choosing the right shape for you. 


GAGE-DOWNS COMPANY, CHICAGO 

















over a G. D. Corset. 








[Breakfast Bell 


im ~~ CREAMY 
WHEAT 


ex oye | 
| Morning 


Mi) / | 


Wh if 





It is the cream of the 
wheat that makes it so good 
to eat—for breakfast, lunch- 
eon and for dessert at dinner. 
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There are Many Imitations of 


Bakers Cocoa 


and 


Baker’s Chocolate 


4% = Don’t be misled by them! 








Our trade-mark is on every 

package of genuine goods. 

Under the decisions of several 
United States Courts, no other 
chocolate or cocoa than Walter 
Baker & Co.’s is entitled to 

= be sold as ««Baker’s Cocoa’”’ 

‘Look forthis Trde-Mak OF  Baker’s Chocolate.” 


Our handsomely illustrated recipe book 
sent free. 


Walter Baker ©& Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Massachusetts 
45 Highest Awards in Europe and America 
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Pure as the Pines 


Delightfully refreshing, 
thoroughly cleansing, 








emollient and antiseptic 


Packer’s Tar Soap 
A Lather- Luxury 





Purifies the pores, makes 
the skin soft and smooth, 
improves the complexion, 
and is unequaled for 


L| Bathing and Shampooing 


The Packer Mfg. Co., New York. 
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Makes Dirt 
“Step Lively” 














—this Modern Soap 














We illustrate two of the latest Erect Form Shapes for Spring and Summer 
and also present one of many models of a NEW CORSET, the 


W. B. NUFORM 


which embodies all the splendid features of the Erect Form and differs but slightly from 
that excellent garment. The Nuform marks the return to favor of a somewhat higher bust 
effect and a more slender waist line. It will especially appeal to those women who have 
found the extremely low bust inadequate for their figures. 

W. B. NUFORM 403 (Average Model) W. B. NUFORM 406 (Medium Model) 

This corset has the new high bust effect. Straight front, Has the new bust and very long hips with unboned apron 
gives a very slender effect to the waist; medium long hip, front | extension. Reduces waist and hips. Made of strong coutil 
and side supporters. Of white or drab coutil, in white and drab or white batiste. “Front 
white batiste or net. Sizes 18 to 30. Price . $1. oo and side supporters. Sizes 19 to 30. Price . $1.50 
W. B. Erect Form 929 (Stout Model) | W.B. Erect Form 952 (Slender Model) | W.B. Erect Form 726( Average Model) 

Made with stitched fan front to re- For slim and petite women. The Is a splendid corset for nine out of 
Strain and flatten abdomen. Low bust, | bust is cut low and the hips are not too | ten figures. Has low bust and deep 
deep over hip and abdomen. Of ster- | long. Made in a number of qualities | hip. Oneof the best fitting mociels of 
ling jean in white and drab, black | retailing up to $2.50. Style 952 is made | the krect Form line. Made of an un- 
sateen and white hatiste. 1 oO of white or drab coutil and white f usually nice quality of coutil in white 
Sizes 19 to 30. Price. . s 5 batiste. Sizes 18 to 24. or drab, as well as white batiste. Front 

This model also made in $1 and| Price. . . . ~~. $1.00 and side supporters. $1 oo 
$2.50 qualities. Sizes 18 to 30. Price . . 

All of these models, as well as numerous other styles in Erect Form and Nuform Corsets, 
may be found at your retailer's at prices rangifig from $1 to $5 the pair. If you 
cannot obtain them mention dealer’s name and send direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Dept. A, 377-379 Broadway, New York 















































A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received and duly entered. It is 
because we begin to pack each issue in mail-bags two weeks 
or more before mailing, and the renewal has reached us 
after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 

If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of May to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ or 
Express money orders in remitting. 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar a year, postage free in the 
United States. Canada, Alaska, Cuba, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 

Single copies: 

In England: Subscription, post-paid, per year. 7 shillings, 
payable by international money order ($1.71 in Ameri- 
can money) ; 


15 cents each. 


Single copies, 10 pence each. 


Our Branch Offices 


Subscriptions not received.) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 


Boston : Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 


Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 








WwhI We Hover aw 


MAGAZINE’S best numbers 
are usually made for the win- 
me ter months. We are going to 
Wj try another policy this year: 
_ : to make our spring and sum- 
@™: mer issues among the best of 
- $ the year: large in number of 
pages: the most readable in quality and 
the most sumptuous in appearance. So we 
have some excellent material. For example: 





Ex-President Cleveland 
Will Write About Woman’s Clubs 


Whether the modern woman’s club is or 
is not injurious to woman and a menace 
to domesticity is a question to which Mr. 
Cleveland has of late given a great deal 
of thought and attention. He has ap- 
proached with an open mind the whole 
woman question: woman’s mission, her 
social diversions, her home-life and her 
club. He read, listened and observed. 
Then he wrote, and wrote with a force 
and directness that will appeal to every 
woman and man alike.. It is not too 
much to say that Mr. Cleveland’s words 
on the woman-club question will echo 
through the land, and prove one of the 
strongest articles ever written on the 
general woman question. 


Anna Katharine Green’s 
New Story of Absorbing Mystery 


HE JOURNAL is now having jllus- 

trated, and will begin immediately, 
what will give, the editors think, special 
pleasure to its readers: 


N THE next announcement we shall 

please thousands of girls who have 
asked that the famous ‘‘ Christy girl’’ 
might appear in THE JOURNAL: 


Mr. Howard Chandler Christy 
to Draw the American Girl for Us 


Up to this time Mr. Christy has belonged, 
by contract, to other publishers. Now 
he will draw the American girl for THE 
JOURNAL in a splendid series called 
‘* The Making of the American Girl,’’ 
in which the famous ‘‘ Christy girl’’ 
will be shown in a way in which she has 
never before been presented to American 
girls. These pictures will represent 
Mr. Christy at his very best and will be 
the result of months of study. 


We did not believe that Anna Katharine 
Green could ever equal, let alone excel, 
‘* The Millionaire Baby,’’ which we pub- 
lished last year. But this new story by 
her was a revelation. She struck out 
on an entirely new line, and wrote a ro- 
mance that completely absorbed us, and 
held our attention from the first line to 
the last. It is called ‘‘ The Mayor’s 
Wife,’’ and deals with the secret of a 
young wife whose actions baffle her hus- 
band, her friends and the public. Almost 
in the twinkling of an eye we see a bril- 
liant and beautiful young woman change 
before our very eyes, and yet the reason 


Madame Nordica to Tell 
How to Sing the American Songs 


NE of the pleasantest treats in store 

for JOURNAL readers in the near 
future is in an engagement we have just 
been able to make: 


Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith 
Has Been Engaged by The Journal 


To write a series of stories and anec- 
dotal articles that it is not unlikely 
will prove one of the strongest and 
most unusual things that this famous 
writer has done. The mind of the 
author of ‘‘ Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville’? and ‘‘ The Fortunes of Oliver 
Horn ”’ is not always on stories: recently 
he has turned his attention to the things 
of our daily lives as they are, and he 
does not believe that, in many of those 
things, we are either right or safe. He 
is optimistic: not a scolder; but he has 
views on some things that will surprise 


for the change perplexes everybody. A 
girl is brought into the house by the 
Mayor as a companion to his wife, to find 
out the secret which is breaking up his 
home and his political career, and through 
her eyes we see the wonderful plot un- 
ravel with an astonishment that leads us 
on and on until we reach the amazing 
dénouement that makes even the Mayor, 


Madame Nordica, the great prima donna, 
is an American — Lillian Norton, as she 
is known in Maine, where she was born. 
She loves the American songs, believes 
in them, and will tell just what songs 
are good and how to sing them, present- 
ing, with the full score of music, one of 
her favorite songs, with her own mark- 
ings as to correct breathing. 


many and set thousands of persons 
thinking. And in this series of strong 
articles, written by a man who shows he 
is sure of his subject, and through story 
and anecdote such as he knows so well 
how to tell, Mr. Smith has done a piece 
of work that is calculated to be read in 
every part of our land and prove the 
theme for endless discussion and talk. 


strong and sturdy and accustomed to 
mental worries, reel as if struck by a 
blow. This astounding story will prove 


How Paderewski Taught Me 


Pastor Charles Wagner to Play the Piano 


Real Negro Songs 
on the Simple Life in America 


By Cole and Johnson, 














Mr. Wagner is now at his Paris home 
writing about what he saw in America 
during his notable visit here last year; 
and some of the portions of his impres- 
sions dealing with the life and pursuits of 
American women, and home-life in this 
country, will be published in this maga- 
zine. Few foreign visitors were ever so 
generally received at American home- 
tables as was the author of ‘‘ The Simple 
Life,’’ and he had, therefore, excep- 
tional opportunities for study. 


Helen Keller ; 
to Tell of What She is Doing 


Now that this most wonderful girl of 
the century has been graduated for 
nearly a year she has had time to think 
of what she is doing with the knowledge 
she acquired at college. Thousands have 
asked this question, and Miss Keller 
will answer it. She has fixed ideas: 
and she tells about her work in the most 
delightful manner. 


Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
Greatest Wild Animal Story of All 


This story has been reserved as the last 
of Mr. Seton’s series for THE JOURNAL, 
and it will make a fitting close. Itisa 
story, amazing in its breathless interest, 
of the remarkable life, adventures and 
daring raids of ‘‘ Billy, the Big Wolf’’ 
—the largest wolf ever known in the 
Butte Mountains, whose cunning and 
daring exploits are still the talk of 
Western herders and at campfires, but 
have never been told in print. Now 
they will be, closing with a wolf-fight 
of the distinctly ‘* hair-raising ’’ order, 
which will take its place as the greatest 
fight of its kind ever told in print. 


Jessie Willcox Smith Will Continue 
Her Great Child Pictures 


Showing, in an early issue, ‘‘ The First 
Dissipation ’’ in a child’s life—a “‘ dis- 
sipation’’ that every grown-up. will 
recognize and chuckle over. Then Miss 
Smith will present, in the series of suc- 
cessful ‘* Bedquilts by Famous Artists,’’ 
a beautiful design for ‘‘A Child’s Good- 
Night Quilt’*—one that thousands of 
mothers will want to make, and can 
make, for the beds of their little ones. 


Two All-Story Numbers 
Will be Presented This Summer 


So popular have THE JOURNAL’s stories 
become, and so great is the demand for 
more, that we shall give an early summer 
all-story issue, and again the usual one 
in midsummer. We have been collect- 
ing some excellent short stories for these 
numbers, and shall give from ten to 
twelve in each issue. 


this summer to be the most widely-read 
romance of the year. 


The Composite Madonna 
A Unique Picture 


A New York man, Joseph E. 
by name, took 271 of the greatest 
‘*Madonnas’”’ of the world, divided 
them into classes, photographed each 
class, and then made one photograph of 
the photograph of each class, presenting, 
in one picture, a composite Madonna. 
The result is as singularly beautiful as 
it is surprising, and the picture will 
attract the attention of thousands be- 
cause it is unique and one of the most 
interesting in the world of art. What 
required years of work will now be 
shown. 


Kitchell 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 
as She Really is as a Woman 


Few know the author of ‘‘ Rebecca’’ 
and ‘‘ Penelope’’ as she really is: not as 
stray newspaper paragraphers picture 
her, but as she is as a wife, sister and 
daughter, with her family around her in 
her own home. Mrs. Riggs has allowed 
THE JOURNAL to portray her in picture 


the Negro Song Writers 


A negro love-song,a banjo-song, a song of 
the ’possum and a plantation song, writ- 
ten by tli¢se men who are among the fore 
most of the negro song- writers of the day, 
who wrote the famous ‘‘ Under the Bam- 
boo Tree,’’ and whose singing on the 
public and private stage has won for them 
distinction. They will be real negro 
songs, full of haunting melody and that 
swing that makes the negro music so 
attractive and popular. The swing of 
the march, the ‘‘cakewalk’’ and the 
dance are all through these four gems of 
negro music. This ‘‘ suite’’ will begin 
in THE JOURNAL at once. 


The $3000 Model House 
Winning the Prize of $1000 


An unusually large number of the best 
architects of the country seem to be 
competing for THE JOURNAL’S prize of 
$1000 for the best house that can be 
built for $3000. The competition closes 
April first, and the day after it is ended 
work will begin assorting the plans sub- 
mitted, and selecting that which calls 
for the award. It will then be at once 
published in THE JOURNAL in time for 


Madame Szumowska, herself a pianist of 
note, learned her art under the teaching 
of Paderewski, and in this article she 
tells, step by step, exactly how the great 
master of the piano taught her; shows 
his views especially on pedaling, how 
he reaches his own effects on the piano, 
and gives, one after another, a series of 
helpful hints directly as they were re- 
ceived from the greatest living pianist, 
which no money could buy or obtain 
from him. To piatio students it will 
prove a thoroughly practical article. 


What 100 Men 
Think of Marriage 


Four questions were put to roo men: 
What did they think was the pivotal 
point of happiness in married life?) On 
what income should a man marry? 
Should a wife have an allowance from 
her husband? and What was their idea of 
the size of afamily? The answers are 
extremely interesting and full of sur- 
prises, and show the attitude of the 
average American man toward marriage 
in a way never before attempted. 


The New Shirtwaist 


and talk as she is in private life, and 
in the best, in fact, one of the few au- 
thoritative articles ever published about 
her, we shall listen to her as she tells 
about the originals of the characters of 
“* Rebecca,’’ ‘‘ Penelope,’’ and of the 
Birds of her “‘ Birds’ Christmas Carol.’’ 


late summer building; and will be fol- 
lowed by those that take the other prizes 
and any additional ones that are pur- 
chased. There is little room for doubt 
that this series of small-priced houses 
will be the best ever published in THE 
JOURNAL. 








THE SUCCESS 
OF THE PATTERNS 


Your response to The Journal’s offer of patterns of its fashions 
was indeed immediate and unexpected in its overwhelming 
numbers. Hundreds of orders came where we expected dozens. 
We were buried under an avalanche of orders before we knew 
where we were. But we immediately doubled our force, then 
quadrupled it, and now have sextupled it. But we are pleased — 
pleased beyond expression. So this month, as we promised we 
would do if your response justified it, we offer patterns of every 
design shown in the Fashion Department. And we have the 
force ready to Sill your orders carefully and promptly. 








for Which We Offered $500 


We hope that this prize will have been 
awarded when this issue appears, and 
next month we expect to present the de- 
sign for the shirtwaist, together with the 
one that took the second prize of $300. 
Furthermore, we shall be prepared to 
supply paper patterns of each shirtwaist, 
so that they can be made by all. Hun- 
dreds of dressmakers and clever sewers 
took part in this competition, and the 
number of shirtwaist designs went into 
the hundreds; so, at least, we had the 
choice of many. 


Prize Awards for Handy Bags 
Sent to Dolly’s Sewing-Basket 
Have been made as follows: 


First Prize ($25)—Ida B. Jones, Illinois. 
SECOND Prize ($20)—Mrs. Juliet Moffatt Brink, 


New York. 

Tuirp Prize ($15)—Elizabeth Eaton, Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

FourtTH Prize ($10)—Cora R. Bassett, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Firrn Prize ($5)—Mrs. May Fielding, Illinois. 


Prize Awards for Answers to 
Mr. Bok’s Personal Box 


For the best letter about THE JOURNAL’S 
musical compositions have been made 
as follows: 


First Prize ($25)—Mary Bentley, New Jersey. 

SECOND PrizE ($15)—Mrs. Aimee Parry Hovis, 
Indiana. 

THIRD Prize ($10)—Winifred E. Godshall, Wis- 
consin, 

FourTH Prize ($5)—Josephine Krow, Arkansas. 

Firth Prize ($5)—Mary E. Shinn, Ohio. 
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Many soaps, made especially for use in shampooing, are 


positively injurious. They may cleanse the scalp, but they 


darken the hair. 


Ivory Soap is the only soap you should use. It gives 
blonde hair that peculiar “sun-light” effect, while in the case 
of dark hair, it intensifies the gloss. 


Ivory Soap-—ItT FLoatTs. 
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